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DELHI CORONATION DURBAR 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, SIMLA 

At a meeting of the Legislative Council at Simla, September 5, 
1962, the Viceroy delivered the Mowing speech with regard to 
the Coronation Durbar which it was proposed to hold at Delhi 
on January 1, 1903 

I desire to take advantage of the present occasion to 
say a few<words about the great function, or combina- 
tion of functions, at Delhi, which will fill so large a part 
of our attention during the next few months, and which 
will bring together so immense, and probably unpre- 
cedented, a concourse of the Indian peoples at the old 
Moghul capital in January next. His Majesty the King 
has already been happily crowned in England ; and he 
is as mudi already our King and Emperor as he was the 
day after the death of the late Queen-Empress. No 
ceremony can increase his titles or add to the legality of 
his position. Why then, it may be asked, should we 
have in India a celebration of his coronation at all? 
Public opinion has, I think, already answered this ques- 
tion to its own satisfiiction. But, perhaps, I may also 
be permitted to contribute a few words to the reply. To 
the East, there is nothing strange, but something familiar 
and even sacred, in the practice that brings sovereigns 
into communion with their people in a ceremony of 
public solemnity and rejoicing, after they have succeeded 
to their high estate. Every sovereign of India, or of 

voi. 11 B 
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parla of India, did it in the old days. Every chief in 
India — the illustration may even bo carried as far as the 
titled noblemen and semindars — does it now ; and the 
installation durbar Ls an accepted and acceptable feature 
of ceremonial life from one end of the country to the 
other. If this is so in all the grades of our social 
hierarchy, how much more important and desirable it is 
that it should obtain in the highest. I find, for my part, 
in such a ceremony much more than a mere official 
recognition of the fact that one monarch has died and 
another succeeded. To millions of the people in their 
remote and contracted lives this can make but little 
difference. But the community of interest between a 
sovereign and his people — to which such a function 
testifies, and which it serves to keep alive — is most vital 
and most important. Society in all ages ha.s sought a 
head to whom it has been prepared to pay revcrciiee, 
atitl kingship is the popular form that has been assumed 
by this almo.st universal hwlinct. But it is in proiwtiun 
as the suporlority thus wiUhigly ackcinwletlged by Hie 
subject ccn.soa to he merely official and titular, and as 
the King becomes the representative as well a.s the 
figure-head of hts people, Uuit the relationship is of value 
to both of them. The life and vigour of a nation are 
summed up before the world in the person of its 
sovereign. He symboHaes its unity, and speaks for it in 
the gate. Here, in India, it is for the first time under 
the BritLsh Crown that this unity has been attained, and 
that tho entire Continent has acknowledged a single 
ruler. The political force and the moral grandeur of the 
nation are indlsfiutably increased by this form of coltesion, 
and both are raised in the estimation of the world ly a 
demonstration of its reality. There is another point of 
view from which I regard such a display as having far 
more than a superficial value. In all our various divi- 
sions ill this country — divisions of race and class and 
custom and creed— the one thing that holds us together, 
and subordinates the things that make for separation to 
dte compelling force of union, is loyalty to a common 
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head, membership of the same body politic, fellow-citizen- 
ship of the same Empire. The more we realise this, the 
happier will be our individual lives, and the more assured 
our national destinies. It is, therefore, as an act of 
supreme public solemnity, demonstrating to ourselves 
our union and to the world our strength, that I regard 
the Delhi ceremonial, and certainly as no mere pageant, 
intended to dazzle the senses for a few hours or days and 
then to be forgotten. To my mind Lord Lytton, who 
was the first in British times to inaugurate such an 
Imperial Durbar as we propose to hold, though in 
different circumstances and on a smaller scale, set an 
example characterised both by statesmanship and 
imagination. I have not a doubt that much good 
flowed from the Imperial assemblage of January i, 
1877 ; and, under the blessing of Providence, I firmly 
believe that similar and even larger results will follow 
from the ceremony of January i, 1903. 

Of course the occasion would be made both more 
solemn and more historic if the King-Emperor were able 
to be present in person and could place the crown of all 
tlie Indias upon his own brow. Long ago, when we 
were first formulating our plans, I ventured to present 
this aspect of the case to His Majesty. The idea was 
most agreeable to him, and he would have greatly 
rejoiced to be able to carry it out. His love for this 
country has always been great, and I venture to affirm 
that he is as proud to be Ae first Emperor of all India 
as the late Queen Victoria was to be its first Empress. 
But the duties of State are too absorbing to permit his 
Majesty to be absent from England for so many weeks 
as would have been requited, and he was compelled to 
desist from gratifying a wish that would otherwise have 
had for him the greatest attractions. In these circum- 
stances, ihe news will be received with delight that His 
Majesty has deputed his brother, the Duke of Connaught, 
to represent tibe Royal Family at the approaching 
Durbar. The presence of the Duke and Dudiess, who 
have already spent so many happy years in this country. 
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and who are so universally loved by all classes of the 
people, will lend to our proceedings a distinction that 
they would otherwise have iacked, and will bring home 
more directly to all India the vivid personal interest of 
the Sovereign. We sliall feel that the King is in a 
certain sense with us in the person of his brother, and 
that, as it was not in his power either to attend himself, 
or tot depute the Hoir^Apparent, whom we ail hope to 
welcome at a later date. His Majesty has taken the best 
means of testifying to India his profound sympathy and 
regard. 

There is another point of view from which I think 
that such a gathering as that which will take place at 
Delhi will be of value, The weak spot of India is what 
1 may call its water-tight compartment system. Each 
Province, each Native State, la more or less shut off by 
solid bulkheads even from its neighbour. The .spread of 
railways and the relaxation of social rofstrictions arc 
tending to break these down. But tliey are still very 
strong. Ufincea wlio live in the south have* rarely, if 
ever, In their lives seen or visited the States of the north. 
Perhaps among the latter there are Chiefs who have 
rarely left their homes. It cannot but bo a good thing 
that they should meet and get to know each other and 
exchange ideas ; and yet no opportunity of meeting on a 
large scale is possible, unless It be afforded by a State 
occasion such as this. If we look at the Continent of 
Europe, we shall see what immense strides have been 
made in the development of common interests and in the 
cause of peace since the European rulers have taken to 
meeting each other on important occasions Where 
they used, in the old days, to set their armies in motion 
upon tihe slightest bream of suweion, they now have a 
talk and exchange toasts at omcial banquets, Greece 
did the same thing in ancient times, and in a way 
peculiar to herself; for it cannot be doubted that the 
national spirit, whiehfheld all those little States together 
and enabled them to. stand up against the; greatest 
rtijltary empires of the old world, waa largely bred and 
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nurtured at the Pan-Hellenic gatherings known as the 
Olympic Games, 

Again, in this country I think that it is an equal 
benefit to the British administrators from different pro- 
vinces to meet. There is many a man in Madras who 
has never seen the Punjab, or even in Bombay who is 
wholly ignorant of Bengal. The Viceroy is almost the 
only man in India who has the chance of knowing the 
whole country and of applying the comparative test. 
People are apt to complain of uniformity in government. 

I can assure them that the differentiations of system and 
plan in India are amazing. I am not the person to wish 
to blot them out; but I do say confidently that an 
occasion like the Delhi Durbar, when soldiers and 
civilians from all parts of India will meet, not for a few 
hours or a day, but for a fortnight, and can compare 
notes and exchange ideas with each other, will be fraught 
with incalculable advantage both to the participants and 
to the administration which they serve. 

These appear to me, apart from the act of homage 
to the Sovereign, to be the principal benefits that will 
accrue to India as a whole from the Durbar. I have, as 
is known, endeavoured still further to utilise the oppor- 
tunity in a practical spirit by arranging for a great 
Exhibition of Indian Art Manufactures to be held at 
Delhi at the same time, I confidently assure the public 
that they will be greatly astonished at the range, the 
variety, and the beauty of this Exhibition. Whether 
it is true that the old Indian arts are being killed 
by European competition — a charge that is freemently 
brought by those who do not make the smallest effort to 
keep thorn alive themselves,— or whether they are perish- 
ing from this apathy, or whether India merely provides, 
as I suspect, an illustration of a world-wide law, the fact 
remains that the process of extinction has not been 
carried nearly so far as many suppose, and that the 
artificers still exist in In^Ia, even in these days of com- 
mercial ideas and debauched taste, who are capable of 
satisfying the demand for the artistic and beautiful and 
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rare, If such a demand there be. I cannot pretend by a 
single exhibition to create it; but if it already be in 
cxistcnce~as I cannot but tliink, though perhaps dor- 
mant and abashed,- - then we may do a good deal by an 
opportunity such as this to revive and stimulate it ; for 
we shall, I hope, both advertise to the world what we are 
capable of turning out, and also— which is much more 
important- -encourage the aptitudes and educate the 
taste of our own people. 

And now I wi.sh to say a few words about an even 
more practical aspect of the case, viz. the charge that 
will thereby be impo.scd upon the revenues of India. I 
have seen statements made about this subject that have 
startled even my hardened mind. It seems to be quite 
a popular thing to allege, in certain quarters, that the 
Durbar l.s going to cixst India at least a orore ; while in 
one responsible organ I read that f,ord C'urzon waa 
going to throw away upon senseless pomp and show a 
.sum of two itiillfons sterling. Of course, too, our old 
friend Nero, who is alleged to have fiddled wHile Rome 
burned, haa often been brought out for my special 
delectation. Personally. I deprecate the tendency to 
apply to every act of State, great or small, the sordid 
test of its actual equivalent in pice, and annas, and 
rupees. There are some things lor which no expendi- 
ture can be too great, just as there are others for which 
none can be too small. But I quite recognise that these 
abstract considerations will not appeal to everybody, and 
that there are both seriousness and sincerity in the conten- 
tion that, desirable and even necessary as the function may 
be, the public money should not be needlessly squandered 
upon it. This plea seems to me to be so reasonable that 
I propose to give to It the answer that it desmes. 

It emanates, I think, from two classes of persons— 
from those who think that no money ought to he spent 
at Delhi at all while parts of India are suffering from 
drought or scarcity, and from those who are anxious 
thSft, while some money is spent, it should not be too 
t^hi t will deal with the first class first. 
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A few weeks ago it is true that we were in the 
greatest anxiety and trepidation as to what might be in 
store for us in Guzerat, in parts of the Deccan, in Ajmer, 
and in portions of the Central Provinces and the Punjab. 
But I can truthfully say that the past three weeks have 
been, on the whole, the happiest that I have spent since 
I came to India ; for, by the merciful and continuous fall 
of rain in those tracts where it was most needed, we have, 

I believe, escaped all chance of real or widespread famine 
in the forthcoming winter, and though here and there 
we may be confronted witi distress, yet nothing in the 
shape of a national calamity is to be feared. But even 
supposing that this rain had not fallen, or that I am 
all wrong in my prognostications now, does any one 
suppoiie for a moment that, because we are going to 
expend a certain number of lakhs of rupees at Delhi, 
one penny less would have been devoted to the relief 
and sustenance of the destitute in other parts of India ? 
At the beginning of the famine of 1899, I gave the 
assuranen on behalf of Government that not one rupee 
would be stinted or spared that could bo devoted to the 
alleviation of distress and the saving of human life. 
That promise we faithfully fulfilled ; and even if famine 
burst upon us now, or while the Durbar was proceeding, 
we should not take from the public purse a single anna 
that would otherwise be consecrated to the service of the 
poor. They have the first claim upon our consideration ; 
and that claim we should regard it as an obligation of 
honour to discharge. 

Then there is the second class of critics, who re- 
cognise that the Durbar must cost something, but are 
apprehensive lest it should be run on too exorbitant a 
scale. 1 am old enough to remember that the same 
criticism was rife at the time of Lord Lytton’s Assem- 
blage in the autumn of 1876. Famine was at that lime 
^^broad ip the land, and loud were the denunciations, 
both in the Indian Press and even in Parliament at 
home, of his alleged extravagance and folly. And yet 
I have seem calculations made by Lord Lytton which 
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show that, when all recoveries liatl been made, the net 
cost to India of the Delhi Assemblage was only jfso.ocx), 
and of the entire rejoicings throughout India, Delhi 
included, 00,000. 

In one respect we are in a somewhat different 
position now, The Assemblage of 1877 was an almost 
exclusively official Assemblage. 1 have tried to gather, 
at the impending Durbar, representatives of all the 
leading classes of the community from every part of 
India. I want to make it a celebration, not of officials 
alone, but of llic public. This means lliat we shatl have 
at Delhi, in the forthcoming winter, larger camps, more 
guests, and, as a consequence, greater outlay than in 
1877. Quite apart from our own arrangements, the Im- 
provement in communicalions and the social progress that 
have taken place in the last twenty-five years will bring 
together a much larger cuncuurm; of persons. Nearly 
every one would like to be present ; and the number 
who will actually be present will be very large. All 
tliese futures will tend to increase the scsio of the 

Notwithstanding these considerations, I desire to 
assure the public, who have a right to know, that the 
proposed arrangements are being run on strictly business- 
like and economical lines. I remember hearing Lord 
Salisbury, in a speech at the Guildhall before I left £ng* 
land, eulogise our future Commander-In-Chief, Lord 
Kitohener, for his ability to run a campaign on com- 
mercial principles. 1 think that in respect of the 
Durbar we may lay a similar fiatterli^ unction to our 
souls. The whole of the buildings and structures at 
Delhi that are being erected for the special purposes of 
lliB gathering are being made of materials that will retain 
dieir value their preliminary use, and will be ofibred 
iW public sale In many cases recov^ies of from do to 
cent of the iniUal outlay are thus expected. The 
|wkand carriages, and horses, which have had to be 
HwHfctolleetad in such enotmoua numbers for fhe 
thh visitors, will be simMarlv dlsoosed of : 
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and here in many, cases I expect that we shall reti'ieve 
100 per cent of the value. The entire electric plant for 
lighting the camps and the Fort is part of the machinery 
that has been ordered by the Military Department for 
instituting the great experiment of ventilating and 
lighting the barracks in India by electricity. Down to 
the smallest detail, we are so arranging that the money 
will not be thrown away, but in some form or other will 
come back. Then I take another form of recovery. As 
we all know, railways are, for the most part, Government 
property in this country; and whether we work them 
ourselves or through others the whole or a considerable 
proportion of the profits come into our hands, I think 
that the critics may be invited to pause and wait to see 
the traffic receipts of Docembei', January, and February 
next before they continue their lamentations. I slmll 
be very much surprised if these returns do not put back 
into the pocket of Government the major portion of 
what it has spent There are also the postal and tele- 
graphic eervices, the profits of which pass into the 
Government chest, and from which we shall receive 
largely increased returns, Finally, I would Invite those 
who are so fearful of an unremunerative outlay to open 
their eyes to what is going on, and has been going on 
for months past, in all parts of India, I assert that 
hundreds of thousands of Indian workmen and artisans 
are receiving full employment and good wages in 
pr« 5 >aring for this Durbar, Go to the cotton-mills of 
Cawnpore and Jubbulpore and Lahore, where the tents 
ate made; to the factories, where the harness and 
saddlery are turned out ; to the carriage-builders, where 
the landaus and victorias are being built by the hundred; 
to the carpet-factories, where the durties and rugs are 
being woven ; to the fiirniture-makers, where the camp 
equipage is manufactured. Go to every Native State, 
wh^e tne durm and embroiderers will be found workirig 
doubi* time. Go to any towfi 'Ot even village in Indta 
where a native art industry exists, and has perhaps 
hitherto languished, but where -you. will find the copper- 
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and silversmiths, the carvers in wood and ivory 
and stone, the enamellers and painters and lacqncrers, 
hard at work, Go to all these places, and then form an 
opinion as to the effect upon Indian labour of the Delhi 
Durbar. Supposing we were to follow the advice of 
some of our friends and to issue a proclamation sus- 
pending the entire proceedings to-morrow, I predict that 
a cry of protest and of appeal would be heard from one 
end of the country to the other, and that, without 
benefiting a single individual, we should deprive tlic 
Indian artisan of one of the greatc.st opjrortunitie.s tliat 
he has enjoyed for generations, and inflict upon him a 
cruel and senseless itijury. 

I have ihiM argued that a large portion of the e.'c- 
pendilurc to be incurred at Delhi will be nomin^ only, 
and that wc shall take back or give back to India with 
one hand what wo expend with the other. Lei me deal 
with the actual figures. In the Hudgel of last March 
we provided for an outlay of sC] lakhs upon the Durbar. 
This Is the sum that, in the fertile imaginatio* of some 
writers, has been magnified to i crore, and i^en to s 
millions sterling, I do not include in this outlay the 
sura of 4 lakhs whJeh have been devoted to the Arts 
Exhibition, because I do not suppose dial any one will 
be found to argue that that is an expenditure of public 
money upon the Coronation, The greater part of it will 
be recovered, and in any year, Coronation or otherwise, 
it would have been a prudent and remunerative ex- 
penditure of the public money. Neither do I take the 
SJ lakhs provided for the Iroopa For we should not, of 
course, have expended that sum in bringing so large a 
number of troops to Delhi for the Durbar Mne. It is 
being expended, in the main, upon the great military 
manmuvres that ate an inseparable feature of modern 
military training, and that will take place during 
the month precraing the Durbar, in the same way as 
^ mancBuvres held by Lord Dnfferin in the same 
n^hbourhood, independently either of Durbar or of 
Coronationj in the year i88a There remain, than, the 
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26i lakhs, aupploraentod by such local expenditure as 
may imposed upon local Governments by their pre- 
parations ; and of the total sum, as I have pointed out, 
the greater part will most certainly be reimbursed. The 
actual net cost of the proceedings at Ddbi it is of course 
impossible at this date to calculate or forecast, but I 
hope I have said enough to show that it will be almost 
immeasurably less than the dimensions which a too 
tropical imagination has allowed it to assume, and that 
a great State ceremonial will never have been conducted 
in India upon more economical lines.' 

I cannot help thinking that the sensitiveness about 
expenditure here, which I hope that I may have suc- 
ceeded in allaying, has been to some extent fomented by 
the Impression that prevailed, till a little while ago, thht 
India might also be called upon to pay for a portion of 
the entertainment of the Indian vfaitors and military 
contingent who recently proceeded to England to take 
part in the Coronation festivities there. This was a 
subject #pon which the Government of India placed 
themselves some time ago in communication with the 
Home Government ; an<C as a sequel to this exchange 
of opinion, it was with pleasure that we heard that the 
Secretary of State had persuaded the Imperial Ex- 
chequer to assume the entire cost of all charges that 
bad been incurred in England in connection with the 
Indian visitors. These indnde the entertainment of the 
Indian eWefs and representatives, and of the contingent 
representing the Army and Volunteers, as well as the 
entire cost of the India Office ceremony. The principle 
that each country should pay for its own guests is, in 
my opinion, incontestably right ; and it will, I hope, be 
aoc^ted and acted upon in the future. 

I have now said enough, I hope, to show that neither 
fs Rome burning— on the contrary, I believe that she 
stands on the th^oldjof an era of great prosperity,— 
not, most certainly, is Nero fiddling. I do not indulge 

* ysft p. aoi 'When the finally ®afie up in 1904 it was 

firtnd that the »t#l el^ emniliiwl h> a little oyet ;J«io,ooo. 
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flWtb In prophecy in Imlia, mul 1 ciuinoi say what un- 
iiwsiieen viciasiuulcs, iineriial or oxtcrnul, may liu in 
SiM for us ; but, humanly siwakiiiK, we need not aiitici- 
^ts anything that is likely, during the few months that 
intervene between now and January next, to prevent ua 
from joining in the Delhi gathering with clear con- 
sciences and joyous hearts. It only now remains for us 
to endeavour to make our celebration in India not less 
successful than that which has just been carried through 
in England. A good many eyes in a gooil many parts 
of the globe will be directed upon Delhi in January 
next; and we shall have an opportunity, not merely 
of testifying the enthusiastic loyalty of India to the 
King-Kmperor, in the presence of hLs brother, but also 
of demonstrating to tlie world that India i.s not sunk in 
torpor or stagnation, but is alive with an cvcr-eXpaiuHng 
fin'co and energy, That all Imliii should approach tlicso 
curemouiOH with (niu heart and mind aiul voice is my 
moat oarnosi prayer •, ntul that tluiso wlio cannot take 
(lart in them at Delhi should hold similar ftijoiciugs 
and be similarly outertaiiicd In tiic nuigiiboiirliood of 
their own homes, it is our hoiic and do.siru to armnge. 

There la one small matter, tiersoual to myself, which 
I may perhaps be alloweci to mention before 1 conclude, 
because it also ha.s a wider bearing. I luavc seen it 
as.sumed in many ciuartcr.s that, na aooii as the Durbar 
is over, and this anxiety has been rrmovcdi I am likely 
to resign my office and to flit away to England, in the 
pursuit of personal or political ambitions there. Indeed, 
I scarcely know how many times during the cast two 
years similar stories have been flying about. Moth the 
authors of these rumours and those who give credit to 
tltoin do me an unconscious injustice in assuming that I 
could think of taking my hand off the plough before the 
end of the furrow is in sight Not once since I have 
been in India has any such idea entered my mind. 
Barring contingencies which cannot be foreseen, I have 
no intention whatever of so acting. Much of the work 
to which my colleagues and myself have set our hands 
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is still incomplete. So long as I receive from tlicra an 
as-sislance which has never swerved or abated, and so 
long as hciilth "and .strength are given to me to pursue 
the task, I should regard it a.s an abnegation of duty to 
lay it down. Whether the work be worth doing for the 
sake of the eountry, it is not for me to say. But I may 
be permitted to add that to me, at any rate, it appeals 
as the highest and most sacred of trusts. 


THE DURBAR 

At half-past twelve o’clock on Thursday, January i, 1903, 
the Viceroy, by command of the King-Emperor, held a Durbar 
at Delhi for the purpose of proclaiming the Coronation of His 
Majesty King Edward VII, Emperor of India. 

The number of spectators present in the arena was over 
1 6,000, and included their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, and the Grand Duke of Hesse, all the 
ofScinls of lire highest rank in India, and the principal Ruling 
Chiefs, oil! humired in number, with their retinues. It wa.s 
the largest and most brilliant assemblage of the kind ever 
witnessed in India; and for the splendour of its surroundings, 
and the imi>res.sivcnuss which marked the proceedings through- 
out, it was unequalled in tire history of similar ceremonies. 
The Durbar w.is held in a specially constructed amphitheatre 
throe miles beyond the Ridge at Delhi, the route from the 
Viceroy's Camp to it being closely lined with troops. On the 
plain opposite to the entrance to tire amphitheatre, whence 
they could be seen by the spectators, were drawn up over 
40,000 troops ; massed bands in the centre of the arena pe^ 
formed scleclions of music at intervals during the ceremony. 
After the herald had read the Proclamation announcing the 
Coronation of His Majesty the King-Emperor of India, the 
Viceroy addressed the Durbar as follows 

Your Royal Highnesses, Princes, and Peoples of 
India,— Five months ago in London His Majesty King 
Edward VII., King of England and Emperor of India, 
was invested with 5 ie crown and sceptre of the English 
kings. Only a few representatives of the Indian 
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JJ(B|i({re had the (jikhI forlwtu: to he {n’escnl at that 
flgftsrooiiy. To-diiy llis Majesty has by l\i.s niyal fiivmu" 
llfordcd ail ojijxirtimity to all his Indimi iiwijile to take 
part in similar rejoiciiitjs. and here, iiiui elsewhere 
throughout India, aregudicred together in honour of the 
event the Princes and Chiefs and nobles, who arc the 
inllars of his throne ; the European and Indian officials, 
who conduct hia administration with an integrity and 
devotion to duty beyond compare; the Army, British 
and native, which with such pre-eminent bravery defends 
his frontiers and fights his wars ; and the vast body of 
the loyal inhabitants of India of all races, who, amid 
a thousand varieties of circumstance and feeling and 
aistom, arc united in their S}M)ntaneous allegiance to the 
Iin[)erial Crown. It was with the special object of thu.s 
.solemnising his Coronation in linlia that Ilis Majesty 
commanded me, as liis Viceroy, to convene Ihi.s great 
IJiirhar, and it i.s to signify Uie supreme value that he 
attaches to the occasion that he has honourecl us by 
deputing his own brother, llis Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught, to join in tln.s celebratinn. 

It is twentV'six years .since, on the anniversary of 
this day, in this city of Imperial memories and traditions, 
and on this very spot, Queen Victoria was proclaimed 
the first Empress of India. That act was a vindication 
of her profound interest hi her Indian subjects, and of 
the accorapli.shcd unity of her Indian dominions under 
the paramountcy of the British Crown. To-day, a 
quarter of a century later, that Empire is not less but 
more united. The Sovereign to whom we arc met to 
render homage is not less dear to has 1 ndiau people, for 
they have scon his features and heard his voice. He 
has succeeded to a throne not only the mo.st illustrious 
but tlic most stable in the world ; and ill-informed would 
be the critic who would deny that not the least of the 
bases of its sccurity-^nay, I think a principal condition 
of its strength— -is the possession of the Indian Empire, 
and the faithful attachment and service of Hia Majasly's 
Indian people. Rich in her ancient traditions, India is 
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also rich in llic loyalty which has been kindled anew in 
her by the West. Amid the crowd of noble suitors 
who, through all the centuries, have sought her hand, 
she has given it only to the one who has also gained her 
trust. 

Nowhere else in the world would such a spectacle be 
possible as that which we witness here to-day. I do 
not speak of this great and imposing assemblage, 
unparalleled as I believe it to be. I refer to that 
which this gathering symbolises, and those to whose 
feelings it gives' expression. Over too rulers of separate 
States, whose united population amounts to 60,000,000 
q£ people, and whose territories extend over 55 degrees 
of longitude, have come here to testify their allegiance 
to their common Sovereign. We greatly esteem the 
sentiments of loyalty that have brought them to Delhi 
from such great distances, and often at considerable 
sacrifice ; and I shall presently be honoured by receiv- 
ing from their own lips their message of personal 
congratulation to the King. The officers and soldiers 
present are drawn from a force in India of nearly 230,000 
men, whose pride it is that they are the King’s army, 
The leaders of Indian society, official and unofficial, who 
are here, are the mouthpieces of a community of over 
230,000,000 souls. In spirit thei'efore, and one may 
almost say, through their rulers and deputies, in person, 
there is represented in this arena nearly one-fifth of the 
entire human race, All arc animated by a single feeling, 
and all bow before a single throne. And should It be 
asked how it is that any one sentiment can draw to- 
gether these vast and scattered forces and make them 
one, the answer is that loyalty to tire Sovereign is 
synonymous with confidence in me equity and benignity 
of his rule. It is not merely the expression of an 
emotion, but the record of an experience and the 
declaration of a belief. For to the majority of these 
millions the King’s Government has given freedom from 
invasion and anarchy; to others it has guaranteed 
their rights and privileges; to othei-s it opens ever- 
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uM til feg itvuniios of bonourdhlc employment ; to the 
SSmi S dispenses mercy in the hour of suffering j and 
|^#il il endccivours to give cq^iial justice, immunity 
{{Pin oppreswsion, and the bicssmgs of enlightcniuent 
iind peace. To have won such a dominion is a great 
achievement. To hold it by fair and righteous dealing 
is a greater. To weld it by prudent statesmanship into 
a single and compact whole will be and is the greatest 
of all. 

Such are the ideas and aims that are embodied in 
the summoning of this Coronation Durbar. It is now 
my duty to read to you the gracious message which 
His Majesty has desired me to convey to his Indian 
Ijoople : - 

'* It gives me much plea.surc to send a message of 
greeting to my Indian ^H-oplc, on the solemn occasion 
when they are cclchratlng ray ('oronalion. Only a 
small mimlrer of the Indian princes and reprosontativos 
wore able to bo im'seul at the Ceremony ■a'hich look 
place ill London I and I .aa’ordingly instructed my 
Viceroy and Governor-General to hold a great Durbar 
at Delhi, in order to alTord an opporlimlty to all the 
Indian Princes, Chiefs, and peoples, and to the odlciols of 
iny Govermneut, to commemorate this auspicious event. 
Kven since my visit to India in 1875 £ have regarded 
that country and its peopie.s with deep affection ; and I 
am conscious of their earnest and loyal devotion to 
ray House and Throne. During recent years many 
evidences of their attachment have reached me; and 
my Indian troops have rendered conspicuous services in 
the wars and victories of my Empire, 

“ I confidently hope (hat ray beloved son, the Prince 
of Wales, and the Princess of wales, may before long be 
able to make themselves personally acquainted with India 
and the country which I have always desired that they 
should sec, and which they are equally anxious to 
visit. Gladly would I have come to India upon this 
eventful occasion myself had this been found possible. 
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I have, however, sent my dear brother, the Duke of 
Connaught, who is already so well known in India, in 
order that ray Family may be represented at the 
Ceremony held to celebrate ray Coronation. 

" My desire, since I succeeded to the Throne of ray 
revered mother, the late Queen Victoria, the first Empress 
of India, has been to maintain unimpaired the some prin- 
ciples of humane and equitable administration which 
secured for her in so wonderful a degree the veneration 
and affection of her Indian subjects. To all my feudatories 
and subjects throughout India I renew the assurance of 
my regard for their liberties, of respect for their dignities 
and rights, of interest in their advancement, and of 
devotion to their welfare, which are the supreme aim 
and object of my rule, and which, under the blessing of 
Almighty God, will lead to the increasing prosperity 
of my Indian Empire and the greater happiness of its 
people." 

Princes’and peoples of India, these are the words of 
the Sovereign whose Coronation we are assembled to 
celebrate. They provide a stimulus and an inspiration to 
the officers who serve him, and they breathe the lessons 
of magnanimity and good-will to all. To those of us 
who, like my colleagues and myself, are the direct 
instruments of His Majesty's Government, they suggest 
tlic spirit that should guide our conduct and infuse 
our administration. Never was there a time when we 
were more desirous that that administration should be 
characterised by generosity and lenience. Those who' 
have suffered much deserve much ; and those who have 
wrought well deserve well. The Princes of India have 
offered us their soldiers and thqir own swords in the 
recent campaigns of the Empire ; and in other struggles, 
such as those against drought and famine, they have 
conducted themselves with equal gallantry and credit. 
It is difficult to give to them more than they already 
enjoy, and impossible to add to a security whose 
imdolability is beyond dispute. Nevertheless, it has 

voi» II C 
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been n ideasufe to us to propose that Gnvcrumi'nt shall 
to exiat any interest for a porioil of three years 
upon all loans that have been madt* or gunranlt'cil by 
tho Goyernmont of India to Native Stales in connectiun 
with the last famine; and \rc hoj)e that this hcnefac- 
tl{®[ may be aeceptable to those to whom it is offered. 
§thcr and more numerous das-scs there arc in this great 
country to whom wc would gladly extend and to whom 
we hope before long to be in a position to announce 
relief. In the midst of a financial year it is not ahvay.s 
expedient to make announcements, or easy to frame 
calculations. If, however, the present conditions con- 
timic, and if, as we have good reason to believe, we 
have entered upon a jioriod of prosperity in Indian 
finance, then I trust that these early yeans of Ili.v 
Majesty's reign may not pass hy without the Govern- 
ment of Imlia hehig able to (letnon.drata their fecling.s 
of .symiiathy and regard for the Indian ptipulation hy 
measures of finandal relief, which their patient and 
loyal aiiuhiot in years of depis’ssion .ind disii*ss rentiers 
it es|)eelally gratifying to nut to eonteinplale. I neetl 
not now refer to oilier acts of consitleration or favour 
whicli wc have ass(jcinle,il with the pre.senl nccasiou, 
since they are reeovdeil elsewhere. Hut it is my 
privilege to make the announcenient to the officers of 
the Army that heiiceforwartl the name of the Indian 
Staff Coi'p.s will cease to exist, and that they will 
belong to the single ami homc^euoons Intlian Army of 
the King. 

I’rinces and peoples, if wc turn our gaise for a moment 
to the future, a great development appuans with little 
doubt to lie before this counliy. There is no Indian 
problem, be it of population or education or labour or 
subsistence, which is not in the power of .statesmanship 
to solve. The solution of many is even now proceeding 
before our eye.s. If the combined arras of Great Britain 
and India can .secure continued peace upon our borders, 
^ unity prevails within them, between Princo.s and 
between European and Indian, and between rulers 
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and ruled, and if the seasons fail not in their bounty, 
then nothing can arrest the marcli of progress. The 
India of the future will, under Providence, not be an 
India of diminishing plenty, of empty prospect, or of 
justifiable discontent, but one of expanding industry, 
of awakened faculties, of increasing prosperity, and of 
more widely distributed comfort and wealth. I have faitli 
in the conscience and the purpose of my own country, 
and I believe in the almost illimitable capacities of this. 
But under no other conditions can this future be 
realised than the unchallenged supremacy of the Para- 
mount Power, and under no other controlling authority 
is this capable of being maintained than tiiat of the 
British Crown. 

And now I will bring these remarks to a close. It is 
my earnest hope that this great assemblage may long be 
remembered by the peoples of India as having brought 
them into contact at a moment of great solemnity with 
the personality and the sentiments of their Sovereign. 1 
hope that Sts memories will be those of happiness and 
rejoicing, and that the reign of King Edward VII., so 
aaspiciously begun, will live in the annals of India and 
in the hearts of its people. We pray tliat, under the 
'blc.ssing of the Almighty Ruler of the Universe, his 
sovereignty and power may last for long years, lliat the 
well-being of his subjects may grow from day to day, 
that the administration of his officers may be stamped 
with wisdom and virtue, and that the security and 
beneficence of his dominion may endure for ever. 

Long live the King, Emperor of India ! 


EXTRACT FROM BUDGET SPEECH 
March 25, 1903 

These remarks lead me by a natural transition to say 
something about the Durbsff itself. And first I must 
devote a few words to the cost. As I said in my speech 
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been » pleasure to us to propose that Government sliall 
pease to exact any interest for a period of three years 
upon all loans that have been made or guaranteed by 
me Government of India to. Native States in connection 
with the last famine ; and we hope that this benefac- 
tion' may be acceptable to those to whom it is offered. 
Other and more numerous classes there are in this great 
country to whom we would gladly extend and to whom 
we hope before long to be in a position to announce 
relief. In the midst of a financial year it is not always 
expedient to make announcements, or easy to frame 
calculations. If, however, the present conditions con- 
tinue, and if, as we have good reason to believe, we 
have entered upon a period of prosperity in Indian 
finance, then I trust that these early years of His 
Majesty’s reign may not pass by without the Govern- 
ment of India being able to demonstrate their feelings 
of sympathy and regard for Uie Indian population by 
measures of financial relief, which their patient and 
loyal conduct in years of depression and dist«.‘is renders 
it especially gratifying to me to contemplate. 1 need 
not now refer to other acts of consideration or favour 
which we have associated with the present occasion, 
since they are recorded elsewhere. But it is my 
privilege to make the announcement to the officers of 
the Army that henceforward the name of the Indian 
Staff Corps will cease to exist, and that they will 
belong to the single and homogeneous Indian Army of 
the King. 

Princes and peoples, if we turn our gaze for a moment 
to the future, a great development appears with little 
doubt to lie before this country. There is no Indian 
problem, be it of population or education or labour or 
subsistence, which is not in the power of statesmanship 
to solve. The solution of many is even now proceeding 
before our eyes. If the combined arms of Great Britain 
and India can secure continued peace upon oiw borders, 
if unity prevails within them, between Princes and 
people, between European and Indian, and between rulers 
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and ruled, and if the seasons fail not in their bounty, 
then nothing can arrest the march of progress. The 
India of tlie future will, under Providence, not be an 
India of diminishing plenty, of empty prospect, or of 
justifiable discontent, but one of expanding industry, 
of awakened faculties, of increasing prosperity, and of 
more widely distributed comfort and wealth. I have faith 
in the conscience and the purpose of my own country, 
and I believe in the almost illimitable capacities of this. 
But under no other conditions can this future be 
realised than the unchallenged supremacy of the Para- 
mount Power, and under no other controlling authority 
is this capable of being maintained than that of the 
British Crown. 

And now I will bring these remarks to a close. It is 
my earnest hope that this groat assemblage may long be 
remembered by the peoples of India as having brought 
them into contact at a moment of great solemnity with 
the personality and the sentiments of their Sovereign. I 
,hopo that •Its memories will be tho.se of happiness and 
rejoicing, and that the reign of King Edward VII., so 
au.spiciously begun, will live in the annals of India and 
in the hearts of its people. Wo pray that, under the 
• blessing of the Almighty Ruler of the Universe, his 
sovereignty and power may last for long years, that the 
well-being of his .subjects may grow from day to day, 
that the administration of hi.s officers may be stamped 
witli wisdom and virtue, and Uiat the security and 
beneficence of his dominion may endure for ever. 

Long live the King, Emperor of India I 


EXTRACT FROM BUDGET SPEECH 
March 25, 1903 

These remarks lead me by a natural transition to say 
something about the Durbi itself. And first I must 
devote a few words to the cost As I said In my speech 
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iu September last— though this is not the teat which I 
would dream of applying myself as the final or crucial 
touchstone to a ceremony vrtiich I at any rate regard as 
having had a profound political significance, and an 
almost immeasurable political effect, yet I have no 
right to object to its bang applied by others, and I 
realise that even symbolism presents itself to many 
minds in terms of rupees and pies. If, however, we 
apply this standard, then I do not hesitate to claim an 
absolute vindication for all that 1 said last autumn, I 
remarked then that of the 26J lakhs estimated for 
Imperial expenditure we should recover the greater 
part, and I added that a great State ceremonial would 
never have been conducted in India upon more 
economical lines. These prophecies were not universally 
accepted at the time, but they have turned out to be 
scrupulously correct And indeed they overo-slimatcd, 
rather than understated, the actual outlay. The net 
charge against Imperial revenues for the entire Durbar 
works out at little more than 12J lakhs or ;SlS4,CiOa If 
to this we add the expenses Inourrcd by local Govern- 
ments for their provincial camps, over which, from the 
circumstances' of the case, the Government of India 
could exercise little control, and which amounted to a 
net total of a little over lakhs or £gg,ix)0, we get a 
net charge. Imperial and provincial, of about 180,000 
for the Durbar!^ Is there any one who will tell me that 
this is an excessive charge upon a population of over 
230 millions in British India, exclusive of the Native 
States, for celebrating the Coronation of tlieir Sovere^n? 
In Great Britain, with a population of 41 millions of 
people, they voted, I believe, 100,000 for a similar 
purpose, Of a charge of less than ji per head of the 
people. They also spent 70,000 in entertaining the 
representatives who came from India to attend the 
ceremony. In India we have spent 80,000 with a 
population of nearly 300 millions in all, or about Jth of 

' VVliai >11 the uxixuits had ceme in, this w» mked, a: has been said, 
tp a little o*et ,^aoo,o^», 
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a peony per head of the entire community. Is this too 
heavy a price for the people to pay for the Coronation 
of their Emperor ? Has a similar sum never been spent 
upon an Indian marriage or upon an Indian accession 7 
VSihy, the sum is only about one-seventh part of the relief 
which we are going to give, not once, but in each suc- 
ceeding year, to the Indian people by our relief of 
taxation. Each one of them paid in January a great 
deal less than a farthing for the Coronation of his 
Emperor ; but he goes away in March with nearly eight 
times that sura in his pocket per annum. Spread over 
such enormous masses, the bounty may, in individual 
cases, seem small, but the recipient, I am sure, would 
be the first to recognise the degree to which he has 
gained ; and I expect, if we could consult him, that he 
would at once respond by a request to have a Durbar 
every year, if only it was likely to be attended with 
similar results. There are, I know, some who say that 
this is all very well, but that we must look at what the 
Durbar oJst me Princes and tbeir people. Well, 1 do 
not know what it cost them, nor does anybody else, 
though I have seen a good many extravagant and 
random calculations. But I do know that these sums 
were voluntarily spent, that they were all spent in the 
country, that they diffused employment and radiated 
contentment far and wide, and that it would be im- 
possible to got up a protrat or a petition against them 
m a single Native State or in any part of the Indian 
Continent. 

But I would ask whether we may not leave this 
somewhat sordid field of controversy, and pause for a 
moment to inquire what was the effect of the Durbar 
itself. I have deprecated the financial criterion. Heie 
let me deprecate the ceremonial criterion also. I have 
read a great deal since January about pomp and 
pageantry, and the idea of some persons seems to be 
that tte Durbar was intended only to show the m^i- 
ficence of the Empire and the trappings of the East. 
How strangely we often misread each other in the 
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world, I suppose that reams of paper and gallons of 
ink have been expended upon the delineation of the 
splendours of the Durbar. May I make a confession ? 
I have never read these accounts without a positive 
pang ; for all the while I have been thinking about some- 
thing else. I hope I am not a rhapsodist or a dreamer ; 
but to me, and I hope to the majority of us, the Durbar 
meant not a panorama or a procession ; it was a land- 
mark in the history of the people, and a chapter in the 
ritual of the State. What was it intended for? It was 
meant to remind all the Princes and peoples of the 
Asiatic Empire of the British Crown that they had 
passed under the dominion of a new and single 
Sovereign, to enable them to solemnise that great and 
momentous event and to receive the Royal assurance 
and greeting. And what was its effect? They learned 
that under tliat benign influence they were one ; that 
they were not scattoi'ed atoms in a heterogeneous and 
cumbersome mass, but co-ordinate units in a harmonious 
and majestic whole. The scales of isolStion and 
prejudice and distrust fell from their eyes, and, from the 
Arab sheikhs of Aden on the west to the Shan chiefs of 
the Mekong on the borders of China, they felt the thrill 
of a common loyalty and the inspiration of a single aim. 
Was there nothing in this? Is it nothing that the 
Sovereign at his Coronation should exchange pledges 
with his assembled lieges — of protection and respect on 
the one side, of spontaneous allegiance on the other? 
Is it nothing that the citizens of the Empire should 
learn what that Empire means? Even if wo take the 
rest of India, which could not be present at Delhi, but 
held its own rejoioiugs in its own place, is it nothing to 
lift an entire people for a little space out of the rut of 
their narrow and parochial lives, and to let them catch 
a glimpse of a higher ideal, an appreciation of the 
hidden laws that regulate the march of nations and the 
destinies of men ? I believe that the Durbar, more than 
any event in modern history, showed to the Indian 
people the path which, under the guidance of Pfovl- 
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dence, they are treading, taught the Indian Empire its 
unity, and impressed the world with its moral as well as 
material force. It will not be forgotten. The sound of 
the trumpets has already died away ; the captains and 
the kings have departed , but the effect produced by 
this overwhelming display of unity and patriotism is 
still alive and will not perish. Everywhere it is known 
that upon the throne of the East is seated a power that 
has made of the sentiments, the aspirations, and the 
interests of 300 millions of Asiatics a living thing, and 
the units in that great aggregation have learned that in 
their corporation lies their strengtli. As a disinterested 
spectator of the Durbar remarked, Not until to-day did 
I realise that the destinies of the East still lie, as they 
always have done, in the hollow of India’s hand. I 
think, too, that the Durbar taught the lesson not only 
of power but of duty. There was not an officer of 
Government there present, there was not a Ruling 
Prince nor a thoughtful spectator, who must not at one 
moment 3 r other have felt that participation in so great 
a conception carried with it responsibility as well as 
pride, and that he owed something in return for what- 
ever of dignity or security or opportunity the Empire 
had given to him. 



EDUCATION 

MAHARAJA’S COLLEGE AT TREVANDRUM 
(TRAVANCORE) 

In the course of his visit to the Native Slate of Travancore in 
November igao, the Viceroy visited the Mabaiaja's College at 
Trevandium, and addressed the students as follows 

I am sure that we have all heard with the utmost 
pleasure the announcement that has just been made by 
the Dewan of the gracious and liberal manndl- in wliich 
His Highness desires to commemorate my visit to this 
place. It is very characteristic of the enlightenment 
and generosity of His Highness, and the opening which 
will_ thus be afforded to the accomplishments and 
abilities of the young men who have studied in this 
College, even though it does not serve to remind them 
in the future of the occasion of tire foundation of the 
prize, will at any rate be a valuable incentive to their 
own studies. 

Nothing gives me greater pleasure in my tours 
through India than to visit those institutions where the 
young men are being educated who in the next genera- 
tion will have the fortunes of the country to so large an 
. extent in their hands. Whether the College be one 
that is training up young Chiefs and nobles who will one 
day be called upon to manage estates or to govern 
peoples, or whether it is qualifying young men who, 
although not of such exalt^ birth, will yet supply the 
officials and administrators and public servants of the 

*4 
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future, the spectacle is equally interesting and equally 
inspiring. When we are at school or college ourselves 
we hardly appreciate what a work is going on among 
us. We are absorbed in tlie friendly rivalry of passing 
examinations, or winning prizes, or excelling in games. 
Our horizon seems somewhat limited because it is so 
full. But all the while every minute of the time that 
we spend in the school or the college is leaving its mark 
on our character. We are being influenced from day to 
day by the boys we associate with, by the masters who 
teach us, by the books that we read, by the half- 
unconscious effect of our surroundings ; and, almost 
before we have realised it, we are turned out into the 
world with a stamp fixed upon us which remains with 
us for life, and models all our conduct and actions, 
much as the face of a monarch is minted for all time 
upon tlie surface of a coin. I think it is a good tUng 
therefore, now and then, for boys and young men while 
at school to pause, and to question themselves as to tiie 
die Uiat i# being stamped iqxsn them, and as to the sort 
of currency, whether of gold or silver or copper, or some 
less pure alloy, of which they are going to be turned 
out. 

Pupils of this College, if there is one word of advice 
that 1 might offer to you, it would be this ; Do not all 
fall into the same mould. Do not pa.ssively accept the 
same metal. Take as a .stimulus to your imaginations 
the singular variety and interest of the State to which 
you belong. I do not suppose that in the whole of 
India there is a State with greater fertility of resources, 
with more picturesque surroundings, with ampler oppor- 
tunities for work, with richer prospects of development 
It is also a very patriotic Slate, Every good Travan- 
corcan thinks that there is no place like Travancore, no 
college like the Trevandrum College, no prince like His 
Highness the Maharaja. With this fund of patriotism 
to start with, which should supply you with the initial 
impetus, I say: Look about you while you are still 
young, test your own aptitudes, and make up your 
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mind as to tlm manner in which, when your academic 
education is over, you are going to serve the State. 
Do not follow each other like a flock of sheep, who 
always go through the same hole in a hedge. The 
hedge of public duty is capable of being pierced in a 
great many places, and the man who wants to gel to 
the other side will waste a lot of precious time if he 
waits for his turn in the crowd that is hying to scramble 
through a single aperture. 

Think therefore of the number of opcning.s that lie 
before you in this interesting country. I believe that 
there is scarcely a single branch of scientific or technical 
education which is not capable of practical and re- 
munerative pursuit in Travancore. There arc minerals 
to be unearthed ; there is an abundant water-supply 
capable of being converted into different forms of energy 
and productiveness ; there is an infinite richness of 
plants and limbers and trees; there are manifold 
varieties of animals and birds and insects ; there arc all 
sorts of experiments Ural mighi be made in aj^riculture ; 
there arc numerous openings for public works ; llicrc is 
ample scope both tor the student who prefers the 
laboratory, and for the out-of-door explorer or engineer. 

In aii these pursuits I am sure that you wfii meet 
with the warmest encouragement from the European 
professors of this College, and not less from His High- 
ness the Msdiaraja himsofe The Maharajas of Travan- 
core have always been distinguished for their patronage 
of learning. His Highness takes the keenest interest in 
the welfare of this College; and I have heard with 
pleasure, with reference to one of the fields of study 
that 1 mentioned just now, viz. that of Scientific 
Forestry, that he is sending four pupils to study in 
the Forest School of the Government of India at Deh 
a Dun. 

Let me urge you, therefore, students of this College, 
to remember that your patriotism, which is an excellent 
thing, should not stop at thinking or saying that there 
is no such place as Travancore— otherwise it would be 
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a rather cheap and tawdry sentiment, — but should pro- 
ceed to the discovery of independent channels by which 
you may each of you reader service to the Slate. You 
have a groat many advantages offered to you in this 
institution. You have admirable tuition. You have, I 
believe, the second best library in the whole of the 
South of India. You have a generous and paternal 
Government. You are, in fact, a very highly &voured 
and rather a spoiled body of young men. For all this 
you owe some return. Take, therefore, a line for your- 
selves; get out of the rut; the whole of life is not 
summed up in the office or in the law courts ; remember 
that while the opportunities for a career can be, and 
are, here provided for you by others, the career itself 
will be what the individual makes it; and let the 
ambition of each one of you be to say, when his time is 
nearing its end, that, whether in a small way or in a 
great, ho ha,s rendered an appreciable service to his 
native country. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, SIMLA 

In September igot the Viectoy convened an Educational 
Conference at Simla, to discuss the various refonnatory 
measures that were required in every branch of Indian 
education. There were present the leading members of the 
Government, the rircctors of Public Instruction from eveiy 
province in India, and representatives of the principal Collegea 
The Conference, which was presided over by the Viceroy, 
sat every day for a fortnight, and passed a series of resolutions 
which were the basis of ie reforms that were carried out 
during the ensuing four years. Lord Curson indicated their 
nature in his opening address, which was as follows ; — 

I have invited you hero to assist me with your advice 
in the inquiry upon which the Government is engaged 
with reference to the existing system of education in 
India. In any scrutiny of tiiis system it is, I think, 
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desirable that we should consider it from every point of 
view, in its broader and more important as well as in its 
narrower aspects. If we are to embark upoji reform, it 
will be well that our eyes should range in advance over 
the entire arena, that we' should co-ordinate the various 
departments of educational effort, and should deal with 
them as parts of a systematised whole. In this way we 
may best succeed in observing proportion in our treat- 
ment of the matter and fidelity to the guiding principles 
upon which it is our desire to proceed. I shall therefore 
ask your attention successively to the following sub- 
headings of our main subject— University Education, 
Secondary Education, Primary Education, Technical 
Education, and, finally, to such general questions as 
remain over from our detailed inquiries. I will indicate 
to you presently what is the nature of tlio problems to 
which I think that we should endeavour to find a .solution 
in each of the categories to which I have referred. 

But, before doing this, I should like to say a few 
prefatory words as to the character and sc(Jpc of the 
present Conference. We arc a small number of per.sons 
collected round this tabic. Had I accepted one-half of 
the offers and suggestions that have been made to mo, 
this room, large as it is, would not have held the 
numerous authorities who courteously volunteered their 
services. They did so, I thbik, in the belief that this 
gathering is more than it pretends to be. We arc not 
met here to devise a brand-new plan of educational 
reform, which is to spring fully armed from the head 
of the Home Department, and to be imposed nolens 
volens upon the Indian public. The Conference is 
merely a gathering of the highest educational officers 
of Government, as well as of ffie official representatives 
of our leading Universities, whom I desire to consult 
upon many matters concerning which we at head- 
quarters are lacking in first-hand knowledge, but to 
which, on the other hand, they have devoted many 
years of their lives. Th^ will give us information 
which the Government does not possess, and will pte- 
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vent «s from committing mistakes into which we might 
otherwise fall. 

But I do not expect our meetings, informal and 
confidential as they will be, to take the place of that 
examination of the subject and of our ideas upon it, 
by the educated sections of the outside public, wWch 
I tltink that they are quite entitled to offer, and which I, 
for my part, shall be grateful to receive. Tie question 
of Education in India is one that concerns not only the 
Viceroy or his Council, or tire persons who are engaged, 
officially or otherwise, in administering tie present 
system. It is the concern of every educated man in 
the country — aye, and also of the uneducated millions 
whom wo hope to draw gradually within its range. 
Their interest in the matter is as great as ours ; for, 
while in it is involved our responsibility, upon it hangs 
their future. Do not let any one suppose, therefore, 
that wc arc going to laundi any vast or sudden surprise 
upon the Indian community without hearing what they 
think or what they may have to say. Concealment has 
boon no part of ray policy since I have been in India ; 
and the education of the people is assuredly the last 
.subject to whiclr I should think of applying any such 
canon. It is for this reason that I have decided to 
address you, as I am now doing, not merely in order to 
indicate to the members of this Conference the .subjects 
wliich wc are about to examine, but also to take the 
outside public, so to speak, into our confidence, in order 
that they may know the nature of the difficult problem 
that we are studying, and may help us with their 
disinterested opinions upon it 

Before such an audience as this I need not enter into 
any critical examination of the steps by which education 
in India has reached its present stage. They may be 
summed up in the broad general statement that we have 
been occupied for seventy years in imparting an English 
education to an Asiatic people, I do not mean to imply 
that before this eMch commenced there was no education 
in the country. Education there was ; but it was narrow 
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in its range, exclusive and spasmodic in its application, 
religious rather than secular, theoretical rather man utili- 
tarian, in character. Above all, it wholly lacked any 
scientific organisation, and it was confined to a single 
sex. The landmarks of the reaction against this old 
system, which may now be said to have disappeared, 
and of the gradual and successful installation of its 
successor, have been Lord Macaulay’s Minute of 1835, 
the Despatch of the Court of Directors of July 1854, the 
Report of the Education Commission of 1882-83, *tnd a 
series of Resolutions of the Government of India, the 
last of which was that issued by the present Administra- 
tion in October 1899. In these may be traced the record 
of the struggles, the ambitions, the achievements, the 
error.s, the hopes, of English education in India. Wc 
have now reached a stage at which it is possible for us 
at the opening of a new century to pass them in review, 
and incumbent upon us to determine in what manner 
we are to proceed in the future. 

There exists a powerful school of opinion vAich docs 
not hide its conviction tliat the experiment was a mistake, 
and that its result has been disaster. When Erasmus 
was reproached with having laid the egg from which 
came forth the Reformation, “Yes,” ho replied ; “but I 
laid a hen’s egg, and Luther has hatched a lighting 
cock.” This, I believe, is pretty much the view of a 
good many of the critics of English education in India. 
They think that it has given birth to a tone of mind 
and to a type of character that is ill-regulated, averse 
from discipline, discontented, and in some cases actually 
disloyal. I have always severed myself from those 
pessimists, and I do so again now. I have no sympathy 
with those who mope and moan over that which has 
been the handiwork of our own hands, Let us take it 
with its good and its evil, To me it seems riiat there is 
no comparison between the two. Mistakes and blunders 
there have been, otherwise we should not have met hero 
tt}»day in order to discuss how we may set them right. 
BaJt the successes have been immeasurably greater. 
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Crude and visionary ideas, and half-educated and 
shallow products, of education, are far too plentiful; 
but I firmly believe that by the work of the past three- 
quarters of a century tire moral and intellectual standard 
of the community has been raised, and I should be 
ashamed of my country if I did not think that we were 
capable of raising it still higher. 

I have made this disclaimer of views to which ex- 
pression is given in so many quarters, because it will be 
my duty to-day to call your attention to the weak points 
of the system, rather than to its merits ; and because it 
might otherwise be thought that I had joined the band 
of carpers myself, and wanted to disparage and pull 
down, where my whole object is to reconstruct and 
build up. This, however, we cannot do until we realise 
where we have gone wrong and allowed unsoundness to 
enter in. 

Some ot these errors ai-e very much on the surface. 
We .started by a too slavish imitation of English models, 
and to thk day we have never purged ourselves of the 
taint. For instance, we thought that we could provide 
India with all that it required in the .shaiw of University 
education by simply copying the London University. 
In later times we have tried bodily to transplant smaller 
educational flora from the hothouses of Europe. Then 
VK opined that it wa,s enough to teach English to Indian 
children before they had even mastered their native 
tongues. Further, we assumed that because certain 
subjects were adapted to the Western intellect they 
could be equally assimilated by the Eastern, and that 
because they were communicated in certain formulae 
and a recognised terminology to English boys these 
would be equally intelligible to Indians. Finally, by 
making education the sole avenue to employment in the 
service of the State, we unconsciously made examination 
the sole test of education. Upon this point I must 
enlarge somewhat, seeing that it is at the root of the 
evil which we are convened to examine. 

The late Dr. Thring, who was one of the greatest 
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educationalists that England has produced, once re- 
marked that education is the transmission of life from 
the living through the living to the living. I am afraid 
that in India we have fallen somewhat from this ideal. 
The secret of life has been in our hands, and we have 
not stinted its outpouring ; but about the instruments, 
the form, the methods, and the recipients of the gift we 
have been not too particular. Examinations are being 
carried to extremes in most civilised countries, and 
cramming, which is their inevitable corollary, is now 
generally recognised as a universal danger, But in 
India we appear to have pushed the method to an 
excess greater than I have come across in any country, 
with the exception of China. We examine our boys 
from childhood to adolescence, and we put a pass before 
them as the sufHimtM bonmi of life. When I contem- 
plate the thousands of youths in our Indian schools 
and colleges, steadily grinding away in order to got 
their percentage of marks in an endless series of ex- 
aminations, the spectacle does not seem to mecless open 
-to lament than that of the monks whom one secs in 
Tibet, and who by a never-ending mechanical revolution 
of the prayer-wheel, accompanied by the repetition of 
sounds which convey little meaning even to the sup- 
pliant, think that they are compassing eternal salvation. 
I am not speaking of the results of the examination 
system so much as I am of its effect upon its victims. 
That is the real issue. It is of no use to turn out 
respectable clerks or munsife or vakils, if this is done at 
the expense of the intellect of the nation, A people 
cannot rise in the scale of intelligence by the cultimion 
of memory alone. Memory is not mind, though it is a 
faculty of the mind. And yet we go on sharpening the 
memory of our students, encouraging them to the 
application of purely mnemonic tests, stuffing their 
brains with the abracadabra of geometry and physics 
and algebra and logic, until, after hundreds, nay thou- 
sands, have perished by the way, the residuum, who have 
survived the successive teats, emerge in the Elysjan 
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fields of the B.A, degree. Teachers get carried away 
by the same fundamental error as their pupils, and, 
instead of thinking only of the mental and moral de- 
velopment of the students committed to their care, are 
absorbed witli percentages and passes and tabulated 
results. This is the furrow out of which we ought to 
lift Indian education if we can, before it has been finally 
dragged down and choked by the mire. 

There are other questions which I ask myself, and to 
which I cannot give the answer that I would like. I 
have remarked that we have been at work for seventy 
years. Even if we have done much, have we made 
the anticipated progress, and are we going ahead now ? 
We are educating 4I millions out of the total population 
of British India. Is this a satisfactory or an adequate 
proportion ? We spent upon education in the last year 
from public funds a sum of 1,140,000^ as compared 
with 360,000 from fees and endowments, Is the 
State’s contribution sufficient ? Ought it to be increased ? 
Is there a* educational policy of the Government of 
India at all? If so, is it observed, and what is the 
machinery by which it is carried out? Is there any due 
supervision of this vast and potent engine of creative 
energy, or, after its furnace has been fed, are the wheels 
left to go round, and the piston-rod to beat, without 
control ? As I say, I cannot answer all these questions 
as I should wish. There seems to me to be a misdirec- 
tion, and in some cases a waste, of force, for which I 
cannot hold the Government free from blame. I observe 
a conflict of systems which finds no justification in 
the administrative severance or in the local conditions 
of separate provinces and areas. In the praiseworthy 
desire to escape centralisation at headquarters we appear 
to have set up a number of petty kingdoms, a sort of 
heptarchy in the land, whose administration, in its 
freedom and lack of uniformity, reminds me of the 
days of the Hebrew judges, when there was no king 
in Israel, but every man did that which was right in 
his own eyes. Elasticity, flexibility, variety, our system 
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must have ; but it will lose half its force if they are not 
inspired by a common minciple or directed to a common 
aim. The limits of Government interference I shall 
discuss later on ; but it will be observed from what I 
have already said that the responsibility of Government, 
by which I mean the Imperial Government, is one that 
1 do not hesitate to avow. I hold the education of the 
Indian people to be as much a duty of the Central 
Government as the police of our cities or the taxation 
of our citizens. Indeed, more so ; for whereas these 
duties can safely be delegated to subordinate hands, the 
Government can never abrogate its personal respon- 
sibility for the living welfare of the multitudes that have 
been committed to its care. 

With these preliminaries I pass to an examination of 
the different problems that lie before ns. The first of 
these is the University system in India. The Indian 
Universities may be described as the first-fruits of the 
broad and liberal policy of the Education Despatch 
of 1854. Founded upon the model of the London 
University, they sprang into being at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. At a later date a somewhat different 
constitution, though a similar model, was adopted at 
Lahore and Allahabad. As time goes on, the list may 
perhaps be extended, though consolidation rather than 
multiplication of academic institutions is the object that 
I should prefer for the present to hold in view. 

Now the first reflection that strikes every observer 
of the Indian system who is familiar with the older 
English Universities is the fundamental contrast both of 
character and conception. Oxford and Cambridge are 
incorporated institutions composed of Colleges which 
constitute and are embodied in the corporate whole. 
The two together make the University ; they twain are 
one flesh. Each College has its own students and 
fellows and tutors, and its own local habitation, often 
hallowed by romance and venerable with age. The 
groups of Colleges combine for purposes of lectures. 
The University supervises and controls all by its ex- 
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animations, its professorial lectures, its central govern- 
ment, and its administration of corporate funds. Above 
all, it sways the life of the College undergraduate, by 
the memory of its past, by the influence of its public 
buildings, by its common institutions, and by the 
cosmopolitan field of interest and emulation which it 
offers. 

How different is Indial Here the University has no 
corporate existence in the same sense of the term ; it is 
not a collection of buildings, it is scarcely even a site. 
It is a body that controls courses of study and sets 
examination papers to the pupils of affiliated Colleges, 
They are not part of it. They are frequently not in the 
same city, sometimes not in the same province. The 
affiliated Colleges of the Calcutta University are scattered 
in regions as remote as Burma and Ceylon. Then look 
at the Colleges. They are not residential institutions, 
with a history, a tradition, a gmitis loci, a tutorial staff, 
of their own. They are for me most part collections of 
lecture-roAns, and class-rooms, and laboratories. They 
are bound to each other by no tie of common feeling, 
and to the Univcr.sity by no tie of filial reverence. On 
the contrary, each for the most part regards the others 
as rivals, and pursues its own path in self-centred and 
sometimes jealous isolation. The reproach has even 
been brought against them that their lecturers ai'e not 
teachers, but are merely the purveyors of a certain 
article to a class of purchasers, that this article happens 
to be called education, and tliat the purveyor stands not 
beliind a counter but behind a desk. There may be 
exaggeration in 'this description, but there may also be 
a grain of truth. Even if the process may be tormed 
education, it is not in the truest sense teaching : it may 
sharpen some facets of the mind, but it cannot properly 
develop the whole. 

These are, of course, the familiar characteristics of an 
examining as contrasted with a teaching University ; 
characteristics which, owing to Indian geography and 
to the peculiar circumstances of Indian life, are seen in 
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exaggeration in this country. The quo.stiou that they 
suggest to me is whether wc cannot do something to 
combine with the obligatory features of an Indian 
University some portion of the advantages and the 
influence of Western institutions. Of course, we cannot 
all in a moment, by a stroke of the pen, create an 
Indian Oxford or an Indian Cambridge. The country 
is not ready for the experiment, the funds are not 
forthcoming, the students would not be there, it would 
not fit in with the Indian environment. But at least it 
may be possible to remove the impediments that retard 
the ultimate realisation of such an ideal. The younger 
sisters of our premier Indian Universities were given 
constitutional powers that had been denied to Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay thirty years before. They may 
'< appoint or provide for the appointment of profe.ssors 
and lecturers,” whereas Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
enjoy no such statutory power. It is true that there is 
no obstacle to the private endowment of lectureships or 
professorships at these Univei-sitic-s, and the Tiigorc J,aw 
Professorship and the Sri Gopal Basu Mallick Fellowship 
at Calcutta are instances of such endowments. But they 
are not University foundations in the sense of being 
controlled by the University, nor is attendance at liic 
lectures included in any University course. Now I do 
not say that if the legal facilities for the constitution 
of a teaching University were provided, advantage 
would forthwith be taken of them. The Universities 
of Allahabad and Lahore have not yet profited by their 
privileges in this respect. Neither do I say that educa- 
tion has yet reached a point of development In India 
at which they are essential to its progress. But it is 
conceivable that the opportunity will in time create the 
desire. Wealthy men in India, as elsewhere, may be 
tempted to expend their resources upon the endowment 
of University institutions or University chairs ; and thus 
by slow degrees the Indian Universities may one day 
rise to the dignity of the superior status, and may learn to 
deserve their name. The foundation of prizes or scholar- 
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ships for original work lying outside the University 
courses might also tend in the same direction. If, at 
the same time, it were found possible to concentrate 
and to unify the educational power that is now diffused 
in so many different directions, and to institute even 
tentatively a system of linked lectures among some at 
any rate of the affiliated Colleges, I think that we 
should be doing something to infuse greater unity into 
the present conflict of jarring atoms, and to inspire 
higher education in India with a nobler ideal. There 
is one matter upon which, in view of the fact that our 
advance must in any case be slow, too much stress 
cannot, in my opinion, be laid. I allude to the adequate 
provision and due inspection of hostels or boarding- 
houses for the pupils at the Colleges in the large towns, 
In tlie absence of residential Colleges, these institutions 
appear to furnish the neare-st equivalent that can for the 
present be supplied. Many a father is deterred from 
sending up his son to take part in the College eourses 
in the grat cities, from fear of tiro social and moral 
temptation to which he will be exposed. If attached to 
every College or group of Colleges there were such a 
building or buildings, a parent might feel less alarm, 
and the student would quickly become the gainer by 
the comradeship and espnt de carps which life in such 
surroundings, if properly controlled, would engender. I 
therefore commend the consideration of this subject to 
the Conference. 

I pass to the government of the Indian Universities, 
by which question I mean the constitution and com- 
position of the Senates and Syndicates. Here I do not 
•shrink from saying that there is substantial need_ for 
reform. To some extent the failure of tire Universities 
to satisfy the full expectation of their founders has been 
due to faults already indicated, the nature of the educa- 
tion offered, and" the system under which it is supplied, 
But for these faults the executive authority cannot be 
held free from blame ; and when one realises the prin- 
ciples upon which that authority has been constituted, 
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and the sources from which it has been replenished, 
there cannot be much cause for surprise. I find that 
the strength of the various Senates differs in the follow- 
ing degrees ; Allaliabad 82, Lahore 104, Calcutta i8o, 
Madras 197, Bombay 310. There can be no sufficient 
reason for such extreme disparity. These bodies, more- 
over, are constituted in different ways and in different 
proportions. The majority of them suffer from being 
much too unwieldy ; and they all suffer from being filled, 
in the main, not by the test of educational interest, 
or influence, or knowledge, but by that of personal or 
official distinction. I do not say that it is not a good 
thing to place upon the governing body of every 
University a number of eminent outsiders who will 
lend dignity to its proceedings, and will regard academic 
matters from a not exciusively academic standpoint. 
Every one will agree with this. But every one also 
knows that the principle has boon pu.shcd to extravagant 
lengths; that scores of Follows have been appointed 
who never come near the Senates at all, except possibly 
once or twice in a decade when they are whipped up for 
some important division ; that a Fellowship is regarded 
as a sort of titular honour, not as nn academic reward ; 
that the majority of the Senates have had no practical 
experience of teaching, and very likely only take an 
abstract interest in education ; that many excellent 
men have never been placed upon them ; and, generally 
speaking, that almost any interest rather than that of 
education ptr se has been considered in their com- 
position. If we take the elected Fellows, we shall find 
a similar diversity in proportions, methods of election, 
and results. In some cases election is provided for by 
statute; in most it is conceded as a privilege. The 
numbers vary as follows : Lahore 7, Madras 16, Bombay 
18, Calcutta 22, Allahabad 41. In some cases the 
Senates elect, in others the Graduates. Sometimes the 
elections are periodic, elsewhere they are intermittent. 
Then, if we proceed to examine the Syndicates, which 
are the real governing bodies of the Universities, we 
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shall find a similar absence of uniformity, with what 
seem to me to be even more undesirable results. In 
the cases of Allahabad and Lahore, the Syndicates are 
provided for by the Acts of Incorporation. In the 
older Universities they have no statutory recognition at 
all, but have sprung out of the Provisional Committees 
which were appointed to work out the original constitu- 
tion of those bodies. In the older Universities the 
Syndicates number 9 or lo persons in addition to the 
Vice-Chancellor, in Bombay 14, while in that of Calcutta 
there is no provision other than the uncontrolled option 
of the Faculties, that a single educational officer shall 
be placed upon it. At Allahabad and Lahore the 
numbers arc larger, 18 and 20, and of these it is required 
by bye-laws that a certain number shall have been 
engaged in educational work. 

Now, as regards all the bodies that I have named, 
namely, nominated Fellows, elected Fellows, Senates, 
and Syndicates, I do not plead for mathematical 
unlformitj^ cither of numbers or proportions, every- 
where. It is a great mistake to be loo rigid, or to try 
and force everybody and everything into the same 
mould. But, on the other hand, I do say that the 
present absence of system is indefensible, and that it 
tends to produce much of the uncertainty and conflict 
which I have deplored. I have already, in a speech at 
the last Convocation of the Calcutta University,' indi- 
cated some of the directions in which I think that 
reform should lie; and as they will form the basis of 
our discussions, I will summarise them here. It will be 
for us to examine whether the larger Senates should be 
reduced to more moderate proportions, whether sense 
machinery should be devised for placing upon them a 
sufficient number of educational experts, whether a 
Fellowship should be a terminable honour, capable of 
renewal, and whether a reasonable attendance test 
should be imposed. As regards elected Fellows, we 
must consider whether it is desirable to give a statutory 

s This speech is not icproduccci In this worlt. 
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basis to this most important and highly valued privilege, 
and, if so, what should be the qualifications both of the 
electoral body and of the candidates, and for what 
duration of time the Fellowship should be held. As 
regards the Syndicate.'!, it is for considei'ation whether 
statutory recognition should be given to those bodies 
who are at present without it, what should be their due 
numbers in relation to the strength of the Senate and 
the position of the University, what are the functions 
that they should discharge, and what steps are required 
to ensure that these influential Committees, which 
practically have the government of the Universities in 
their hands, shall contain a due proportion of experts, 
who will guide them towards the goal that all friends of 
education must have in view. 

All these are important questions. I do not venture 
to pronounce dogmatically upon any of them. But 
from such opportunity as I have had of consulting 
authoritative opinion as well as of testing the currents 
of tlie popular mind, I am inclined to think'tliat they 
will furnish the basis of a gencj'ally acceptable reform. 
They are attempts to introduce order and regularity into 
that which is at present formless and void, and to provide 
us in future with a more scientific and efficient machine. 

But improvements in mechanism cover but a small 
part of the field of ln<juiiy. They ai-e the mere instru- 
ments of administration, and their consideration leads 
us by a natural transition to a study of the system 
which they administer. I shall put to tliis Conference 
the questions — Is the academic standard which it is 
their business to maintain sufficiently high, or is it 
unduly low ? Is it in course of being elevated, or is the 
tendency in a retrograde direction ? What are the facts 
as regards the Entrance Examinations ? And what as 
regards the First Arts and B. A, Examinations ? These 
are questions upon which I have not the knowledge to 
enable me to pronounce with any certainty, but con- 
cerning which the facts that have come under my notice 
lead me to entertain some doubt. The evidence varies 
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somewhat in different parts of the country, but the 
general impression seems to be that there is cause for 
alarm. 

When I find that at Madras in the past year, out of 
7300 persons who presented themselves for the Entrance 
University Examination, certified by their teachers to 
be fit for the higher course of teaching, as many as four- 
fifths were rejected, I ask myself what the value of the 
school final courses can have been. When I find that 
in Calcutta, out of 6134 who entered for the Entrance 
Examination, only 3307, or 54 per cent, passed ; that 
out of 3722 who entered for the First Arts Examination, 
only 1 208, or 32 per cent, passed, and that out of 1980 
who entered for the B.A. Examination, only 370, or 19 
per cent, passed ; and that, roughly speaking, of those 
who aspire to a University course, only i in 17 
ultimately takes a degree, and of those who actually 
start upon it, only i in 9— 1 cannot but feel some 
suspicion as to the efficacy and the standards of a system 
which pAduces such results. Some might argue that 
tests which admit of so many failures must be too hard. 
I am disposed to ask whether tlie preceding stages arc 
not too easy. 

Now I know that a proposal to raise the standard 
anywhere i.s not popular. Every pupil wants to go 
foiTvard ; every College desires to send up as many as 
possible of its students ; every teacher is personally 
concerned in pusliing on his pupils. No one wants to 
discourage the Colleges which are engaged in a most 
momentous and uphill work, or to dishearten and retard 
the boys. So much we may all concede. But my 
gorge is disposed to rise when I read in respectable 
papers that it does not matter whether the standard is 
high or low, and when I am invited, as I was on the 
occasion of the death of the late Queen Victoria, to com- 
memorate her name by lowering 3 ie standard all round. 
Only the other day I read an argument that, because at 
some of the less Influential Oxford or Cambridge 
Colleges the matriculation standard is low, therefore 
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it does not matter how low it is hero. There is not the 
remotest analogy between the two cases. An under- 
graduate does not pass those examinations in England 
as a test for the public service ; and he goes to a College 
in many cases less for the sake of the academic standards 
to which he is required to conform, than of the social 
and moral influences which result from a University 
career, and which are entirely lacking in this country. 

We must regard the matter not from these low or 
selfish standpoints, but in the higher interests of educa- 
tion at large. A system, the standards of which are in 
danger of being degraded, is a system that must sooner 
or later decline. We do not want to close the doors of 
the Colleges, or to reduce the number of their pupils. 
It is quality, not quantity, that we should have in view. 
Whether this danger is a serious one, and how far It is 
desirable to meet it by increasing the lengtli of the 
school courses, or by fixing a limit of age for the 
Entrance Examinations, or by raising the pcrecnta|;e of 
marks required for a pass, are matters uporP which I 
shall take your opinion. Bui let the criterion of our 
action, and also of the public attitude upon tliis matter, 
be not the sordid one of self-inlercsl, but the welfare of 
education as a whole, and the advancement of the future 
generations of our people. 

These are the main questions in connection with 
University Reform that 1 shall submit to your notice. 
But there are others of scarcely inferior importance 
which I have no time to do more than summarise to- 
day. I have spoken of the duty of maintaining a high 
standard in examinations. Is it not equally our duty to 
maintain a high standard in the affiliation of Colleges ? 
I have examined the systems in vogue in the different 
University areas, and I find that po two are alike, and 
that in some cases carelessness has crept in, I think 
that we want to exercise great caution and vigilance in 
the recognition of these affiliated institutions, and that 
incentives should be given to their maintenance of the 
initial standard, Again, when I look at the question of 
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degrees, I was somewhat surprised to note last year that 
a proposal made in the Senate of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity to deprive of their degrees members who had been 
convicted of a criminal offence was defeated. I believe 
that the somewhat sinister interpretation which this step 
appeared to justify was not borne out by the inner 
history of the case ; but it cannot be denied that a 
University whose governing body arrives at such a 
decision exposes itself to not undeserved reproach. 
Here once more I ask — Is not a high standard a 
primary and solemn obligation ? 

A corollary of the subject of the elevation of stand- 
ards is the assimilation of those already existing. It 
does not seem desirable that the degree of one Uni- 
versity .should be thought much of, and another little. 
Is it possible to take any steps towards tlie equalisation 
of the value and estimation of University degrees? Is 
any interchange between the examining staffs of the 
different Universities possible? 

Then tircre is the question of Text-books and Courses 
of Study. Upon looking into the matter two years ago 
in connection with Primary and Secondary Schools, I 
found that there was a complete absence of uniformity 
in the different provinces, dial the local Governments 
had in some places abdicated their functions, and that 
the cardinal principles of the Eklucation Commission had 
been ignored, By a Resolution issued in February igcxD 
we endeavoured to correct these errors. The question 
of text-books in Colleges is one of equal importance, 
and calls for examination. I observe that public 
opinion is very sensitive in this matter, and is always 
inclined to suspect the Government of some dark inten- 
tion. This appears to me to be unreasonable. It might 
equally be open to the Government to turn round and 
say to the Board of Studies, or the authorities who 
prescribe the text-books and courses of study, that there 
must be something queer in the background if they are 
so nervous about any intervention. Surely we all realise 
that successful teaching must depend upon two things. 
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Ihe quality of the teachers, and the nature of the thing 
taught, To tell me that Government is responsible for 
education in this country, but that it is not to be at 
liberty to say a word upon the thing taught, is to adopt 
a position which seems to me illogical and absurd. The 
views that we entertain upon this matter were clearly 
stated in the Resolution to which I have referred, and I 
will quote them ; — 

The Government of India cannot consent to divest telf of 
the responsibility that attaches both to its interest and its pre- 
rogatives. If it is to lend the resources of the State to the 
support of certain schools, it cannot abrogate its right to 
a powerful voice in the determination of the course of studios 
which is there imparted. 

I have now finished with the subject of University 
Education. Your authority and advice should enable 
me to solve many of the doubts that I have here 
expressed ; and we shall all profit by the out-of-door 
criticism which these views may perhaps be •fortunate 
enough to elicit. If it be found desirable to take any 
comprehensive action in the matter, I suggest for further 
consideration whether it may not bo well to institute 
some preliminary inquiiy at the various centres affected, 
at which those who are interested may have an oppor- 
tunity of favouring us with their views. 

The subject of Secondary Education, to which I now 
turn, presents, in many ways, more encouraging features 
than its sister subjects, both higher and lower in the 
scale. This is due in the main to the increasing demand 
for English education, to the starting of schools in order 
to meet it, and to the rise in income from fees therein 
obtained. There are several matters in connection with 
this branch of our subject to which I shall invite your 
attention ; but there are only two of them upon which it 
is necessary to say anything here. 

The first of these is the degree to which is being 
carried out the Government policy as laid down by the 
Education Commission of 1882-83 and by subsequent 
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Resolutions — viz. that private effort should be en- 
couraged by every possible means, and that Govern- 
ment should gradually withdraw from the direct 
management of secondary schools. This seems to me 
to be a very difficult question, for, while it cannot be 
doubled that the principles underlying this policy are 
sound, and while progress in that direction should be 
our aim, Secondary Education is not yet in most parts 
in a position to stand alone. The existence of a limited 
number of well -managed (government schools un- 
doubtedly serves to keep up a high standard in aided 
schools, and their disappearance would probably be 
followed by a serious diminution in the quality of 
Secondary Education. My view is that a pari passu 
development will probably for some time longer be 
found desirable, but that Government should be careful 
to regard its own institutions not as competitors, but as 
models. 

The second question is how far the policy of bifurea- 
tion of sftidies in the upper classes of High Schools— as 
recommended by the Education Commission — is being 
carried out, and what are its results. The object of this 
recommendation was to institute a practical course of 
instruction for those youths who do not intend to 
proceed to the University Examinations, but who aspire 
to a commercial or non-literary career. Progress in this 
direction has, on the whole, been slow, and has varied 
in diffei'ent portions of the country. The obstacles have 
been great. The Indian middle-class public has not yet 
attuned itself to the need for practical education ; a 
superior commercial value still attaches to literary 
courses. To some extent the studies thus organised 
have not been successful, because they lead to nothing, 
because they have been too optional and not sufficiently 
practical, and because they have not been co-ordinated 
with technical or commercial education in a more ad- 
vanced stage. I expect that if we can provide the boys 
who elect for what I may call, upon the English analogy, 
the modern side, either with employment when they 
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leave the schools or with facilities for a continuous 
training in technical courses, we shall do better in the 
future. But something will also depend on the altitude 
of the educated classes, and the direction which they give 
to the popular mind. 

Primary Education — by which I understand the teach- 
ing of the masses in the vernacular — opens a wider and 
a more contested field of study. I am one of those who 
think that Government has not fulfilled its duty in this 
respect Ever since the cold breath of Macaulay’s 
rhetoric passed over the field of the Indian languages 
and Indian text-books, the elementary education of the 
people in their own tongues has shrivelled and pined. 
This, I think, has been a mistaJee, and I say so for two 
principal reasons. In the first place, the vernaculars are 
the living languages of. this gi-eat continent. English is 
the vehicle of learning and of advancement to the small 
minority but for the vast bulk it is a foreipi tongue 
which they do not speak and rarely hear. If the vor- 
uaoulars contained no literary models, no Classics, 1 
might not be so willing to recommend them. But we 
all know that in them are enshrined famous treasures of 
literature and art j while even the secrets of modern 
knowledge are capable of being communicated thereby 
in an idiom and in phrases which will be understood by 
millions of people to whom our English terms and ideas 
will never be anything but an unintelligible jargon. My 
second reason is even wider in its application. What is 
the greatest danger in India? What is the source of 
suspicion, superstition, outbreaks, crime — yes, and also of 
much of the agrarian discontent and suffering among the 
masses? It is ignorance. And what is the only antidote 
to ignorance ? Knowledge. In proportion as we teach 
the masses, so we shall make their lot happier, and in 
proportion as they are happier, so th^ will become more 
useful members of the body-politic. 

But if I thus stoutly urge the claims of the education 
of the people, there is one misapprehension to which I 
mtlst> protest against being exposed : the man who 
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defends Primary Education is not therefore disparaging 
Higher Education. It is one of the peculiar incidents 
of journalistic criticism as practised in the native Press, 
that you cannot express approval of one tiling without 
being supposed to imply disapproval of another. Let me 
say then, in order to disarm this particular line of comment, 
that I regard both Elementary and Higher Education 
as equally the duty and the care of Government, and 
that it does not for one moment follow, because the one 
is encouraged, that the other will therefore be starved. 
As a matter of fact, we have rushed ahead with our 
English Education ; and the vernaculars with their 
multitudinous clientMe have been left almost standing 
at the post. They have to make up a good deal of 
leeway in the race before any one can be suspected of 
showing them undue favour. 

The main obstacles which Primary Education has to 
contend with spring from the people themselves. As 
they rise in the social scale they wish their children to 
learn English, The zemindars encourage this tendency, 
and the District Boards and Municipalities do little to 
drag the pendulum back. Thus we find that in some 
provinces Primary Education is almost stationary, while 
in others it is only making slow speed. The question is 
really in the main one of money. If the means were 
forthcoming, I do not doubt that local Governments 
would be ready to adopt a more generous policy. For 
my own part, I ventme to think that, when we have the 
resources at our disposal — as I hope that with a cycle of 
good seasons we shall have before long, — one of the 
first claims upon. its bounty that Government would do 
well to acknowledge will be the education of the masses. 
It cannot be a right thing that three out of evei-y four 
country villages should & still without a school, and 
that not much more than 3 ,cxw,ooo boys, or less than 
one-fifth of the total boys of school-going age, should be 
in receipt of primary education. I am not dear also 
lliatjwe might not do more by making passes in the 
higher vernacular examinations the test for subordinate 
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Government posts, where the first requisite is familiarity 
with the language of the people. 

Subordinate questions connected with this branch of 
my subject, such as the applicability of Kindergarten or 
object-lesson teaching, and of manual training, practical 
instruction in the scientific principles underlying the 
industry of agriculture, simple lessons in geometrical 
drawing, and the sufficiency of the teaching and inspect- 
ing staffs, I will reserve for our deliberations, and will 
now pass on to the subject of Technical Education. 

The phrase Technical Education is employed in many 
senses in this country, just as it also is in Europe. In 
both parts of the world many of those who use it have 
no clear idea of what it signifies ; and so great is the 
general confusion that I oferved the other day that no 
less a personage than the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
declared that he was unable to find a meaning for the 
phrase. Here in India there seems to be a general idea 
that in Technical Education will bo found the regenera- 
tion of the country. Technical Education i3*to resusci- 
tate our native industries, to find for them new markets 
and to recover old, to relieve agriculture, to develop the 
latent resources of the soil, to reduce the rush of our 
youths to literary courses and pursuits, to solve the 
economic problem, and generally to revive a Saturnian 
age. The imagination of the people has been struck by 
the alleged triumplis of Germany, and by the un- 
questionable enterprise of the youth of Japan, The 
Government of India has been caught in the same 
stream of anxious interest, but uncertain thought ; and 
the autumnal leaves are not more thickly strewn in 
Vallombrosa than the p^eon-holes of our Departments 
are filled with Resolutions on the subject inculcating the 
most specious and unimpeachable maxims in tlie most 
beautiful language. 

There is nothing to wonder at in the relatively small 
progress that has so far been attained. Where knowledge 
is fluid, action is not likely to be consistent or strong ; 
and where every dreamer expects to find in a particular 
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specific the realisation of his own dream, there are 
certain to be more disappointments than successes. But 
from this it must not be inferred either that nothing has 
already been done, or that much more cannot be done, 
or even that a good many of those who write and talk 
rather vaguely may not be to some extent on the right 
track. 

First, however, let me say clearly what I mean, and 
what I do not mean, by Technical Education, for the 
purposes of the present discussion. I mean that practical 
instruction which will qualify a youth or a man for the 
practice of some handicraft, or industry, or profession. 

I do not include in the phrase that more advanced form 
of educational activity which is known as Scientific 
Research, and which involves the application of the 
most highly trained faculties to scientific experiment. 
Nor, at the other end of the scale, do I include the 
practical steps to be taken for the revival of Indian arts 
and industries. That is a question in which I take the 
keenest interest ; but it is a question which has a 
commercial aspect, and which will be solved by the 
application of private enterprise and capital, and by 
following the recognised and traditional lines of Indian 
practice, rather than it will be by education in Govern- 
ment Colleges or Schools. Nor, again, do I refer to 
those steps for imparting a more practical turn to the 
education of the 3roung in our Primary and Secondary 
Schools, mention of which has already been made, but 
which must not be confused with technical instruction, 
partly because they are general instead of specialised, 
partly because they are in the majority of cases intended 
to train up faculties rather than to ti’ain for professions. 

Eliminating all these aspects of educational effort, 
which are sometimes, though as I think incorrectly, 
included in the phrase Technical Instruction, and confin- 
ing its use to the narrower interpretation which I have 
suggested, let us see what has already been done, and 
where lies the necessity for increased activity or for 
reform. The institutions of this character that have 
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been founded or aided by the Government of India fall 
into two classes : (i) Technical Colleges or Schools ; 
(2) Industrial Scliools. The former have been founded 
for the direct object of training skilled workers in 
certain professions, arts, or trades. They include Colleges 
of Engineering and Agriculture, Veterinary Colleges, 
Schools of Art, and other analogous institutions. Some 
of these, such as the Rurki and Sibpur Engineering 
Colleges, the College of Science at Poona, the Victoria 
Jubilee Institute at Bombay, have turned out, either for 
the public service or for professional careers, most ex- 
cellent men, Several of the Schools of Art have done 
much also to keep alive old arts and designs ; though 
I fancy that their pupils, when the courses are over, are 
too apt to drift away from artistic pursuits, and that 
they cannot claim as yet to have produced any consider- 
able artists or architects. The Agricultural Colleges 
have been less successful. Tliey have been resorted to 
as stepping-stones to Government service in the revenue 
or settlement branches of administration ; t*but, in a 
country that subsists by agricuiture, they have as yet 
been but poorly patronised by llie class who arc heredi- 
tarily connected as landowners with the soil, Neverthe- 
less, surveying the whole field, it does not seem to me 
that it is in respect of institutions of the class that I 
have been describing that reform is most urgently 
required, Indeed, there is a certain danger in starting 
too many ambitious schemes. We have to provide not 
merely for the select thousands, but, if possible, for the 
less favoured tens of thousands. 

This brings me to the subject of the Industrial Schools 
that exist, or should exist, on a rather lower plane — 
what I may call ordinary Middle Class Technical Schools. 
Last year, as you know, I enti-usted Sir Edward Buck, 
who has devoted a lifetime to infusing ideas into Indian 
administration, with the task of advising the Government 
upon Technical Education in general in this country; 
and his Report, which you have already received, will 
supply us with a useful basis for discussion. It cannot 
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be doubled that here lies a fruitful field for reform. 
These schools have been started in different parts of the 
country upon no definite principles and with no clear 
aims, and have so far been attended with insignificant 
results. In the first place, it is a commonplace of all 
Technical Education that it must have certain ante- 
cedents, i.e. it must be preceded by a good general 
training of a practical character in the schools, This 
consideration explains the importance of the subject to 
which, when speaking of Primary and Secondary Educa- 
tion, I have already drawn your attention. Then, when 
the pupil comes to your Industrial School, you must 
make up your mind whether you wish to turn him into 
a scholaj- or to make liim a craftsman — it is difficult to 
do both at the same time. If the latter is your object, 
as it obviously must be, then you must give him an 
education neither too high nor too low to qualify him 
for an artisan. If it is too high, you make him dis- 
contented with manual labour ; u too low, he becomes a 
useless workman. Further, when you propose to teach 
him a handicraft, lot it be one to whidi ho will adhere 
when he has left tlie school, and which will provide 
him with a livelihood. Sir E. Buck .says tliat our 
present Industrial Schools are largely engaged in teach- 
ing carpentry and smithy-work to boys who never 
intend to be carpenters or blacksmiths. There can be 
no excuse for such a misdirection of energy. It applies 
also to many of the Art Schools where, with great 
labour, a boy is taught carving, or pottery, or sculpture, 
or some other art industry, and then, when he has got 
his diploma, he cheerfully drops his art and accepts 
a modest billet in llie service of Government. If 
Technical Education is to open a real field for the youth 
of India, it is obvious that it must be conducted on 
much more businesslike principles. When the poet 
said that “ Life is real 1 Life is earnest I ” he wrote what 
is even more true of that part of life which is called 
education. I should like to begin with these Industrial 
Schools, and to see wh«Sher we cannot make something 
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much better out of them. First, we must co-orciinalc 
them with tlie general schools, and distinguish, instead 
of mixing up, their courses, Then we must turn them 
into practical places where a boy does not merely pick 
up a smattering of an art or an industry for which he 
has no care, but where he acquires a training for a 
professional career. Lastly, we must invite native 
interest to co-operate with us in the matter ; for there 
is no use in creating good schools if the pupils will not 
come into them, and there is no use manufacturing good 
workmen if no employment is available for them when 
they have been taught. If we can proceed on these 
lines, I believe that we may be able to do sometliing 
substantial, even if it bo not heroic, for the cause of 
Technical Education in this country. 

There remain five subjects to which I hope tliat wo 
may find time to devote attention. The first of these is 
the pro'sent condition and future encouragement of the 
Training Colleges or Schools, and, in a lower scale, of 
the Normal Schools, in which our toachors^ro trained 
up. I would not quarrel with the thesis that this is the 
supreme need of Indian Education. Two propositions 
I would unhesitatingly lay down. The first is, that as 
the teacher is, so will tire school bo, and the pupil in the 
school. I might even carry on the remark to a higher 
stage, and say that as the head of the Training School 
is, so will the teaching staff be whom he turns out. The 
second is, that no country will ever have good education 
until it has trained good teachers. My tours in India 
have not brought mo into contact with any of these 
preparatory institutions, and I therefore cannot speak of 
them at first hand. I am di^sed, however, to think 
that, while there is no great deficiency in their numbers, 
there is room for much improvement in respect of 
quality and work, and that our policy should bo not to 
multiply, but to raise the status. Of course here, as 
everywhere else, raising the status means in the last 
resort raising the pay. I would not shrink from recom- 
mending this conmusion to the local Governments, since 
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I cannot imagine any object to which they could more 
profitably devote their funds. 

The second question is that of the recruitment of 
the higher officers of our educational service, and the 
tests, in respect both of educational knowledge and of 
acquaintance with the language, to which they ate 
required to conform. Are we sufficiently strict in these 
particulars ? 

The third topic is that of Female Education. Here 
the figures exhibit a relatively very backward state of 
affairs. Indeed, Mr. Cotton in the last Quinquennial 
Review described it as “ the most conspicuous blot on 
the educational system of India," In the past year 
there were only 425,000 girls attending all classes of 
schools out of the entire population, and of these nearly 
one-third were in Madras, where the native Christian and 
Eurasian populations arc unusually large. Moderate 
as I have shown the number of boys to be who go 
to school, only one girl attends for every ten of the male 
sex, and *nly 2 ^ per cent of the femde population of 
school-goin^ age ; and the total expenditure upon Female 
Education in Primary and Secondary Schools from all 
public funds (I exclude fees, subscriptions, and endow- 
ments) was last year only ii lakhs, as compared with 
80 lakhs on boys. Female Education has to suffer from 
many drawbacks in this country. It is contrary to the 
traditions and prejudices of the people. Their native 
customs, particularly that of early marriage, and the 
idea that women ought not to be trained up to remuner- 
ative employment, are unfavourable to it. In so far as 
it is practised, it is almost entirely confined to girls of 
the lower classes, who go to the Primary Schools to 
pick up the three R’s. Parents in the higher classes 
will not send their girls to school. They prefer to have 
them educated in the zenana at home. It is too much, 
with all these obstacles in the way, to expect that 
Female Education in India will make any sudden or 
rapid strides. But I think that we might do more to 
foster its growth by providing suitable teachers, and, 
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perhaps, by eiicouraging'^^lhe formation of a few model 
schools. 

The fourth subject to which I referred is tliat of Moral 
Teaching in our schools. I do not feel it necessary to 
speak of religious instruction, because, profoundly as I 
believe that no teaching of the young can have the 
de.sired results unless it rests upon a religious founda- 
tion, I hold as strongly that it is not for ourselves to 
undertake the teaching of a foreign religion in the 
Government schools. But the question of moral train- 
ing is one to which the Government of India have often 
devoted much attention. I am not inclined to find a 
solution in the moral primer or text-book that was 
.suggested by the Education Commission. If pupils can 
cram Euclid, there is nothing to prevent them from 
cramming ethics. I am not certain cither that the moral 
precepts which we understand arc as easily grasped by 
the native mind. The idca.s of good and evil arc equally 
entertained, but arc differently expro.ssed, by the East 
and the West. Wo must look for religious Htstruetion, 
Christian, Mohammedan, or Hindu, to the private insti- 
tutions, where the tenets of those faiths are taught 
by their own votaries, and to which we can lend the 
assistance of Government grants-in-aid. As regards lie 
moral standard, there are three methods by which it can 
be inculcated s by the careful selection of teachers, by the 
use of text-books that imbue by precept or example a 
healthy moral tone, and by discipline in the boarding- 
schools. The sum and substance of the matter is that 
books can do something, but teachers can do more, 

My last topic is the desirability of creating a Director- 
General of Education in India. Upon this point I will 
give my opinions for what they may be worth. To 
understand the case we must first realise what the exist- 
ing system and its consequences are. Education is at 
present a sub-heading of me work of the Home Depwt- 
ment, already greatly overstrained. When questions of 
supreme educational interest are referred to us for deci- 
sion, we have no expert to guide us, no staff trained 
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to the business, nothing but the precedents recorded in 
our files to fall back upon. In every other department 
of scientific knowledge — sanitation, hygiene, forestry, 
mineralogy, horse-breeding, explosives— the Government 
possesses expert advisers. In education, the most com- 
plex and most momentous of all, we have none. We 
have to rely upon the opinions of officers who are con- 
stantly changing, and who may very likely never have 
had any experience of education in their lives. Let 
me point to another anomaly. Under the system of 
decentralisation that has necessarily and, on the whole, 
rightly been pursued, we have little idea of what is 
happening in the provinces, until, once every five years, 
a gentleman comes round, writes for the Government 
of India the Quinquennial Review, makes all .sorts of 
discoveries of which we know nothing, and discloses 
shortcomings which in hot haste we then proceed to 
redress, How and why this systemless system has been 
allowed to survive for all these years it passes my wit to 
determind> Now that we realise it, let us put an end 
lo It for ever. I do not desire an Imperial Education 
Department, packed with pedagogues, and crusted with 
officialism. I do not advocate a Minister or Member of 
Council for Education. I do not want anything that 
will turn the Universities into a department of the State, 
or fetter the Colleges and schools with bureaucratic 
handcuffs. But I do want some one at headquarters 
who will prevent the Government of India from going 
wrong, and who will help us lo secure that community 
of principle and of aim without which we go drifting 
about like a deserted hulk on chopping seas. I go 
further, and say that the appointment of such an officer, 
provided that he be himself an expert and an enthusiast, 
will be of immense assistance to die local Governments. 
His wider outlook will check the perils of narrowness 
and pedantry, while his custody of the leading principles 
of Indian Education will prevent those vagaries of policy 
and sharp revulsions of action which distract our adminis- 
tration without reforming it. He would not issue orders 
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to the local Govermnente ; but he woukl he in frcqnent 
communication willi them ; anil hi.s main function would 
be to advise the Government of India. Exactly the 
same want wa.s felt in America, where decentralisation 
and devolution are even more keenly chorLshed, and had 
been carried to greater lengths, than here ; and it was 
met by the creation of a Central Hureaii of Education in 
1867, which has since then clone invaluable work in 
co-ordinating the heterogeneous application of common 
principles. It is for consideration whether sucli an 
official in India as I have .suggested should, from time 
to time, summon a representative ComraiUcc or Confer- 
ence, so as to keep in touch with the local juri.sdiction.s, 
and to hai-moni.so our policy as a whole,' 

I have now passed in view the entire field of Indian 
Education ; and if I have detained you long, I doubt 
whether it would have been possible to do even ele- 
mentary justice to so vast a iheiuo more shortly. I will 
only say in conclvision— <ind these remarks arc addressed 
to the outside public rather than to yourselfes— that I 
trust that the frankno.s3 hi which I have indulged will 
not turn out to have been misplaced. 11 is possible to 
wreck any scheme of educational reform by making it 
an occasion for the selfishness of class interests or the 
bigotiy of faction. Let us dismiss all such [ictty con- 
siderations from our minds. The Government desire, 
with an honesty of purpose that is not open to question, 
and with aims that few will contest, to place the educa- 
tional system of this country upon a sounder and firmer 
basis. It can be done if all the parties and persons 
interested will combine to help us ; and in that case it > 
win be done, not by Government fiat, but by common 
consent. Only let every one of us bear in mind tlic real 
magnitude of the issues, and remember that we are not 
playing with counters, but handling the life-pulse of 
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CONVOCATION OF CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Speech at the Annual Convocation of the Calcutta University 
on Febniaiy 13, 1904 

I address this assemblage to-day in the unique posi- 
tion of a Chancellor presiding for the sixth time in 
succession at a Convocation of the Calcutta University. 
But I also occupy the, if possible, still more unusual 
position of the la.st Chancellor of an old regime, address- 
ing the last Senate and the last Syndicate of an era that 
is about to disappear, There may be some who think 
that they sec in the Vice-Chancellor ' and myself the two 
chief executioners, about to admonish their victims before 
loading them to the .scaflbld, and who may think that the 
position is one of some imiufulness and restraint. But I 
can assure 1 his Con vocal ion on behalf of my hon. colleague 
as well a,s for iny.self that we entertain no such feelings. 
For Ihu 4)tttient in our view is in no wise doomed to 
oxtincti<ini but is about to reappear with a fresh lease of 
life ; and the instruments of the sentence hold in their 
hand, not the exccutioiior’.s axe, but the phial tliat con- 
tains the elixir of a now and happy resurrection, N either, 
again, do wc regard the old Senate and the old Univer- 
sity as passing out of their present existence with any 
sentence of shame or di.sgracc recorded against them. 
On the contrary, if wc look back at the forty years of 
their existence, there is much to bo grateful for in what 
they have done or attempted to do. If they have not yet 
given Higher Education to India in any true sense of the 
term, they have at least made it an aspiration to the best of 
her sons. Slowly but surely they have raised the standard 
of national morals, and they have brought to the door of 
thousands the wisdom and the ideals of the West. But, 
like many implements that have been working for nearly 
fifty years without a respite, their machinery has grown 
rusty and obsolete ; they have fallen into a narrow and 

^ Sit Tliomns Raleigh. 
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stereotyped groove of work ; tlw quality of their output 
is greatly inferior to its volume ; and in too many cases 
the end arrived at boars little relation to education at all. 
These arc the reasons why we have felt called upon to 
undertake the task, familiar in every workshop in the 
world, of taking stock of our plant, of overhauling it, 
and bringing it up to the needs of the day. There are 
always persons on these occasions vrho deprecate this 
necessary and businesslike proceeding, because it in- 
volves a shock to some interests, or some prospective 
risk, or even some positive change, We, however, on 
whose shoulders the responsibility has been laid, cannot 
afford to be deterred by those pleas. We must not be 
rash or hurried in our procedure ; and, assuredly, when 
I remember myself standing no less than five years ago 
in this place and announcing the commetreement of the 
task of which wc arc now approaching the completion, 
that seems to mo about the last accusation which should 
be brought i^ahwt us. We must as far as possible, in a 
matter of the .supreme national importance of ftlueation, 
be open to advice and correction, and must try to carry 
the community along with us. I say, a.s far as possible, 
because them are always some persons who do not mean 
to be conciliated, and who cavil and sneer at the very 
reform which they are one day destined to applaua 
That class we may argue with, but we cannot, I fear, 
placate. But it is, on the whole, a small one ; and I 
prefer rather to turn to the far wider section of the com- 
munity with whom it has been my good fortune to come 
into contact during these five years of strenuous prepara- 
tion and discussion ; to good men engaged in the work 
or profession of teaching, but eating their hearts out 
because of the unsatisfactory conditions under which it 
has hitherto been carried on ; to officials who have seen 
the administrative side of the system, and are burning 
to remedy its flaws and abuses; to non -officials who 
look rather to the broad results, and have recognised 
^^eatning in India is not making the progress that it 
to native gentlemen who, irrespective of party 
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politics Of national feeling, desire to see their country- 
men raised higher in tlie intellectual scale, who feel that, 
somehow or other, the soul and heart of the people are 
not giving forth all that they are capable of doing, and 
who have sufficient independence of thought to realise 
that, unless Government interferes to set matters right, 
there will be no setting right at all. All these are the 
classes from whom I have met with sympathy, co- 
operation, and support; and I rejoice to think that 
they, along with the Government of India, are the joint 
auliors and co-sponsors of the projected reforms. 

I do not propose to address this Convocation on the 
present occasion on the provisions of the Universities 
Bill. That measure is now before the Select Committee 
of the Legislative Council, and in what form it may ulti- 
mately emerge I cannot tdl. I shall have opportunities 
of speaking upon the matter and of defending the atti- 
tude of the Government, if it requires defence, later on. 
Nor do 1 think that the present audience, which contains 
so many fomg men who have just taken their degrees, 
and who have not familiarised themselves with the 
polemics of public life — at least I hope that they have not, 
—would be altogether the most suitable for the purpose, 

I would like, however, to address these young men 
for a few moments, and to ask them, and their seniors 
at the same lime — for my remarks will be equally appli- 
cable to both,— if they tave at all realised what it is, or 
at least what it ought to be, to belong to a University ; 
and if I can get them to understand this, then they will 
be in a better frame of mind, on some other occasion, 
when the Universities Bill is being discussed in the 
Legislative Council or in the Press, to realise what it 
is that we are struggling for, and why we take so much 
trouble, and are willing to fight so many battles, in the 
pursuit of our aim, 

I daresay tliat to many of this audience the Univer- 
sity means nothing more than the final stage in a long 
and irksome aeries of examinations in which they 
have been engaged ever sinceM:hey were young boys. 
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It has, iierhapa, something rather grander and bigger 
about it than any educational institution that they have 
known before, ijccausc it is in the capital of India, and 
possesses this great hall, and still more because it is the 
dispenser of the gown and the hood that signify academic 
rank, and carry with them the coveted initials that are 
the passport in India to so many places and occu- 
pations. But the name, I daresay, suggests to them 
no other associations ; it inspires few ambitions ; it is 
invested with no romance. In hundreds of cases the 
connection of the student with the University, as distinct 
from the College where he has attended, is nothing 
beyond the sheets of paper on which are printed the 
questions which he is called uixin to answer, and the 
slip of parchment on which he receives the diploma that 
records his success, 

It is bccau.se wo want to make the University some- 
tiring better and more substantial, bolter thair a mere 
.shell with no kernel inside it, and more .substantial than 
a name, that we have undcrlakcn the.se roforrli.s. What 
ought the ideal University to he in India, as elsewhere? 
As tire name implies, it ought to be a place where all 
knowledge is taught by the best teachers U) all who 
seek to acquire it, wlioro the knowledge so taught is 
turned to good purpo.soii, and whore its bouncUirios are 
receiving a constant oxlcnsion, If I may borrow a 
metaphor from politics, Uiere i.s no scientific frontier to 
the domain of knowledge. It is the one sphere where 
territorial expansion w the highest duty instead of an 
ignoble greed. Then the ideal University Uiat we arc 
contemplating should be centrally situated; it should 
be amply and even nobly housed; it should be well 
equipped, and it should be handsomely endowed. In 
these conditions it would soon create an atmosphere of 
intellectual refinement and culture, a moral qualily and 
influence would spring within it, and traditions of rever- 
ence would grow up like creepers round its walls. Thus 
you see that the ideal University would consist of two 
aspects. It would be a place for the dissemination of 
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knowledge and the encouragement of learning ; and it 
would further bo a human smithy where character was 
forged m the furnace of experience, and beaten out on 
the anvil of truth. Which of these two aspects is the 
more important I need not here discuss. A good deal 
depends on the state of moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of the race that is being educated there, and some- 
thing also on the needs of the country concerned. But 
no good University, and certainly no ideal University, 
can exist without playing both parts. 

Now, having drawn my sketch, if you ask me whether 
we have got this University here, or anywhere in India, 
the answer is unmistakably No. We are without the 
traditions, for the oldest University in India is not yet 
half a century old; we have not the environment or the 
atmosphere — they cannot be created in twice that time ; 
we lack the buildings, the endowments, the teachers, the 
scholarships, the funds. It would be easy for any critic 
to contend that our Universities are no more than ex- 
amining Itoards, our Colleges schools of a higher grade, 
our courses a text-book at one end and a note-book at 
the other. I would not dispute with him if he went 
further, and said that the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake, or for the training of character, is only in its 
infancy, and that, while we trim the wick of the intellect 
with mechanical accuracy, we have hardly learned how 
to light up the lamp of the soul. 

But are we, therefore, to sit still or be dismayed? 
Arc we not to make a b^inning, or to fo.ster such 
b(^inning — and I think that it clearly exists — as has 
already been made ? Lord Beaconsfield once said that it 
is a holy thing to see a nation saved by its youth. Yes, 
it is ; but there is a holier thing still, and that is to save 
the youth of a niition. I wonder how many of the good 
people who go to meetings and denounce the Govern- 
ment for ringing the death-knell of Higher Education 
in India — and other tropes of that description — pause to 
think that you cannot ring the death-knell of that which 
in the true sense of the term has never been born. Is 
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there a thoughtful man in India who does not know 
that if wc go on as wc arc now doing, education in 
this country, instead of becoming higher, must become 
lower, and that the best education will continue, as now, 
to be the monopoly of the few, instead of being increas- 
ingly diffused among the classes who arc worthy of 
it ? Our purpose, therefore, is not destructive, but con- 
structive. We have to save the rising generation of 
India from walking in false paths, and to guide them 
into right ones, No Government can do this by itself, 
and no law that can be placed upon the .statute-book 
will effect it. But Government can provide the oppor- 
tunity, and the law can supply the means ; and then the 
responsibility will rest with others, both of your race and 
mine, for taking advantage of them. 

If, tlioa, we have not got the ideal University, and 
are not in a position by a stroke of the pen to create 
it, at loa.st let us render it t)Oshibli! in the future. The 
material is here in abundance ; the teachers are available 
or can bo procured ; the .system alone is at faiSll. 1 can 
see no reason why India should not one day rise to the 
conception of a' University, not pcrhap.s a.s advanced as 
that which I sketched a few moments ago, but immeasur- 
ably higher than anything at present cxi.stlng in the 
countiy ; a University which shall gather around it 
collegiate institutions proud of affiliation, and worthy to 
enjoy it ; whoso .students, housed in residential tpiarters 
In close connection witli ftc parent University, .shall feel 
the inner meaning of a corporate life ; where the govern- 
ing body of the University shall be guided by expert 
advice, and the teachers shall have a real influence upon 
teaching ; where the courses of study shall be framed for 
the development, not of the facile automaton, but of the 
thoughtful mind ; where the professors will draw near to 
the pupils and mould their characters for good ; and 
where the pupils will begin to value knowledge for its 
own sake, and not as a means to an end. I should like 
to see this spark of the sacred fire that has been brought 
across the seas lit in one or two places at least before I 
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leave the country, and I would confidently leave others 
to keep alive the flame. 

I think that amid much of doubt and discourage- 
ment we may see the signs of a better day. The most 
thoughtful Indians know how urgently it is required. 
The best Europeans arc ready to help it on. Both 
realise that only by co-operation can the end bo attained. 
It would be absurd to argue that education is a matter 
for Government only. That is not the meaning of 
Government supervision or Government control. Educa- 
tion is the interest of the whole people ; and under the 
new system we shall want the co-operation of the Indian 
just as much as under the old. But it is the best Indian 
that we shall want just as much as the best European, 
and in my view we shall obtain him. All his ideals arc 
summed up in making education a reality for his country- 
men. Otherwise what will India become ? Our interests 
are the same, for an ignorant India is a discontented 
India, while the really well-educated Indian is also the 
best citizei^ It is because these truths to me are so self- 
evident that amid the noisy warfare of words, and even of 
aspirations, I decline to lose heart, and once more at this 
last Convocation of the old University elect to take my 
stand on the platform of confidence and faith. If to any 
my words seem riddle.s, or the future dark and the way 
long, let me quote to him our English poet’s assurance, 
whidi in many much worse storms has given solace to 
others as it has done to myself ; — 

Say not the struggle nought availeth. 

The labour and the wounds are v.iin. 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars i 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers. 

And, but for you, possess the field. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 

Seem here no painful inch to gain. 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making. 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 
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These wofds contain tlic hope, the cunsolation, ami 
the prayer of every man who is struj>glina for Ihr reform 
of education in tliis country. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, SIMLA 

On September 20, 1905, the Viceroy delivered the follomiig 
address at a Conference of the Directors of Public Instruction 
at Simla, in which he summed up the Educational policy 
of his administration. This speech is the natural sequel to 
that with which he opened the first Simla Coiifeiencc on 
September 2, igoi. 

I was very much gratified when I learned that it wa.s 
the desire of the Directors of Public Instruction who are 
assembled in Conference at Simla that I should attend 
one of their meetings to .say a few word.s of farewell. 
This desire was conveyed to me by Mr. Orange in 
language so flattering that I could not resist it ; for ho 
said that he spoke for all the Dircctor-s, nm^ that they 
spoke for the whole service of which they are members, 
Accordingly I accoptocl the invitation, and that is why I 
am here to-day. I feel rather like a general addressing 
hia marshals for the last time, before he unbuckle.s his 
sword and retires into private life. For the task which 
has engaged so much of our energies during the past 
seven years has been like nothing so much ns a cam- 
paign, marked by a long series of engagements which 
we have fought together; and though I am about to 
resign my commission, you will remain to carry, I 
hope, the same colours to victory on many another well- 
won field. To you, therefore, I need make no apology 
for offering a few final remarks on your own subject. 
It would almost be an impertinence if I were to addreas 
you on any other. In a well-known work of fiction one 
of the characters is made to groan over that “bore of all 
bores, whose subject had no beginning, middle, or end 
—namely, education.” Here, however, where we all 
belong to the same category, I must accept the risk of 
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inflicting that fora of penance on others in the hopeful 
assurance that I shall not be found guilty by you. 

When I came to India, Educational Reform locimed 
before me as one of those objects which, from such 
knowledge of India as I possessed, appeared to de^rve 
a prominent place in any programme of administrative 
reconstruction. I thought so for several reasons, in 
the first place, vital as is education everywhere ag the 
instrument by which men and nations rise, yet in. a 
country like India, in its present state of developnient, 
it is perhaps the most clamant necessity of all. Por 
here education is required not primarily as the instru- 
ment of culture or the source of learning, but as th% key 
to employment, the condition of all national advance 
and prosperity, and the sole stepping-stone for %very 
class of the community to higher things. It is a Social 
and political even more than an intellectual demand ' 
and to it alone can we look to provide a livelihood for 
our citizen.s, to train up our public servants, to de>e]op 
the eeonoojic and industrial resources of the countty^ to 
ifriJhr peupib iffr lihf sitoe- dr aBiI-goveainnwii' wihijft 6 
given to them — and which will increase with their deserts, 
— and to fashion the national character on sound and 
healthy lines. The man in India who has graspeq t^ 
educational problem has got ncarei' to the heart of tilings 
than any of his comrades, and he who can offer to Us Uie 
right educational prescription is the true physician of 
the State. 

There is another reason for which Education in [ndia 
is a peculiarly British responsibility. For it wa^ our 
advent in the country that brought about that sociaj and 
moral upheaval of which Western education Is botfj die 
symbol and the outcome. As regards religion, we sit 
as a Government in India 

holding no form of creed, 

But contemplating all. 

We hive deliberately severed religion from politics ; 
and, though we have our own Church or Churches^ 

VOL. It 
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refrain, as an act of imhik iiolicy, from incorporating 
Church with State, Hut we do not therefore lay down 
that ethics arc or should be divorced from the life of the 
nation, or that society, because it d«x;s not rest upon 
dogmatic theology, should lose the moral basis without 
which in all ages it must .sooner or later fall to pieces. 
For education is nothing unless it Is a moral force. 
There is morality in secular text-books as well as in 
sacred texts, in the histories and sayings of great men, 
in the example of teachers, in the contact between 
teachers and pupils, in the discipline of the class-room, 
in the emulation of school life. These are the sub- 
stitutes in our Indian educational system for the oracles 
of prophets or the teacliing of divines. To them wo 
look to make India and its people better and purer. If 
we thought that our education wore not raising the 
moral level, we should none of us bestir ourselves so 
greatly about it. It U because it is the first and most 
powerful instrument of moral elevation in India that it 
must for ever remain a primary care of the ^ato. The 
State may delegate a, portion of the burden to private 
effort or to raissionaiy enterprise ; but it cannot throw 
it altogether aside. So long as our Government Is in 
India what it is, we must continue to control and to 
correlate educational work, to supply a large portion of 
the outlay, to create the requisite models, and to set the 
tone, 

As soon as I looked about me, but little investigation 
was required to show, in the words of a familiar quota- 
tion, that there was something rotten in the State of 
Denmark. For years education in India had been mud- 
dling along, with no one to look after it at headquarters 
or to observe its symptoms, till the men who had given 
up their lives to it were sick at heart and well-nigh in 
despair. It was not that splendid and self-sacrificing 
exertions were not being devoted to the task ; it was 
noithat any class, European or Indian, was indifferent 
to its claims, for I believe that in India there is a genuine 
passion for education among all classes ; it was not that 
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there had been deliberate or conscious neglect. But 
there was a deplorable lack of co-ordination ; there was 
a vagueness as to fundamental principles ; slackness had 
crept in, standards had depreciated, and what was want- 
ing was the impulse and movement of a new life. It 
was for these reasons that I threw myself with a burning 
zeal into the subject of educational reform. I knew the 
risks that had to be run — there was not one among them 
that could be apprehended that has not been incurred, 

I was aware of all the taunts that would be levelled; 
that we should be accused, when we were merely raising 
a debased standard, of wanting to shut the doors of 
education in the face of the people ; and, when we felt 
it our duty to assert the proper control of Government, 
of desiring to aggrandise the power of the State, and 
many other equally unfounded charges. But the object 
seemed to me to be worth the risk. The allies and 
fellow-workers were there who were only too ready and 
anxious to join in the struggle, and it merely remained 
to formulajp the plan of action and to go ahead. 

For the first two years we surveyed the ground and 
reconnoitred the position of the opposing forces, and 
then we began. I look to the meetings of the Simla 
Conference in the month of September igoi, just four 
years ago, as the first act in the real campaign. That 
Conference has often been denounced, by those who 
knew not the real nature of its labours, as a sort of Star 
Chamber conclave, that was engaged in some dark and 
sinister conspiracy. Some of you were present at its 
meetings, and you know how much of truth there was 
in that particular charge. I do not hesitate to say that 
a Conference more independent in its character, more 
sincere in its aims, or more practical and far-reaching in 
its results, never met at the headquarters of the Indian 
Government The meeting was a body of experts, non- 
official as well as official, convened in order to save 
Government from making mistakes, and to asswe me 
that we were advancing upon right lines, Our pro- 
gramme was laid down in the published speech with 
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which 1 opcueil the iwicmliugH. Wo oovevoil the whole 
field of educational activitj' in our researches, and we 
laid down the clear and definilc iiniieiijles which, so far 
from being concealed, were published at full length later 
on in the Education Resolution of March 1904, and 
which for years to come will guide the policy of the 
State. Then followed the appointment of a Director- 
General of Education, most fully justified by the de- 
voted labours, the informed enthusiasm, and the unfail- 
ing tact of Mr, Orange. Next in order came the 
Universities Commission, presided over by my former 
colleague, Sir T. Raleigh, in 1902. Then followed the 
Universities legislation of £903-4, of which, looking back 
calmly upon it, I say that I do not regret the battle or 
the storm, since I am firmly convinced that out of them 
has been bom a new life for Higher Education in India, 
Finally came the comprehensive Resolution of which I 
have spoken. Since tlieii the iwlicy of reform laid down 
by the Simla Conference ha,s been carried into execution 
m every branch of oduciitfonal oll'ort ; untilf^rt last the 
Directors of Public Instruction from every province 
have been sitting here for a week in conference to com- 
pare notes as to what lias already been acoomplished, 
and to discuss fresh plans for the future. These are the 
main landmarks of the great enterprise upon which we 
have all been employed for so long ; and a moment has 
arrived when it is not impossible to some extent to 
reckon up the results. 

What was the state of affairs that we had to redress ? 
I will try to summarise it As regards Primary or Ele- 
mentary Education, i.i. education of the children of the 
masses in the vernaculars, the figures which appeared in 
the Resolution were sufficiently significant. Four out 
of every five Indian villages were found to be without a 
school ; three out of every four Indian boys grow up 
without any education ; only one Indian girl in eveiy 
forty attends any kind of sdiool. These figures are of 
course less appalling in a continent of the sise, the vast 
population, die national characteristics, and the present 
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state of advancement of India than they would be in 
any Western countiy; bat they are important as illus- 
trating, if not the inadequacy of past efforts, at any rate 
the immensity of the field flat remains to be conquered, 
We found Primary Education suffering from divergence 
of views as to its elementaiy functions and courses, and 
languishing nearly everywhere for want of funds. In 
Secondary Education we found schools receiving the 
privil^e of recognition upon most inadequate tests, and 
untrained and incompetent teachers imparting a course 
of instruction devoid of life to pupils subjected to a 
pressure of examinations that encroached upon their 
out-of-school hours, and was already beginning to sap the 
brain power as well as the physical strength of the rising 
generation. Inferior teachhig in Secondary Schools 
further has this deleterious effect, that it reacts upon 
College work, and affects the whole course of University 
instruction, of which it is the basis and starting-point. 
We found tliese schools in many cases accommodated in 
wretched Ifuildings, and possessing no provision for the 
boarding of the pupils. As regards the vernaculars, 
which must for long be the sole instrument for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge among all except a small minority 
of the Indian people, we found them in danger of being 
neglected and degraded in the pui-suit of English, and 
in many cases very bad Engllsb, for the sake of its 
mercantile value. By all mrans let English be taught 
to those who are qualified to learn it; but let it rest 
upon a solid foundation of the indigenous languages, for 
no people will ever use another tongue with advantage 
that cannot first use its own with ease. 

But in Higher Education the position was still worse ; 
for here it wa.s not a question so much of a blank sheet 
in the education of the community as of a page sciibbled 
over with all sorts of writing, some of it well formed and 
good, but much of it distorted and wrong, We found 
in some of the affiliated Coll^ps a low standard of teach- 
ing, and a lower ^of learning; ill-[jaid and insufficient 
teachers, pupils crowded tog&er in insanitary buildings, 
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the cutting down of fees in the interests of an evil com- 
mercial competition, and maniigemcnt on unsound prin- 
ciples. Finally, coming to the Univer.sitics, wo found 
courses of study and a system of teats which were lower- 
ing the quality, while steadily increasing the volume, of 
the human output, students driven like sheep from 
lecture -room to lecture-room and examination to ex- 
amination, text-books badly chosen, degrees pursued 
for their commercial value, the Senates with overswollen 
numbers, selected on almost cveiy principle but that of 
educational fitness, the Syndicates devoid of statutory 
powers — a huge system of active but often misdirected 
effort, over which, like some evil phantom, seemed to 
hover the monstrous and maleficent spirit of Cram. 

Of course there were better and reassuring features 
in the picture, and there were parts of the country where 
the merits gi-eatly exceeded tl\c defects. But we had to 
correct the worst even more than to stimulate the best, 
and like a doctor it was our duty to diagno.sc the un- 
sound parts of the body rather than to buslj' ourselves 
with the sound. Moreover, there wore some faults that 
were equally patent everywhere. It is recorded of the 
Emperor Aurungzcb, after he had seized the throne of 
the Moghul Empire, that he publicly abused his old 
tutor for not having prepared him properly for these 
great responsibilities. “Thus,” he saad, “did you waste 
the precious hours of my youth in the dry, unprofitable, 
and never-ending task of learning words.” That is 
exactly the fault that we found with every phase of Indian 
Education as we examined it Everywhere it was words 
that were being studied, not ideas. The grain was being 
spilled and squandered, while the husks were being 
devoured. I remember a passage in the writings of 
Herbert Spencer in which he says that to prepare us 
for complete living is the true function of education. 
That is a conception which is perhaps as yet beyond 
the reach of the majority of those whom we are trying 
to educate in this coun^. But in the rut into whi(£ 
it had sunk, I doubt if European Education in India, as 
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we were conducting it, could be described as a prepara- 
tion for living at all, except in Uie purely materialistic 
sense, where unhappily it was too true. But of real 
living, the life of the intellect, the character, the soul, I fear 
that the glimpses that were obtainable were rare and dim. 

Of course all tlicse tendencies could not be corrected 
straight away. It would be a futile and aivogant boast 
to say that we have reformed Indian Education. There 
is equal scope for educational reformers now, to-morrow, 
next day, and always. Education is never reformed. 
It may advance, or remain stationary, or recede. It 
may also advance on right lines or on wrong lines. Our 
claim is merely to have rescued it from the wrong track, 
and given it a fresh start on the right one. If we have 
set up a few milestones on the path of true progress, we 
shall have done .something for it, and perhaps made 
further advance easier for our successors. 

What I think we may claim to have effected has been 
the following. In Primary Education we have realised 
that imprfvemont moans money; we have laid down 
that Primary Education must be a leading charge on 
provincial revenues ; and in order to .supply the requisite 
impetus, we gave in our last Budget a very large per- 
manent annual grant of as lakhs to be devoted to that 
purpose alone. This will be the real starting-point of an 
advance that ought never to be allowed henceforward to 
slacken. Most of the money will go in buildings, to 
begin with, and a good deal in maintenance afterwards. 
Thousands of new Primary Schools arc already opening 
their doors under these auspices, and in a few years’ 
time the results should be very notewortliy. In build- 
ing we lay stress upon the provision of suitable and airy 
school-houses in place of the dark rooms and squalid 
sheds in which the children had previously been taught 
Training schools for teachers are similarly springing up 
or being multiplied in every direction. We have defined 
the nature of the object-lessons that ought to be taught 
to the children in Primary Schools, and the courses of 
study and the books that are required for the instruction 
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of the cultivating clashes. Wc have everywhere raised 
the pay of primary teachers where this was inadequate, 
and are teaching them that Uieir duty is to train the 
faculties of their pupils, and not to compel them to the 
listless repetition of phrases iu whieh the poor children 
find no meaning. I look as tire result to this policy to 
see a great development in Elementary Education in 
the near future. It is apt to be neglected in India in 
favour of the louder calls and the more showy results of 
Higher Education. Both are equally necessary ; but in 
the structure of Indian society one is the foundation, and 
the other the coping-stone ; and we who arc responsible 
must be careful not to forget the needs of the voiceless 
masses while we provide for the interests of the more 
highly favoured minority who are better able to protect 
themselves. 

’ In Secondary Education the faults were largely the 
same, and the remedie,s must be the same also. More 
teachers are the first desideratum, more competent 
teachers tlie second, more inspectors the thjrd. The 
increase that we have everywhere elTccted in the in.spccl- 
ing staff is remarkable. Next comes reform in courses 
of study and buildings. Ail these necessities arc summed 
up in the duty, which we have undertaken, of laying down 
sound teats for official recognition. From this we pass 
on to the development of the commercial and industrial 
sides of these schools as against the purely litwary, 
since there are thousands of boys in tltem who must 
look to their education to provide them with a practical 
livelihood rather than to lead them to a degi'oe; and 
above all to the reduction of examinations. That is the 
keynote everywhere. Have your tests, sift out the good 
from the bad, furnish the incentive of healthy competi- 
tion. But remember that the Indian boy is a human 
being with a mind to be nurtured and a soul to be kept 
alive ; and do not treat him as a mechanical drudge, or 
as a performing animal which has to go at stated intervals 
through the unnatural task to which its trainer has 
laboriously taught it to conform. 
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I hope that the Government of India will not be 
indifferent to the claims of Secondary Education in the 
future. When tlie Universities and the Colleges have 
been pul straight, we must look to the feeders, and 
these feeders are the High Schools. Indeed we cannot 
expect to have good Colleges witliout good schools, I 
am not sure, if a vote were taken among the intelligent 
middle classes of this country, that they would not sooner 
see money devoted to Secondary Education than to any 
other educational object. The reason is that it is the 
basis of all industrial or professional occupation in India. 
There is just a danger that between the resonant calls 
of Higher Education, and the pathetic small voice of 
Elementai'y Education, the claims of Secondary Educa- 
tion may be overlooked : and I therefore venture to give 
it this parting testimonial. ^ 

When we come to Higher Education, our policy, 
though based on identical principles, assumes a wider 
scope, and has, I hope, already effected an even more 
drastic ciiange. It is very difficult to carry out sub- 
stantial reforms in Higher Education in India, because 
of the suspicion that wc encounter among tlie educated 
classes that we really desire to restrict their opportunities 
and in some way or other to keep them down. There 
is of course no ground whatever for this suspicion. Not 
only doc.s it run counter to the entire trend of British 
character, and to all the teachings of British history, 
but it would be a short-s^hted and stupid policy, even 
if it were adopted. For education, to whatever extent 
it may be directed or controlled, is essentially an organic, 
and not an artificial proces.s ; and no people, particularly a 
highly intelligent and ambitious people, like the educated 
. classes in India, could possibly be confined, so to speak, 
in a particular educational compartment or chamber, 
because the Government was foolish enough to try and 
turn the key upon them. What has been in our minds, 
though it has not always |ieen easy to explain it to 
others, has been, firstly, the conviction that thosel who 
were getting Higher Education were getting the wrong 
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sort of it, because they were laerely training the memory 
at the estpease of all the other faculties of the mind, iiiul 
that it could not be good for a nation that its intellect 
should be driven into these lifeless and sovdless grooves ; 
and, secondly, the belief that reform was to be sought 
by making educationalists more responsible for Educa- 
tion in every department, giving them power on senates 
and syndicates. Improving the quality of the teaching 
staff, and providing for the expert inspection of Colleges 
and schools. Let me put it in a sentence. Higher 
Education ought not to be run either by politician.s or 
by amateurs. It is a science — the science of human life 
and conduct — in which we must give a fair hearing and 
a reasonable chance to the Profesijor. 

If our reforms are looked at in this light, it will bo 
seen that they are based upon a uniforpi and logical 
principle. We swept away the old overgrown Senates 
or bodies of fellows, and reconstituted them on lines 
which should make educational inlerost.s predominate in 
the government of the Univcr8ilic,s. Similarlywc placed 
experts in the majority on the cxcculivo committocs or 
Syndicates. It is these bodies who will draw up the 
new courses, prosoribe tire text-books, and frame the 
future standards of education. Of course thev may go 
wrong, and Government retaias the indispensable power 
of putting them right if they do so. But the initial and 
principal re-sponsibility is theirs j and if they cannot 
make a better thing of Higher' Education in India, then 
no One can. Similarly we cany the expert into the 
mofussU. If we ai'e to improve the affiliated institutions, 
we must first prescribe, as we have done, sound and 
definite conditions of affiliation, and then we must send 
round sympathetic inspecting officers to detect local 
shortcomings, to offer advice, and to see that the new 
conditions are observed. Simultaneously, if sustained 
efforts are made, as we are making them, to improve 
the quality of the teachers, and give them opportunities 
when on furlough of studying other systems ; and if at 
the other end of the scale we provide for proper enter- 
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tainment of the boys in well-managed hostels or boarding- 
houses, then it seems to me that we have created both 
the constitutional and the academic machinery by which 
reform can be pursued, and that, if it be not accomplished, 
it must be for some reason which we have failed to 
discern. Anyhow I can see nothing in the objects or 
processes that I have described to which the most 
sensitive or critical of Indian intelligences need object ; 
and the most hopeful guarantee of success is to be found, 
in my view, in tlie fact that the best and most experienced 
Indian authorities are entirely on our side. 

Personally, therefore, I regard our University legisla- 
tion and the reform that will spring from it as a decree 
of emancipation. It is the setting free for the service 
of Education, by placing them in authoritative control 
over Education, of the best intellects and agencies that 
can be enlisted in the task, and it is the casting off and 
throwing away of the miserable gyves and manacles 
that had been fastened upon the limbs of the youth of 
India, stunting their growth, crippling their faculties, 
and tying them down. In my view, we are entitled to 
the hearty co-operation of all patriotic Indians in the 
task, for it is their people that we are working for, and 
their future that we are trying to safeguard and enlarge. 
Already I think that this is very widely recognised. 
The old cries have to a largo extent died away, and, 
among the valedictory messages and tributes which I 
have received in such numbers from native sources during 
the past few weeks, have been many which placed in the 
forefront the services which I am generously credited 
with having rendered to the cause of Indian Education. 
One of the most gratifying features in this renascence 
in the history of Indian Education, as I hope it may in 
time deserve to be called, has been the stimulus that 
has been given to private liberality, showing that Indian 
Princes and noblemen are keenly alive to the needs of 
the people, and are in cordial sympathy with the move- 
ment that we have striven to inaugurate. The Raja 
of Nabha called upon the Sikh community to rouse 
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themselves and put the Khalsa College at Amritsar on 
a proper footing for tlie education of their sons, and they 
responded with contributions of 20 lakhs. In Bengal 
there have been handsome gifts for the proposed new 
College at Ranchi. The Aligarh Trustees continue to 
improve their magnificent College, and last year, I 
believe, achieved a record subscription list in their 
conference at Lucknow. In the United Provinces, the 
enthusiasm of Sir J. La Touche has kindled a correspond- 
ing zeal in others. The College at Bareilly is to be 
shifted from a corner of the High School buildings to a 
new building on a fine site given by the Nawab of 
Rampur. When I was at Lucknow in the spring I saw 
the site of the new residential College in the Badshah 
Bagh to which the Maharaja of Bulrampur has given a 
donation of 3 lakhs. Government has not been behind- 
hand in similar liberality ; and apart from the 25 lakhs 
which we promised and are giving to assist the Universitias 
in the work of reconstruction, we have assisted the pur- 
chase of sites for University buildings in mewsy places, 
and are prepared to help in other ways. It is a truism 
in Higher Education as elsewhere that the first condi- 
tion of progress is money, and tliis is being provided 
both by Government and by private effort in no stinted 
measure. 

I might detain you much longer by discussing the 
various measures that we have taken with regard to 
other branches of Education in India, for it is to be 
confessed that the aspirations which I set before myself 
and before the Simla Conference were not confined to 
the sphere of Primary, Secondary, and Higher Educa- 
tion alone, but embraced the whole field of educational 
reform. There is no corner of it where we have not 
laboured and are not labouring. We have not in our 
zeal for Indian Education forgotten the cause of European 
and Eurasian Education in this country. We have 
revised the Code, we have made a most careful examina- 
tion of the so-called Hill Schools, and are re-establish- 
ing the best among them on an assured basis, wc arc 
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giving handsome grants-in-aid and scholarships, we are 
appointing separate inspectors for these institutions, 
and are starting a special Training College for teachers. 

Then there is a class of Education which deserves 
and has attracted our particular attention, viz. that which 
is intended to qualify its recipients for the professional 
occupations of Indian life. Here our Agricultural 
College at Pusa, which is intended to be the parent of 
similar institutions in every other province, each equipped 
with a skilled staff and adequate funds, has been specially 
devised to provide at the same time a thorough training 
in all branches of agricultural science and practical instruc- 
tion in estate management and farm work. These institu- 
tions will, I hope, turn out a body of young men who 
will spread themselves throughout India, carrying into the 
management of states and estates, into private enterprise 
and into Government employ, the trained faculties with 
which their college courses will have supplied them. 
Agriculture in India is the first and capital interest of 
this hugt continent, and agriculture, like every other 
raoncy-ewning interest, must rest upon Education. 

Neither have we forgotten Female Education, con- 
scious that man is to a large extent what woman makes 
him, and that an educated mother means educated 
children. Since the Simla Conference Bengal has 
already doubled tlic number of girls under instruction. 
The female inspecting staff has been overhauled in most 
provinces, and some ladies possessing high qualifications 
have been sent out from England. Good model girls' 
schools and good trahiing schools for the female teachers 
are a desideratum everywhere. It will take a long time 
to make substantial progress. But the forward move- 
ment has begun. 

There remains the subject of Technical Education, 
which has occupied an immense amount of our attention 
both at the Simla Conference and ever since. We have 
had commissions, and reports, and inquiries. We have 
addressed local Governments and stqdied their replies. 
But we are only slowly evolving the principles under 
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which technical instniciion can bo iidvantagoovisly pur- 
sued in a country wlrere the social aiirl industrial conditions 
are what they are in Iiulm. Whether we look at the 
upper or at the lower end of the scale, this difficulty 
is equally apparent, People wonder why Mr, Tata's 
Institute of Science comes so slowly into being, and in a 
country where it is the custom to attribute anything 
that goes wrong to the Government, all sorts of charges 
have been brought against us of apathy or Indifference 
or obstruction. No one would more readily acknowledge 
than Mr, Tata himself that so far from discouragement 
or opposition, he has met with nothing at the hands of 
Government but sympathy and support But Mr. Tata 
wisely wants not merely to start the magnificent con- 
ception of bi.s father, but to make it practical and to 
ensure its success, and I can asssurc you that the rival 
views that prevail as to the best mclliod of accommo- 
dating this great idea to the necessities of India arc 
extraordinary, We have experienced .similar difficulties 
in our own smaller undertakings, A,s is^gcnerally 
known, we have instituted a number of technical scholar- 
ships of ;^I50 each for Indian students in Europe and 
America ; but, strange a.s it may .seem, it hn.s not 
invariably been easy at first to find the candidates 
qualified to fill them. However, wo now have a number 
of Indian scholars from Bengal who are studying raining 
at Birmingbara ; and our latest step was to grant three 
scholarships for textile industries in Bombay, Other 
attempts will follow, and in a short time there will, in 
my view, be no lack cither of candidates or subjects. 
Similarly with Industrial Schools, which we have been 
anxious to start on a large scale for the practical 
encouragement of local industries, there is the widest 
diversity of opinion as to the principles and the type. 
For it must be remembered that although India is a 
country with strong traditions of industrial skill and 
excellence, with clever artisans, and with an extant 
machinery fof trade-guilds and apprentices, these are 
constituted upon a caste basis which does not readily 
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admit of expansion, wliile the industries themselves ai-e, 
as a rule, localised and small, rendering co-ordination 
difficult We are, however, about to make an experi- 
ment on a large scale in Bombay and Bengal, and I 
have every hope that upon the labours and researches of 
the past few years posterity will be able to build. 

Upon these and many other subjects I might dis- 
course to you at length. But you ai-e better acquainted 
with them than I am, and I have addressed myself 
to-day not so much to details as to the principles that 
have underlain the great movement of educational 
activity upon which we have together been engaged. 
To you and to 3rour successors I must now commit the 
task. It is a work which may well engage your best 
faculties, and be the proud ambition of a lifetime. On 
the stage where you are employed there is infinite scope 
for administrative energy, and, what Ls better, for personal 
influence ; while in the background of all your labours 
stands the eternal mystery of the East, with its calm 
and immutable traditions, but its eager and passionate 
eyes. W#at the future of Indian Education may be 
neither you nor I can tell. It is the future of the Indian 
race, in itself the most hazardous though absorbing of 
speculations. As I dream of what Education in India is 
to be or become, I recall the poet’s lines : — 

Where lies the land to which the ship would go i 
Far far altead is all her seamen know. 

And where the laud she travels from f Away 
Far far behind is all that they can say. 

In the little space of navigable water for which we 
are responsible between the mysterious past and the 
still more mysterious future, our duty has been to revise 
a chart that was obsolete and dangerous, to lay a new 
course for the vessel, and to set her helm upon the right 
tack. '> 
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ANGLO-INDIAN ASSOCIATION, CALCUTTA 

A DEJUTATiON &om the Anglo-Indion ARSociation (representing 
the domiciled Anglo-Indian and Eurasian Community through- 
out India) was received by the Viceroy at Calcutin, on March 
33, 1900. He spoke as follows : — 

Since I received an address from your Associalioii 
more than a year ago, shortly after I had taken up uiy 
present ofBce, I can truthfully say that the appeals and 
claims and prospects of the community wbieliVou rcin'c- 
sent have occupied a good deal of my attontimi. I never 
fail to read, or to study, anything that boars upon the 
subject, or to Converse with those who arc qualified to 
give me useful information. These efforts on my part 
to arrive at the truth, and to analyse the difficult problem 
of your future, rest upon the double basis of personal 
sympathy — since no man with a heart can fail to be 
touched by the misfortunes of a community, partly, if 
not mainly, of his own race, who appeal- to have fallen 
upon hard times — and of poiidcal interest — since no 
Viceroy of India can be indifferent to the fortunes of a 
section of the population, increasing in numbers, but 
apparently not increasing pari passu in wealth, content- 
ment, or opportunity. Every Viperoy, from Lord 
Canning downwards, has gazed at the problem, and has 
been Mt sympathetic but puzzled, Some, like Lord 
Lytton, have tried to do something positive. Others 
have felt the difficulty of State intervention. That I am 
80 
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receiving you to-day is, I hope, an evidence that I am 
not anxious to be included in the passive category, or to 
bow you out with a compliment and a smile. Nothing 
would have been easier for me than to acknowledge 
your representations, and to have returned the civil but 
stereotyped reply that they will receive the careful 
consideration of Government Of that reception they 
are in any case certain. But if I go beyond, and con- 
sent, as I have consented, to meet you here to-day, and 
to listen to a statement of your troubles from the lips of 
your accredited spokesmen, and if I refrain fiom the 
language of mere perfunctoiy politeness in reply, then I 
must claim the liberty to speak to you with perfect 
candour, conscious that you will not resent anything 
that is said to you in good faith and with sincerely 
friendly intentions, and that it is bad policy for the 
Government of India and the community which you 
represent to go on misunderstanding each other for 
ever, as they will continue to do if both parties evade 
the real ijjfues, and, show no inclination to grapple with 
the facts. 

Now I observe that the Society which you represent 
has recently acquired a new name, and is designated the 
Imperial Anglo-Indian Association. The choice of this 
name is the latest phase in a long contention over the 
question of the nomenclature that it would be best and 
wisest for you to adopt. In the various stages of this 
discussion, I find that the names Eurasians, East Indians, 
Indo-Britons, Statutory Natives of India, Domiciled 
British and Europeans, have all at one time or anothei' 
been, and to some extent still are, employed. Though 
I myself think that controversies over nomenclature are 
the most barren of all human disputes — since in the long 
run the world judges men not by what they call them- 
selves, but by what they are — yet it would appear that 
this has been regarded as a most vital question by many 
of your number, and that almost as much energy has been 
expended upon it as upon the practical discussion of the 
future. I may be short-sighted ; but I do not myself 
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see why there should be any deep and insidious sting— 
these are the words which I have found in the utterances 
or writings of more than one of your spokesmen-- -in the 
name Eurasian as applied to persons of mixed blood or 
descent — though I am far from contending that I have 
any right to expect my views to be shared by any one 
else— nor do I understand the gj-cal and widespread 
anxiety to discovei- a new label. Above all, I am com- 
pelled to say that if I were to judge by the natural 
meaning of words, I should have no idea of what the 
Imperial Anglo-Indian Association could mean. Anglo- 
Indian is a phrase which is applied in popular acceptance 
to a particular individual and society, British as a rule in 
origin, which spends its life, oflScial, professional, or 
otherwise, in India, and as a rule finally goes home. 
Thus when we speak of Anglo-Indian officials, judges, 
clubs, newspapers, opinion, and so on, everybody under- 
stands exactly what is meant You Wc a perfect right 
to take the same name it you please, and to some c.xient 
it covers the component elements of j^our Sooigly. But 
I am not certain tlral you do not rather cunfaso some of 
your friends and weli-wishovR by adopting a designation 
that in popular parlance means something else, whilst 
the title certainly docs not become any the more— on the 
contrary, 1 think that it becomes tlio loss— intelligible 
by having the epithet Imperial prefixed to it. True and 
loyal and devoted sons of the Empire we know you, and 
your history has .shown yon to be. But so are we all ; 
and why your Society should especially require the 
jidjectivo Imperial to describe it I have never seen 
explained. But there is another result of the expression 
of your designation and composition which is of more 
practical consequence. Tbelieve that you desire iu the 
main to call attention to the claims and to focus 'he 
aspirations of what has hitherto been called the Etirasisj 
community, although there is also the case of ma^ 
English or European families domiciled, perhaps bom 
and bred, in the country, whose blood has never been 
commingled with a native strain, but whose interests 
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you desire equally to promote. But the result of this 
very elastic classification appears to me to be not clear- 
ness but confusion ; since, when you make your demands, 
that which applies to your constituents at one pole, bears 
little or no relation to those who are at the other. The 
arguments from race do not, for instance, apply to the 
domiciled Europeans; and the interests, and employ- 
ment, and prospects of the latter depend upon conditions 
wholly apart from those that retard the advance of the 
man of mixed descent. Your Society, in fact, as at 
present constituted, rests upon two bases which have 
a priori little in common with each other, viz. domicile 
and race; and the considerations that are apposite in 
the one case, arc often irrelevant in the other. Whilst, 
therefore, by casting your net so wide, you no doubt 
envelop a larger haul of fish, I am less confident that 
you advance me general interests of your clients, which 
are, after all, the mmn object for which you exist. 

1 have only one other word of advice to give before I 
pass on toyin examination of your specific claims. If I 
were one of your Directors, I almost think that in the 

interet of your cause I should move a motion for a 

withdrawal of the pamphlet in which you bring your 
case before the public. The case has so much to recom- 
mend it in its intrinsic features that it seems a pity that 
it should be weakened by exaggeration and by declama- 
tion, since such an attitude cannot but prejudice your 
chances. To suggest that the Government of India and 
the India Office are engaged in a deep and malignant 
conspiracy to deprive you of your birthright, that they 
desire, or that any one else desires, to stamp upon you 
the brand of inferiority or subordination, or that as a 
community you are hunted down and proscribed — 
phrases which very fairly represent the spirit of some of 
your publications — is, in my judgment, very ill-judged 
and quite untrue. Such statements are sufficient to set 
people against you. Your object should be to attract, 
not to alienate, public support ; and you will do this by 
sober reasoning, and not by angry rhetoric. There are 
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lages of the pamphlet in which your claims are fairly 
ud modmtcly stated. This seems to be the ca.se when 
'QU are engaged upon a Deputation, as you have been 
his afternoon. But when you are talking among your- 
ffilves, you seem, if I may .say so without offence, to boil 
jver in a rather superfluous fashion ; and on such occa- 
sions things are said which, I am afraid, would hardly 
stand the test of a critical examination. 

There is another suggestion that 1 would make in 
passing. Who are your clients and what are their 
numbers? I observe that in the pamphlet tliey arc 
represented by one of the speakers, whose words are 
reported, as being over a million strong. On the other 
hand, in an able essay that 1 read the other day upon 
the Eufasian que.stion by a Mr, Nundy, which 1 would 
commend to the careful attention of every one hero 
prelsent, I find tlrat fho total of that community was 
estimated by the writer as 120,000. There is a wide 
margin between these two extremes. Of whom does 
this margin consist ? When you call your.s(j(yc.s Anglo- 
Indians, do you include Englishmen who arc not 
permanently domiciled in India? Do you include 
domiciled foreigners of other races, and, if so, how can 
they be termed Anglo-Indians? And do you embrace 
Eurasians of, for instance. Portuguese descent, and, if so, 
how can they fall into the Anglo-Indian category? 
Would it not be well to let the public know who, and of 
what numeriesd strength, are the various classes for whom 
you plead, and who are included under the common 
heading which you have decided to adopt? 

From these preliminary observations, which, if they 
have been critical in character, hare assuredly not been 
unfriendly in intention, I pass to an examination of the 
specific proposals which have, from time to time, been 
put forward hy your spokesmen, and the majority of 
wUch have been repeated in the statements to which I 
have just listened. 

The first of these is the proposal to employ Eurasians 
on a larger scale in the Indian Army by 1 iie constitution 
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of a special regiment or regiments enlisted from that 
class. Of course, as it is, Eurasians are frequently 
accepted as recruits, a point as to which it would be well 
if your spokesmen in the pamphlet agreed with each 
other ; for, whereas one of them states that thousands 
have been so admitted, another declares that this 
admission on sufferance, which he implies to be rarely 
exercised, is an insult to your people. Now, in this 
context, I frequently .see mention made of the loyalty 
and bravery shown by Eurasians during the Mutiny — 
and of this fact there cannot be a shadow of a doubt — 
and by the Eurasian Corps that were raised in that time. 
But it does not follow Uierefrom that the Corps were a 
success; and, as a matter of fact, they were all dis- 
banded between i860 and 1870, on the grounds that 
they were as costly as a British force, that die same con- 
fidence was not reposed in them, and that there were not 
sufficient recruits forthcoming (I think this a very re- 
markable and dispiriting reflection) to maintain a total 
strength gf only 700 men. Nevertheless, at intervals 
ever since the proposal has been made or revived that 
the experiment in some form or another should be 
repeated ; for there have never been wanting friends of 
your cause in the Government of India, who have been 
anxious to find what opportunity they could for the 
employment of a class that has .so large a claim upon 
our sympathy. The formation of a regiment is, how- 
ever, I need hardly say, in the main, a military question ; 
and when I add that the last five Commanders-in-Chief 
of the Army in India without exception — and I believe 
that the series extends unbroken to an even more distant 
period — have been opposed to the experiment, you will 
perhaps understand how it is that it has not greatly 
prospered. It was proposed at one time that a company 
of garrison artillery should be raised from Eurasians; 
but the first artillery soldier in India of the day, who 
happened to be in high office,' declined to support the 
scheme on the ground that it would he more expensive 
^ Sir Charles Nidme} Acting Commaoder'in-Ctuef. 
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and less efficient than a corresponding European force, 
When I anrived in India, these topics were still under 
discu,ssion, and I am liappy to have been instrumental 
in sending, with the assistance of some of my colleagues 
who shared my desire to help you, a despatch to the 
Secretary of State last year, in which we proposed tire 
experimental raising of a Eurasian regiment in India. 
This is the first time, I believe, that such a proposal has 
ever gone home with the assent of a majority of the 
Government of India. The Secretary of State, who has 
quite recently replied, has been unable to accept our 
proposal ; and I see no reason why you should not be 
acquainted with the main reasons. The initial cost of 
such a regiment would be 2 ^ lakhs, the annual recurring 
cost 5i lakhs; and it has been felt unfair to place this 
increase of burden upon the Indian taxpayer, unless a 
responsible assurance could be given that there would be 
a commensurate inacasc in our military strength. So 
far this assurance has not boon forthcoming. There 
were also subsidiary difficulto about tlio .scs^ of pay, 
not merely hi the Military, but also, as a probable con- 
sequence, in the Civil services, and about the iiccc.ssity 
for legislation, since Europeans in India cannot be 
enlisted for local service without the passing of a Bill 
through the British Parliament, a fence which even 
friendly Secretaries of State soractimos find it difficult 
to surmount. Such has been the fate that has attended 
our proposal. I am sorry that it has not fared better. 
But you will do well to look facts in the face, and to 
realise that Governments are compelled to regard this 
question to a large extent from the utilitarian point of 
view; and that, until you can convince them that a 
Eurasian regiment, whi(^ would cost quite as much as, 
if not more than, a British regiment, will be at least as 
efficient for military purposes, they are hardly likely to 
give it to you for the sake of sentiment, or even of 
political expediency alone. As regards the subsidiary 
suggestion which you have submitted this afternoon for 
the formation of a Eurasian Army Hospital Corps, the 
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same difficulties apply. Eurasians could never serve 
for the rates of pay that are now given to the native 
equivalent; nor could the subordinate duties, such as 
those of the bhistis, bearers, and sweepers, be carried out 
by a Eurasian Corps, The long and the short of it is 
that, for tlie present at any rate, the objections to 
Eurasian enlistment in the regular army are held at 
home to outweigh the advantages. I would gladly 
reverse this current of opinion if I could. But it rests, 
believe me, not upon any prejudice or hostility — ^there is 
not a trace of that — but upon expert advice which it is 
difficult to contest, or to overturn. At the same time, if 
you were to submit your proposals as to an Army 
Hospital Corps in a definite and intelligible shape, I 
shall be prepared to place them before the Military 
Authorities, though I can give you no assurance as to 
the reception that they may meet with. 

I pass to the question of the employment of Anglo- 
Indians and Eurasians upon Railways. Last year, I 
caused a letter to be addressed to the Presidents of the 
various Issociations throughout India that represent 
your cause, drawing their attention to the great open- 
ing that appears to be present to your community for 
employment, notably in the Traffic, Locomotive, and 
Engineering Departments, and to the meagre advantage 
that has so .far been taken of these facilities. The 
figures show that out of a total of 308,000 persona 
employed upon Railways in India, only 7000 are 
Eurasians, or less than 2J per cent. I am glad to have 
heard this afternoon that you have taken serious notice 
of this suggestion, and I hope that you will not let the 
matter drop. I doubt, however, if you are sufficiently, 
aware of the possibilities. In the three Departments 
that I have named, there are some iijo posts on every 
thousand miles of line in India, the pay ranging from 
Rs. 30 to Rs, 400 a month, or 25,000 posts in all, for 
which Anglo-Indians and Eurasians are free and qualified 
to compete. Why do you not enter for these appoint- 
ments? Why, on the contrary, do you allow the 
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Kuropcan and Native employees to increase at the rate, 
during the past year, of 3 | and 4j per cent respectively, 
while your numbers have only increased at the rate of 
less than J per cent? You are mistaken if you suppose 
that the Railway administration can ever give you a 
fixed proportion of these appointments for which you 
can qualify at leisure. Railways are commercial under- 
takings, and they are apt to be somewhat indifferent to 
sentiment I can but point out to you the broad, and 
not unremunetative, avenue that is here afforded to your 
energies, and invite you to profit by it more materially 
than you appear hitherto to have done. 

I next turn to your claims as regards appointments 
in the Civil Service. I understand you to complain that 
you no longer have the share that you once enjoyed in 
the higher ranks of the Public Service, and that in 
respect of the lower ranks you are liandicappcd by com- 
petition with natives of this country. You claim accord- 
ingly that a certain proportion of appointments in all 
ranks of the Public Service should bo rc.soi'vei^ for you, 
provided that you can sati.sfy the requusito hudleclual 
tests. Now I might remind you that the days to which 
you refer were times when the number of Kurasian.s was 
much less than it is at present, when the competition 
was smaller, and when the connection between European 
and Eurasian was more immediate and direct. I might 
also point to the case of Eurasian Enginccr.s who arc 
even now enjoying very high appointments and pay. 
But it is sufficient to note that your appeal ignores in 
toio two landmarks in recent history, which I am afraid 
that no amount of special pleading— I use the terra in 
no invidious sense — can avail to submerge. The first of 
these was the Report of the Public Service Commission, 
upon which the Eurasian community was represented, 
and which deliberately laid it down as a broad principle, 
subsequently accept^ by the Secretary of State, and 
since acted upon by the Government of India, that there 
should be two classes of the Public Service, the Imperial 
Service, recruited in England, though not necessarily 
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from Englishmen, and the Provincial and Subordinate 
Services, recruited in India, If Indians desire to join 
tlie former service, they have to go to England, and to 
pass the examinations there in order to do so. The 
same opportunities are open to yourselves. It is simply 
impossible to throw over the findings of the Commission, 
and to ignore the entire principle upon which the Public 
Service is recruited by creating a special exemption in 
your or in any other case. 

The second landmark is the principle laid down by 
the Secretary of State in 1893 about simultaneous 
examinations. Under that ruling, you enjoy precisely 
the same opportunities, as regards the competitive test, 
as do any other communities in this country. You are 
equally eligible to employment with them. Nay, the 
Government have gone further, and have in practice in 
many of the Subordinate Departments reserved a special 
proportion of places for yourselves. In the Subordinate 
Accounts Department, in the Provincial Branch of the 
Survey of India, in the Salt Department, in the Customs 
Departauilt, in the Opium Department, I find that a 
large proportion of the appointments is either reserved to 
domiciled Europeans and Eurasians, or is open to them. 
Nor do those facilities always pass without protest, or 
meet with the prompt justification that might be desired. 
In the Opium Department, where three - fourths of 
the appointments are open to your community, the 
Government of India liave twice in the last ten years 
received protests from the Bengal Government in favour 
of recruitment from England, on the ground that 
sufficiently qualified candidates were not forthcoming 
out here. For a similar resison a few years ago the 
Government of India were obliged to ask that a larger 
proportion of appointments not reserved for the Indian 
Civil Service in the Finance Department, in the Accounts 
Branch of the Public Works Department, and in the 
Traffic Branch of the Railways, should be recruited from 
home. Now it is no good to represent these proceedings 
as an evidence of spite, or unfairness on the part of 
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Government. They are nothing of the sort, We are 
more than anxious to employ you. But how is it 
possible to create special privilege, s in your favour when 
you do not even take advantage of those which arc 
already open to you ? I am ready to select any branch 
of the Public Service, and to scrutinise its composition, 
with an eye that is friendly and even partial to your 
aspirations. There are some quarters in which I may 
be able to help you j but, if I am to do so, I must at 
least demand some justification from those whom I am 
invited to favour, 

The question of Education is the next upon which I 
will say a word. Upon this point your pamphlet, to 
which you have referred me, contains a number of state- 
ments which strike me as being very rash, and which I, 
for my part, cannot endorse. You actually say that no 
experienced statesman in India will deny that the time 
has long .since arrived when the Government should 
abolish the Education Department and all State Colleges 
in India, and should devote to Primary Education the 
vast sums squandered on Higher Education, ’^ind leave 
private enterprise to carry it on. I may compromise my 
own reputation with the author of Ibis astonishing para- 
graph ; but I am afraid that I cannot accept his conclu- 
sions. Indeed, I under-stand that you do not altogether 
accept them yourselves, since you have elsewhere invited 
ray support for Hill Schools for Anglo-Indian boys, who, 
1 suppose, would hardly be content if I were only to 
provide them there wifi a primary standard of educa- 
tion. You say that Government treats your schools with 
a parsimony that is almost scandalous, When I read 
these words, I referred to Mr. Cotton’s last Quinquen- 
nial Review of Indian Education, which was issued last 
year, and I found that the pupils in those schools were 
steadily increasing, and that the grants to them both 
from Provincial Revenues and from Government were 
largely on the increase also. More recently I have 
heard a complaint as to the unsuitability of the High 
School and Calcutta University Examination for Anglo- 
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Indian boys, and aa to the desirability of introducing 
the Cambridge University Local Examinations in this 
country. Before pronouncing upon the suggestion, one 
would have to co-ordinate the value of such an examina- 
tion with the examinations already established in India. 
The suggestion has, I think, some merit; and it is 
undoubt^ly desirable to afford to your diildren tlie 
chance of passing an examination that possesses a 
common standard of value. But if you have a system 
of Universities in a country, I see some difficulty in 
giving them the go-by altogether, and in regulating your 
education by tlie standards of a foreign institution. 

When you speak about rTechnical Education, you 
employ a phrase which is on everybody’s lips, but which 
not everybody takes the trouble to understand. I am 
quite in favour of a training which, will fit a young man 
for industrial employment, but I do not feel at all clear 
that the best method of attaining that end is by intro- 
ducing the teaching of special trades into the curri- 
culum of our schools. I think that technical instruction 
should fallow at a later stage ; and, whilst we are quite 
willing to give State aid to encourage any such enter- 
prise, I. think that local administrations and private 
initiative may be expected to help Government in a 
matter in which we have not the means to take a big 
plunge ourselves. I understand from your statement 
to-day that you do not substantially disagree with these 
views, and tliat you are taking steps for the establish- 
ment of allied technical institutions. 

As r^ards the Hill Schools for colonisation I do not 
know what part of the world you propose to colonise, or 
what sort of education you would suggest. I believe 
that a Eurasian agricultural colony was tried in Southern 
fndia a few years ago and proved a failure. I do not 
draw from this any inference as to other or larger 
s^emes: and I am glad to hear that you propose to 
renew the experiment. It seems to me that Eurasians 
m^ht be very useful in the peopling of many blank 
spaces on the map of the British Empire outside of 
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Indla^say in South Africa ; and tliat the idea is worthy 
of careful examination. But it is Imrdly in a shape to 
be submitted to Government until it ha.s attained a much 
more definite form. 

I have now dealt with all of the suggestions that you 
have put before me. There are many other .suggestions, 

I daresay neither novel nor exciting, which, if I bad 
time, I might be wlllir^ to place before yourselves. 
There are many forms of handicraft in India, mechanical 
and otherwise, for which your community seems to me 
to be well adapted, but all the talk about which gener- 
ally ends in smoke. Why a speaker at a public meet- 
ing in Calcutta should find the greatest difficulty in 
getting his speech accurately reportkl because there are 
so few competent shorthand writers, why mill-owners 
should have to import mechanics from the British Isles, 
why bandmasters and bandsmen sliould have to be 
imported from Europe, why the supervisors of Native 
labour In workshops and feclorics should bo often of 
similar origin, why the higher elas.se.s of domestic 
servants are so commonly drawn from communities 
other than your own— arc all problems which puzsilc me 
considerably, but which your community might, I think, 
assist to solve. The fact is, I suspect, that «ts numbers 
are being gradually bisected into two cesses, those who 
are so near to the European standard, that they have 
not the slightest difficulty in obtaining lucrative employ- 
ment, and who, therefore, do not protest ; and those who 
are gradually drifting away from it, and wish to pre- 
serve a superiority which they are scarcely competent to 
maintain. I know that there is no more unpopular 
philosophy to preach to any community than Self-help ; 
and if such a doctrine were to imply in the present case 
that the Government are resolved to remain apathetic 
while you prosecute your own fortunes, I would not for 
a moment endorse it On the contrary, I am anxious 
to do you every good turn that I properly and l^iti- 
mately can, and my action in respect of regiments and 
railways has sufficiently vindicated my Intentions, But 
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if I am to have any success, I must call upon you to 
formulate your progi-arame with definiteness and preci- 
sion, to eschew fallacious rhetoric, to view your position 
in its true perspective, and to convince the Government 
of India that in aiding yon they are aiding a community 
to whom they are not merely bound by ties of race or 
sentiment, but who are qualified to bear their full share 
in the work-a-day competition of modem life. 
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EXTRACT FROM BUDGET SPEECH 
March 28, 1900 

It has been made abundantly clear that the main source 
of disturbance in the calculations, both of the past and 
the ensuing financial year, has been Famine. But for 
famine Mr. Dawkins would have had a great .surplus, 
and might have introduced what is generally known as 
a popular Budget, Let mo endeavour to give you an 
idea of the extent to which this cyclonic distutBance has 
affeoted, and is still affecting, India. I put on one aide 
for the moment the fact, which is known to you all from 
the weekly Gazette, that we arc now engaged in relieving, 
in one form or anotlier, nearly 5,ooo,c»o person-s ; more 
than the entire population of many not inconsiderable 
States. Such a thing lias never been heard of before in 
the history of Indian, or indeed of any other famine. 
How greatly this famine transcends in importance its 
predecessor may be illustrated by the fact that in the 
Central Provinces, the centre of the deepest scarcity 
both in the famine of 1897 and now, whereas at the 
height of the 1897 famine, i.e, at the close of the month 
of May, less than 700,000 persons were in the receipt of 
relief, on the present occasion ij million of persons are 
already receiving relief at the end of March. In one 
district alone, that of Raipur, over 30 per cent of the 
whole population are upon relief, i.e. 500,000 persons out 
of a total of 1,600,000 are being supported by the State. 

94 
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In four districts of Bombay between 20 and 30 per cent 
of the entire population, in three districts of Berar 20 per 
cent, and in the Ajraere-Merwara Division 20 per cent, 
are on relief. 

But let me represent the severity of the affliction to 
you from another point of view. I see it sometimes 
stated, and the critics of British rule in India are very 
fond of this argument, that the real causes of recurring 
famine 'are not the failure of rain, the exhaustion of the 
soil, or the loss of crops, but the pressure of land taxation 
and the drain upon the resources of the people. Now I 
cannot pause to-day to discuss the question of land 
assessments. But I may point out, in terms of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, exactly what a great Indian drought 
does involve in the desb'uction of agricultural wealth; 
and those who hear the figwes may then judge how far 
any revision or modification of our revenue system, 
putting aside the question whether it be or be not 
desirable or feasible, would of itself alone enable an 
agricultural population to stand the shock of a calamity 
at once so^udden and so devastating. 

The wheat crop of India averages 6,000,000 tons, 
worth at least 24,000,000. This year the estimate 
received from the provinces point to a crop of about 
3,000,000 tona Even if we allow that the money value 
of these 3,000,000 tons in a famine year is greater than 
in an ordinary year, we yet cannot put the losses of the 
Indian agriculturist on this one crop alone at less than 
from 8,000,000 to ;^io,ooo,ooa Take another great 
staple crop — cotton. The Indian cotton crop averages 
in value 12,000,000 sterling. This year its outside 
value does not exceed ;£ 5,000,000, or a loss of £7,000,000 
sterling. A third great crop is oilseed, namely, linseed 
and rapeseed. It ordinarily covers 18 millions of acres. 
In the present year this crop is practically non-existent 
outside of Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, and 
Oudh. 

These losses, great as they are in relation to the 
annual produce of India as a whole, are still greater 
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in relation to tlie produce of the famine rejfion, to which 
they are practically confined. I will lake the case of a 
single province. A very careful return of this year’s 
harvest of food -grains has just been received from 
Bombay. On a very moderate computation, the loss to 
the cultivators in that Presidency, as compared with the 
value of the harvests in preceding years, lias been 
£'15,000,000. They have also lost about £4,000,000 on 
their cotton crop. Wliat they have further lost in the 
naatter of cattle it is impossible to conjecture, but the 
figures must be enormous. 

These facts appear to me to be' sufficient of them-selves 
to explain how it is that the present famine is so terrible 
and the distress so great ; and how impossible it would 
be for any Government to anticipate the consequences 
of a visitation of nature on so gigantic and ruinous a 
scale. 

Now let me turn to the financial aspect of the famine. 
The cost of famine to the Government of India is incurred 
in a number of different ways : in direct fiimine grants 
to the local Governments, In the decrease revenue 
arising from suspensions and remissions, in indirect 
expenditure, and in increase of prices. Summarising 
these heads, t find that the cost of the present famine, 
partly estimated, partly already incurred, will bo some- 
what as follows: — Famine relief in the past yoar^ 308 J 
lakhs, in the ensuing year 500^ lakhs ; loss of revenue 
In the past year, 336 lakhs, in the ensuing year, 121 
lakhs; compensation for dearness of provisions and 
increase in cost of food-supplies in the past year, 37 
lakhs, in the ensuing year, 71 lakhs, or a grand total of 
over I2| crores, or nearly SJ millions sterling. To this 
should be added the temporary cost of other direct 
charges, such as loans to Native States, amounting in 
the past year to 48 lakhs, in the ensuing year, to 75 
lakhs, and agricultural advances amounting to 37I and 
ag^khs in die two years respectively. 

^ffiS ,much for the financial aspect of famine. Perhaps 
SHSgures of cost, when viewed alongside of those of 
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fte numbers of persons affected, and the loss of crops 
involved, may give to the public some sort of idea what 
a great famine in India means. That to some extent 
its magnitude has already been realised in England is, I 
think, clear from the liberal contributions that are now 
pouring in upon us from British sources. I am confident 
that I shall not err if 1 lake advantage of tlie present 
opportunity to express our united acknowledgments to 
the Lord Mayor of London, in particular, and to the Lord 
Mayors and Mayors of other great towns in Great 
Britain and Ireland, for the patriotic readiness with which 
they have inaugurated the various relief funds, and also 
to the generous British public for the splendid manner 
in'which, in the midst of all their distractions, they have 
remembered our sorrows, and are, weekly and daily, 
giving of their substance for India’s relief. We have 
done our best for them in respect of their war ; and they 
are nobly repaying the obligation in respect of our 
famine. Nor must we fail to include in our thanks those 
British Colonies in both hemispheres who are once again 
showing a most practical sympathy with our misfortunes ; 
and whose union with the mother country and with her 
great Asiatic dependency, whether it be for the purpose 
of conducting a war, or for that of alleviating the 
suffering of the masses, strikes a harmonious and re- 
sounding note at the dawn of a new century, which will 
re-echo throughout the world. 

When in the month of December last a warning 
Circular was issued by the Government of India concern- 
ing relief tests and relief distribution, apprehension was 
expressed in some quarters that its purpoit might be 
misunderstood by the local Governments, who might 
thereby be led to restrict relief to a dangerous degree, 
and to read into the cautious utterances of the Supreme 
Government, a hint that relief must be contracted, and 
expenditure curtailed, however urgent the requirements 
of the people. The Circular has now been in operation 
for three months. The numbers upon relief are in them- 
selves sufficient to show how little ground there was for 
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the apprehensions which I have quoted. On the other 
hand, we know from the replies of local Governments 
that our insistence on the proper application of tests and 
precautions, and on the limitation of relief to the strict 
necessities of the case, was greatly needed ; and that our 
warning has led to very desirable reforms. We are 
satisfied from the reports as to the health and general 
condition of the people in the distressed tracts which we 
constantly receive ftat .sufficient relief is being given, 
and we also have the best of reasons for believing that, 
had not the conditions of relief been made more stringent, 
and had not additional precautions been applied, the 
State would now be engaged in the support of many 
who were by no means at the end of their resources. 

There remains one more test which I should like to 
apply to our famine-relief system. I refer to the test 
of the death-rate. I have called for the figures, and I 
have been astonisl^d at the number of famine-stricken 
provinces and districts in which the mortality is scarcely 
at aii in excess of the norma/, fn the Centra^fVovfnces, 
there is only a single district in which the excess is so 
marked as to attract attention. I saw a letter a day or 
two ago from a visitor to the worst area in that province, 
and he reported that there was little to distinguish the 
persons upon relief-works from labourers engaged upon 
Government works in ordinary times. I understand the 
same impression to be borne out by Ihe personal ex- 
perience of Mr. Rees. Contrast these facts with the 
shocking mortality in the last famine. In some of the 
districts of Bomba^y, in Berar, and in Ajmer, where the 
death-rate has risen, the chief cause of the deaths 
attributed to privation is the enormous influx of destitute 
refugees from the neighbouring Native States, whete the 
same perfection of relief-works, and the same cate fcjr the 
life of the people, do not exist I am afraid that in 
many of these States deaths from starvation are numerous, 
Jaipur is managing its own relief generously and well. 
But in January 1250 deaths from starvation were re- 
ported, mostly wanderers from Marwar, In the same 
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month, 250 starvation deaths were reported from Kotah. 
In Udaipur, which has been very backward, there were 
1100 starvation deaths in January, 3250 in February. 

I might quote other and similar cases. The problem in 
Native States is a difficult one, arising from the want of 
experience of the Durbars, the complete novelty to many 
of their number of the principle itself of State-relief, the 
lack of organisation, and the wild character of some of 
the hill tribes. Many of the Native Princes have shown 
wonderful energy and public spirit. But the real efficacy 
of the system adopted by the Government of India is 
best shown by contrasting it with that which prevails in 
adjoining tracts not direcSy under British administration. 
The experience of such a femine as this is enough to 
extinguish for ever the fallacy that these visitations arc 
less severe in their incidence, or less calamitous in theii* 
result, in Native territory than they are in British India. 
The figures and facts prove irrefutably an entirely 
opposite condition of affairs. 

Now ij? connection with famine, there are certain 
■emedial or preventive measures frequently suggested to 
is, about which I should like, at this stage, to say a word. 
The employers of labour in India are in the habit of 
saying, “ Here we are in great straits for want of labour' 
in our mines, our factories, or our mills. On the other 
hand, only a few hundred miles away are thousands of 
able-bodied persons, who are only being saved from 
starvation by the intervention and at the cost of Govern- 
ment Why does not Government spare its own pocket, 
and at the same time help us, by moving these people 
from where they are not wanted to where they are?” 
Nothing, indeed, can sound more simple on paper. But 
nothing more difficult in practice. In the first place, 
human labour, and particularly native labour, is not like 
a cartload of bricks, or gravel, or stones which can be 
taken up here and dumped down there, wherever you 
please. In the second place, we and our officers have 
too much to do in time of famine to be able to convert 
Government into a sort of vast Emigration Bureau. For 
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such a purpose is wanted a close inquiry into the con- 
ditions of labour, the organisation of transport, protec- 
tion of the labour when transported, and so on. If we 
undertake to move these large batches of men, we shall 
also, if the experiment proves a failure, be held re- 
sponsible, and shall have to bring them back again. In 
all likelihood very many of them would die on the way. 
Now this is not primarily our business. It is emphatically 
a case in which capital should help itself, and should not 
shift its own responsibility on to Government It is the 
business of Government to lend every assistance in its 
power, and that I would most gladly do. But I should 
like to see the employers of labour a little more willing 
to help themselves. I know that, if I were one of their 
number, and were in need of labour, I would have my 
agents out at once, travelling here, there, and every- 
where, and picking out the stuff that I wanted in suitable 
provinces and localities. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, SIMLA 

At a meeting of the Legislative Council at Simla on 
October tg, 1900, the Viceroy summed up-the administration 
of the recent Famine in India m the following speech : — 

Exactly a year ago to-day I made a speech in this 
Council upon the then impending Famine. Throughout 
the twelve months that have intervened, this famine, 
which, within the range of its incidence, has been the 
severest that India has ever known, has been the main 
preoccupation of Government It has engrossed our 
whole attention, has placed a terrible strain both upon 
our resources and our officials, has disorganised our 
finances, and has addressed a perpetual and irresistible 
appeal to our individual humanity. Now that it is draw- 
ing to a dose, it may not be inappropriate that I should 
attenijU to sum up the results of the past year's ex- 
perfetiSe ; so that the public may realise within a short 
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compass what the Great Famine of 1899-1 goo has meant, 
how we have endeavoured to meet it, what a mark it has 
left, or will leave, upon the history of the country, and 
what is the teaching that may be derived from a study 
of its features. 

We cannot, I think, be accused of havitrg failed to 
anticipate or to provide for this great drought, Our 
anxiety as to the prospects dated from as far back as 
July 1899. In the eai'ly autumn the local Governments 
and ourselves were busily occupied in making preparations 
for the possible failure of the monsoon. When I spoke 
in October, relief operations had already commenced, 
and half a million persons were on relief. The numbers 
rapidly rose, month by month, till, in July last, they 
touched the unprecedented total of considerably more 
than six millions of persons. Even now, over two 
millions are still in receipt of relief; though we hope 
that, in the course of next month, the necessity may 
disappear, and that the whole of this number may before 
long go away to their homes. 

TTie nS.in statistical features of the famine are already 
sufficiently well known and may be briefly dismissed. 
It has affected an area of over 400,000 square miles, and 
a population of about sixty millions, of whom twenty- 
five millions belong to British India and the remaindei' 
to Native States. Within this area the famine condi- 
tions have, during the greater part of the year, been 
intense. Outside it they have extended, with a gradually 
dwindling radius, over wide districts which have suffered 
much from loss of crops and cattle; if not from actual 
scarcity. In a greater or less degree nearly one-fourth 
of the entire population of the Indian continent have 
come within the range of relief operations. It .is difficult 
to express In figures with any close degree of accuracy 
the loss occasioned by so widespread and severe a 
visitation. But it may be roughly put in this way. The 
annual agricultural production of India and Burma 
averages in value between 350 and 4tX) crores of rupees.^ 

> toi i. p. 99, 
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On a very cautious estimate, the production in 1899- 
1900 must have been at least one-quarter, if not one- 
third, below the average. At normal prices the loss was, 
at least, yj crores, or fifty millions sterling. In this 
estimate India is treated as a whole. But in reality the 
loss fell on a portion only of the continent, and ranged 
from almost total failure of crop in Guzerat, _ Berar, 
Chattisgarh, and Hissar, and in many of the Rajputana 
States, to 20 and jo per cent in districts of the North- 
Western Provinces and Madras, which were not reckoned 
as falling within the famine tract. If to this be added 
the value of some millions of cattle, some conception may 
be formed of the destruction of property which a great 
drought occasions. There have been many great droughts 
in India, but there has been no other of which such figures 
could be predicated as these. 

It must further be remembered that, unlike previous 
famines, that of 1900 was separated by the short space 
of only two years from a drought not greatly inferior to 
it in extent and scarcity. Some tracts which suffered in 
1896-7 have been fortunate enough to escape in 1899- 
1900, But the most calamitous feature of the recent 
famine has been that there were others which not only 
suffered again, but suffered in a worse degree. This was 
the case in the Central Provinces, and in portions of 
Rajputana, Central India, the South-East Punjab, and 
the Bombay Deccan. Apart from this area of twofold 
distress, the centre of gravity tended, on the present 
occasion, to shift towards the west. The cluster of Native 
States lying between the Nerbudda, the Jumna, and the 
Sutlej, were swept into the area of scarcity. Finally, the 
fertile provinces of Guzeratand Kathiawar, whose rainfall 
is generally so abundant and so steady that they have been 
styled the Garden of India, were attacked ; and there, in 
proportion as the immunity hitherto enjoyed has been 
the longest, so was the suffering the most widespread 
and enduring. 

This was the situation with which we were con- 
fronted a year ago, and which has gradually developed 
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since, It was not merely a crop failure, but a fodder 
famine on an enormous scale, followed in many parts by 
a positive devastation of cattle — both plough cattle, 
buffaloes, and milch kine. In other words, it affected, 
and may almost he said to have annihilated, the work- 
ing capital of the agricultural classes. It struck some of 
them when they were still down from the effects of the 
recent shock. It struck oliiers, who had never before 
known what calamity was, and who were crushed and 
shattered by the suddenness and directness of the blow. 
It attacked Native States, to whose Durbars had never 
previously been brought home the obligation of famine 
relief on an extended scale, and whose dearth of ad- 
ministrative staff was enhanced by the poverty of their 
financial resources. It laid its hand upon primitive 
hillmen, unused to discipline or restraint, impulsive, 
improvident, lazy, living in an almost barbarous state 
in wild and inaccessible jungles. It sharpened the 
lurking nomadic Instinct of wandering tribes, and sent 
them aimlessly drifting about tile country, a terror to 
the famiite officer, and an incubus to the camps. For a 
year it never left hold of its victims ; and ono-half of 
the year had not elapsed before famine had brought its 
familiar attendant Furies in its train ; and cholera, 
dysentery, and fever had Men upon an already ex- 
hausted and enfeebled population. This is the picture 
of suffering that India has presented during the past 
year. Let us now examine the steps that have been 
taken to ameliorate it. 

In such diverse circumstances the methods of relief, 
the difficulties encountered, and the degree of success 
attained, have varied greatly. The preceding famine 
had bequeathed experiences and lessons of the utmost 
value, which were carefully gathered up by the Com- 
mission of 1898, and which have profoundly affected the 
policy of the present famine. The stress laid by the 
Commission on the necessity for starting reliefTiefore 
the people have run down; their advocacy of more 
extensive gratuitous relief^ especially in the form of 
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kitchen relief; their recommendations concerning the 
special treatment of aboriginal and forest tribes; their 
approval of small or village relief works in special 
circumstances in preference to large works ; these and 
other injunctions will be found to have influenced our 
measures and shaped our course throughout the famine. 
The Commission’s recommendations were generally in 
the direction of greater flexibility in relief methods, and 
greater liberality of relief. The dangers of ill-regulated 
profusion are obvious; and, apart from all considera- 
tions of cost, it would be a national misfortune if relief 
were ever made so facile or so pleasant as to destroy 
the self-respect and self-reliance of the people. But the 
Commission were not unmindful of this danger; and 
their findings amounted to this, that they recognised 
that, in the last famine, we had not succeeded in pre- 
venting great mortality and suffering, and that they 
thought better results might be attainable by a larger 
expenditure of money and a somewhat greater regard 
to the circumstances of special localities and classes. 
They said in effect tliat, if it was good policy to combat 
a famine, it was good policy to combat it effectively. 
It is possible that, in certain directions, their recom- 
mendations erred on the side of over-liberality. Their 
wage-scale is an instance. It was tried in all provinces 
at the commencement of the present famine, but was 
speedily reduced by the independent consent of all local 
Governments. Again, their advocacy of gratuitous 
relief may be said by some to have led, in the present 
famine, to a scale of alms-giving unprecedented in 
magnitude, and likely to embarrass future famine ad- 
ministration. This question I will discuss in a moment. 
I merely mention the matter now to show that, in the 
present &mine, we have broken new ground, and, acting 
upon the lessons of its predecessor, have accepted a 
higher standard of moral and financial obligation than 
has ever before been recognised or acted upon in this or 
smy country. 

If, indew, a special characteristic Aould be attributed 
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to our campaign of famine relief in the first year, it has 
been its unprecedented liberality. There is no parallel 
in the history of India, or in that of any country in the 
world, to the total of over six million persons who, in 
British India and the Native States, have for weeks on 
end been dependent upon the charity of Government. 
Let me compare these figures with those of the pre- 
ceding famine. 

In I Spy the high-water mark of relief was reached in 
the second fortnight of May, when there were nearly 
4 million persons on relief in British India. Taking the 
affected population at 40 millions, the ratio of relief was 
10 per cent. In one district of Madras, and in two 
districts of the North-Western Provinces, the ratio for 
some months was about 30 per cent ; but these were 
excrotional cases. In the most distressed districts of 
the Central Provinces, 15 or 16 per cent was regarded 
in 1896-7 as a very high standard of relief. Now take 
the figures of the present year. For some weeks in 
June and July, upwards of 4^ million persons were on 
relief in British India. Reckoned on a population of, 
say, 2J millions, the ratio of relief was )8 per cent as 
compared with 10 per cent in 1897. In many districts 
the proportion exceeded 20 per cent. In several it 
exceeded 30 per cent, In two districts it exceeded 
ao per cent. In the small district of Merwara, where 
famine has been present for two years, 75 per cent of 
the population has been on relief. Nothing that I 
might say can intensify the simple eloquence of these 
figures. 

The next test that I apply is that of the number of 
officers whom we have lent both to British districts and 
to Native States to reinforce the overworked, and in 
many cases undermanned, local establishments. From 
the Army 84 Staff Corps officers, 17 native officers, 10 
British non-commissioned officers and privates, and 228 
native non-commissioned officers and privates, have 
been deputed for periods of various len^ to famine 
duty it British India and Native States. They have 
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done excellent work. Including the above, the total 
number of public officials deputed from civil and mili- 
tary employ to famine duty has amounted to 637. 
Among these were 35 assistant surgeons and 141 
hospital assistants, 44 civil engineers, 10 Royal Engin- 
eers, and 24 Public Works subordinates. Large as these 
numbers were, we would gladly have sent more, had 
the men been forthcoming. Since the famine began, I 
cannot recall ever having refused an application, if it 
was possible to grant it We literally scoured the 
remaining provinces of India for the loan of men, and 
with great generosity, wherever practicable, their 
Governments responded to the appeal. After my 
return from Guzerat, we collected and sent down a 
large number of additional hospital assistants, of whom 
I had noted a regrettable paucity, to Bombay. Simi- 
larly, in the Native States, as the Chiefs and Durbars 
have repeatedly acknowledged, it has only been owing 
to the administrative knowledge, the unflagging energy, 
and the devotion of the British officers whom we have 
lesftt to them, that th^ have escaped a «disa9tto\is 
breakdown. 

My third test is that of financial outlay. The direct 
expenditure on famine relief in British India, and in 
Berar, from the commencement of relief operations up 
to the end of August, has been 854 lakhs of rupees. 
We estimate a further expenditure of about 150 lakhs 
up to the 31st March next, making in all, in round 
numbers, about 10 crores of rupees. In loans and 
advances to landholders and cultivators, we have ex- 
pended 238 lakhs. We have made advances for plough 
wttle and for agricultural operations this autumn free of 
interest, and on very easy terms as to eventual repay- 
ment; and our expectation is that not more than 
one-half will be recovered, In the matter land 
revenue, our latest estimate Is that, of a demand of 392 
lakhs in the Central Provinces and Bombay, 164 lakhs 
will be uncollected during the year. In the distressed 
districts of the Punjab, suspensions aggregating 41 lakhs 
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are anticipated. With these figures I compare those 
for the famine of 1896-7, calling attention, however, to 
the fact that, in 1896-7, the area and population in 
British India affected by famine were considerably 
larger than in the present year. The total direct ex- 
penditure on famine relief was 727 lakhs of rupees ; 130 
lakhs were advanced as iakavi: and land revenue to 
the amount of about two crores was suspended. In this 
comparison, our further outlay in connection with relief 
in Native States has been omitted, for the reason that, 
in 1896-7, the calls upon us in that respect were insig- 
nificant. In the present famine, our loans to Native 
States in Rajputana have amounted to 69 lakhs of 
rupees ; to Native States in the Bombay Presidency we 
have lent 78 lakhs of rupees, besides guaranteeing the 
repayment of loans to the amount of 105 lakhs of 
rupees borrowed by other States in the market. We 
have also come to the assistance of the Nisam of 
Hyderabad, whose extensive dominions have suffered 
from severe drought. In all, our actual loans to Native 
rulers in Connection with the present famine amount, in 
the aggregate, to over si crores. This is exclusive of 
the guaranteed loans. Without this assistance it may 
be safely said that the States would have been wholly 
unequal to the task of relieving their subjects, and even, 
in some cases, of carrying on the ordinary administra- 
tion of their territories, 

I now pass to an examination of the methods of 
famine relief which we have adopted. In one respect 
they have differed materially from those of the pre- 
ceding famine. Profiting by its lessons, we have 
learned to apply a much more flexible system. Thus, 
in 1897, the effective relief of the aboriginal races in the 
Central Provinces was regarded as ap insoluble problem. 
They suffered and peri-shed in their jungles. This year, 
congenial work and extensive gratuitous relief were 
provided for them in the forests, and the Gonds and 
Baigas have survived with no exceptional mortality. 
Again, whereas in 1897 there was a terrible mortality in 
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done excellent work. Including the above, the total 
number of public officials deputed from civil and mili- 
tary employ to famine duty has amounted to 637. 
Among these were 35 assistant surgeons and 141 
hospital assistants, 44 civU engineers, 10 Royal Engin- 
eers, and 34 Public Works subordinates. Large as these 
numbers were, we would gladly have sent more, had 
the men been forthcoming. Since the famine began, I 
cannot recall ever having refused an application, if it 
was possible to grant it We literally scoured the 
remaining provinces of India for the loan of men, and 
with great generosity, wherever practicable, their 
Governments responded to the appeal. After my 
return from Guzerat, we collected and sent down a 
large number of additional hospital assistants, of whom 
I had noted a regrettable paucity, to Bombay. Simi- 
larly, in the Native States, as the Chiefs and Durbars 
have repeatedly acknowledged, it has only been owing 
to the administrative knowledge, the unflagging energy, 
and the devotion of the British officers whom we have 
lent to them, that they have escaped a niisastrous 
breakdown. 

My third test is that of financial outlay, The direct 
expenditure on famine relief in British India, and in 
Berar, from the commencement of relief operations up 
to the end of August, has been 854 lakhs of rupees. 
We estimate a further expenditure of about 150 lakhs 
up to the 31st March next, making in all, in round 
numbers, about 10 crores of rupees. In loans and 
advances to landholders and cultivators, we have ex- 
pended 238 lakhs. We imve made advances for plough 
cattle and for agricultural operations this autumn free of 
interest, and on very easy terms as to eventual repay- 
ment; and our expectation is that not more lhan 
one-half will be recovered. In the matter of Wd 
revenue, our latest estimate is that, of a demand of 352 
lakhs in the Central Provinces and Bombay, 164 lakhs 
will he uncollected during the year. In the distressed 
districts of the Punjab, suspensions aggregating 41 lakhs 
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are axilidpated. With these figures I compare those 
for the famine of 1896-7, calling attention, however, to 
the fact that, in 1896-7, the area and population in 
British India affected by famine were considerably 
larger than in the present year. The total direct ex- 
penditure on famine relief was 727 lakl^ of rupees ; 130 
lakhs were advanced as iakavi'. and land revenue to 
the amount of about two crores was suspended. In this 
comparison, our further outlay in connection with relief 
in Native States has been omitted, for the reason that, 
in 1896-7, the calls upon us in that respect were insig- 
nificant. In the present famine, our loans to Native 
States in Rajputana have amounted to 69 lakhs of 
rupees ; to Native Slates in the Bombay Presidency we 
have lent 78 lakhs of rupe^, besides guaranteeing the 
repayment of loans to the amount of 105 lakhs of 
rupees borrowed by other States in the market. We 
have also come to the assistance of the Niaam of 
Hyderabad, whose extensive dominions have suffered 
from severe drought. In all, our actual loans to Native 
rulers in tonnection with the present famine amount, in 
the aggr^atc, to over 3i crores. This is exclusive of 
the guaranteed loans. Without this assistance it may 
be safely said that the States would have been wholly 
unequal to the task of relieving their subjects, and even, 
in some cases, of carrying on the ordinary administra- 
tion of their territories. 

I now pass to an examination of the methods of 
famine relief which we have adopted. In one respect 
they have differed materially from those of the pre- 
ceding famine. Profiting by its lessons, we We 
learned to apply a mucli more flexible system. Thus, 
in 1897, the effisetive relief of the aboriginal races in the 
Central Provinces was regarded as an insoluble problem. 
They suffered and perished in their jungles. This year, 
congenial work and extensive gratuitous relief were 
provided for them in the forests, and the Gonds and 
Saigas have survived with no exceptional mortality. 
Again, whereas in 1897 there was a terrible mortality in 
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the Central Provinces when the rains set in, owing to the 
^rupt dosing of relief works without a simultaneous ex- 
pansion of home or village relief, in the present year we 
have scattered broadcast over the country an extensive 
system of kitchen relief, upon which, while no one 
msputes its general necessity or its success, the only 
criticism that has been passed is that it has erred on the 
side of liberality, and ihas been abused by able-bodied 
persons who prderred to be fed for nothing in the 
kitchens to earning their own livelihood in the fields. 
In 1897, the complaint was one of parsimony and lack 
of preparation. If we have now, in some cases, gone 
too far in the opposite direction, some allowance 
must he made for the natural recoil from earlier mis- 
takes. 

Guzerat supplies another instance of the degree in 
which we have accentuated and added to the flexibility 
of the Famine Code. When the great outbreak of 
cholera had disorganised the large relief works and had 
driven the terrified workers away to their homes, and 
when extraordinarily high death-rates revealed the 
existence of very widespread destitution and suffering, 
the Government of India did not hesitate to advise the 
Bombay Government to meet the situation by enlarging 
the customary bounds of gratuitous relief, and 
opening petty village works to take the place of the 
deserted Public Works relief camps. The effect of this 
policy was that, whereas in the middle of May the 
number of persons on gratuitous relief in the five 
districts of Guzerat was little more than 50,000, at the 
end of June it had risen to 150,000, at the end of July 
to 308,000, and by the middle of August to 385,000, the 
last figure representing more than 12 per cent of the 
entire population of those districts. Before the present 
femine, such a percentage would have been regarded as 
a flagrant abuse of famine relief. We .were, however, 
satisfied that a strict adherence to the labour-test 
principle would, in June and July last, have failed to 
meet the very special set of circumstances created by 
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the cholera outbreak in Guaerat, and I have no doubt 
that the satisfactory decline in the death-rate was largely 
due to the policy adopted. 

In drawing attention, however, to the greater liber- 
ality of relief that has been practised, the question may 
be asked whether it was, after all, only due to the 
superior intensity of this year's famine, or whether it 
has denoted greater efficiency and perfection of method, 
or has perhaps only been the result of promiscuous and 
thoughtless charity, Some part of it must, no doubt, be 
attributed to the greater severity of the recent distress 
which I have already demonstrated. Upon the second 
head we may safely claim to have profited by ex- 
perience in the improvement of our relief arrangements, 
and in their more accurate adaptation to the special 
circumstances of different districts, the special require- 
ments of different classes, and the different seasons of 
the year. No critic would dispute this proposition. 
As regards the third point, it is not without a smile 
that, while I now read in some quarters that the con- 
ditions of* relief, notably in respect of kitchen relief in 
the Central Provinces, have been relaxed to a dangerous 
and demoralising degree, I remember that, nine months 
ago, the Government of India were being assailed for 
the alleged stringency and harshness of the warnings 
that they had given in the Circular of December 1899, 
Looking back upon our entire experience, I have now 
no hesitation in saying that our warning note was 
well timed and was wisely issued. Our inquiry was 
followed by a very salutary re-organisation of relief 
works in the Central Provinces and elsewhere, by larp 
additions in all provinces to the superior famine staff, 
and by considerable improvements in the supervision 
and conduct of relief measures. One of its results was 
the exposure of the inadequacy of the superior staff, 
and of the dangers which were certain to ensue if this 
were not rectified. It was in consequence of this dis- 
covery that we offered the substantial help, in respect of 
Staff Corps Officers, Medical Officers, officers drafted 
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from the Postal, Salt, and Police Departments, and 
Engineers, of which I have already spoken. 

I should like to add that, in my opinion, there was 
no inconsistency between the position taken up by the 
Government of India in the first months of the famine, 
and their subsequent attitude in permitting a vast 
expansion of gratuitous relief during the rains in the 
Central Provinces, and in counselling the Government of 
Bombay to relax the conditions of relief in Guzerat, 
when cholera had disorganised the large works. Con- 
ditions are radically different at the beginning and at the 
height of a famine : and a degree of firmness at the out- 
set is essential, which would, at a later stage, be alto- 
gether out of place. If.this be borne in mind, our policy 
will, on examination, prove to have been consistent 
throughout. On the one hand, we have set our face 
against indiscriminate and pauperising charity, and have 
endeavoured to insist on relief being administered with 
the care and method which we owe to the tax-payer and 
to the exchequer. On the other hand, we have been 
prepared to accept any expenditure of which i! could be 
shown that it was required to save life, or to mitigate 
genuine distress. The only intelligent, and the only 
possible, poli<y is based on these two principles. There 
is no contradiction between them. No famine has ever 
been, or ever will be, successfully administered, that does 
not exhibit, according to the point frbm which it is 
scrutinised, the opposite characteristics of strictness and 
leniency, or that is not open to the charge — if charges 
are to be brought — of bmng at different moments profuse 
and grudging. 

Nevertheless, we may stiil be asked whether we are 
quite satisfied that the abnormal mortality in Guzerat, 
the widespread misery described by competent observers, 
and the temporary breakdown of the relief machinery in 
that part, were not due to any fault in our initial instruc- 
tions. That the mortality was very great cannot be 
denied. In Broach the monthly death-rate rose from 
2.96 per raiUe in October 1899, to 24.83 in May 1900, 
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In the Panch Mahals, the death-rate for the same month 
of May was 46.60 per mille ; in Kaira 31,07 ; in Abme- 
dabad 24. These rates include deaths from cholera, a 
most virulent wave of which swept over Guzeratdn 
April ; although it is impossible to distinguish accu- 
rately between the mort^ty for which cholera was 
directly responsible, and that which was due to other 
diseases, to debility, to privations, and to the temporary 
disorganisation of the camps. I have seen the Report 
of a special inquiry which has just been conducted into 
the Guzcrat mortality by the Sanitary Commissioner to 
the Bombay Government. He specifies no fewer than 
eight causes for the excessive death-rate in that district. 
They were — insufficient and unwholesome food ; resort 
to Rangoon rice and other unaccustomed grains ; ba'd 
cooking and bad water; the physical softness of a 
people who had never previously experienced famine; 
the unwillingness of certain classes, such as the Bhils 
and herdsmen, to apply for relief; and the vagabond 
instincts of large sections of the population. Some of 
these cauSes were preventible or reducible ; the majority 
were not. If a perfect relief system is anywhere attain- 
able, it is obvious that it is more likely to be realised in 
a district where the people are already acquainted with 
the principles of relief, and whore they feel no natural 
reluctance to avail themselves of it. Neither of those 
conditions was present in Guzerat. The rapidity and 
completeness of the calamity took the people by surprise ; 
the weakness and incapacity for resistance df the people 
took the local Government by surprise. Had there 
been greater previous experience in either respect, the 
results might have been modified. The failure was 
certainly not due to any antecedent orders on the part 
of Government, or to any parsimony in the scheme of 
relief. On the contrary, ihe actual cost of relief per 
head in Bombay exceeded the cost-rate in other parts of 
India. While, therefore, I feel that the excessive mor- 
tality in Guzerat is a phenomenon of which it is difficult 
to give a full explanation, and which may still call 
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further inquiiy, I think that a good deal of weight should 
be attached, in a comparison, for instance, between 
Guaerat and the Central Provinces, to the different 
temperaments of the afflicted populations, and to their 
relative familiarity or unfamiliarity with relief methods. 

If we examine the death-rate elsewhere, we shall find 
that, in the Central Provinces, it remained satisfactorily 
low until the concluding months of the famine. Ex- 
cluding epidemic disease, the provincial rate for April 
was only 3.25 per mille, and for May 3.42 per raille. 
These were the worst months in Guzerat. In June, the 
rate (excluding cholera and small-pox, which carried off 
23,000 person^ rose to 4 per mille, and in some parts 
was higher. In July it rose to 5.35 per mille, while 
some districts showed a local rate of from 7 to 10 per 
mille. In August, the death-rate in one district rose to 
no less than 15.21 per mille. It is a curious fact, how- 
ever, that this high mortality was not accompanied by 
any exterior evidence of starvation or even of emaciation, 
The people, in fact, did not die of want of food, but from 
the sudden change in climatic conditions whiSh occurs 
during and after the rains. 

In the Punjab the mortality statistics exhibit much 
the same features as in the Central Provinces, though in 
a slightly less degree. In Hissar, y^here the death-rate 
has been highest, it has never exceeded 8 per tmlle, 
excluding cholera. The result of my examination has 
been to show that relief has been fully and sufficiently 
given in the Punjab, and that there has been no mor- 
tality from starvation, or even from direct privation, save 
in the case of wanderers from Native States, who arrived 
in too debilitated a condition to be saved. 

In Berar the death-rate has been generally moderate, 
except in two districts adjoining the Nizam’s Dominions, 
where there was much pauper emigration across the 
border. In the last weeks of the hot weather, the mor- 
tality rose everywhere, especially in those two districts ; 
hut no one has been found to suggest that it was due to 
any deficiency of relief 
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I do not speak of the mortality in the Native States, 
which has, in many cases, been shocking, because the 
Government of India cannot be held responsible for a 
system which it does not control, and because my sole 
desire has been, while stating the best, and admitting 
the worst, that can be said about our own methods, to 
ascertain how far the latter have justified themselves, or 
are capable of amendment , Broadly speaking, it may 
be said that no endeavours which it is in the power of 
the most philanthropic or generous of Governments to 
put forward will avail to prevent an increase of mortality 
during a severe famine. No relief system in the world 
will counteract the effects of reduced food supply, cessa- 
tion of wages, high prices, and break-up of homes, among 
millions of people, or will prevent famine from being 
attended by its twin sister, pestilence. 

When, however, I read lie records of earlier famines, 
and compare their results with this, I do feel some cause 
for satisfaction. We are sometimes told of the wonder- 
ful things that happened in India before the days of 
British ruie, and are invited, in most unhistorical fashion, 
to regard it as a Saturnian age. I have looked up the' 
statistics of the last great famine that occurred in Bengal, 
while that province was still under Native administration. 
This was in the year 1770. I speak of local administra- 
tion, because, although the Diwani of Bengal had been 
assiuned by the Company a few years before, the latter 
had not yet taken over the civil administration, which 
reniained in the hands of the former Native officers of 
the Delhi Government. Throughout the summer of 
that year it is on record that the husbandmen sold their 
cattle ; they sold their implements of agriculture ; they 
sold their sons and daughters, till at length no buyer of 
children could be found ; they ate the leaves of trees, 
and the grass of the field ; and, when the height of the 
summer was reached, the living were feeding on the 
dead. The streets of the cities were blocked up with 
promiscuous heaps of the dead and dying; even the 
dogs and jackals could not accomplish their revolting 
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work. Disease attacked the starving and sheiterless 
survivors, and swept them off by hundreds of thousands. 
Before the end of May, 1770, one-third of the population 
was officially calculated to have disappeared ; in June 
the deaths were returned as 6 is to 16 of the whole 
inhabitants : and it was estimated that one-half of the 
cultivators must perish, Two years later Warren 
Hastings, who had assumed the Government of Bengal 
on behalf of the British power, stated the entire loss as 
at least one-third of the inhabitants, and subsequent 
calculations revealed that the failure of this single crop, 
in the single province of Bengal, had carried off, within 
nine months, no fewer than ten, out of less than thirty 
millions of human beings. 

After this appalling record of what famine meant in 
India a century ago, it was almost with a sense of relief 
that I read the other day, in a manifesto issued by an 
English M.P. to his constituents, whom I may observe 
in passing that he no longpr represents, that “Lord 
George Hamilton and Lord Curzon have looked help- 
lessly on, while two millions of human beings have 
perished of starvation and disease in India.” Had this 
statement been true, however damaging to the Seerftary 
of State or to myself, it would yet have pointed an 
extraordinary contrast between the methods and results 
of 1900, and those of the eighteenth century. But that 
it is not true is known to every intelligent person in 
England and in this country. Every man, woman, and 
child who has perished in India in the present famine 
has been a burden upon my heart and upon that of 
Government. Their sufferings have never been absent 
from our thoughts, It cannot truthfully be said, even 
by the roost envenomed of opponents, that we have 
looked helplessly on. On the contraiy, I fearlessly 
claim, and I challenge contradiction, that there has 
never been a famine when the general mortality has 
been less, when the distress has been more amply or 
swiftly relieved, or when Government and its officers 
have given themselves with a more whole-hearted 
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devotion to the saving of life and the service of 
people. 

What the actual mortality may have been it is impos- 
sible to tell with complete accuracy. At a later date 
the forthcoming census will throw useful light upon the 
problem. At the same time, from a comparison of the 
normal death-rate of the famine-stricken districts in 
British India, with which alone, of course, I am com- 
petent to deal, with the death-rate throughout the 
twelve months’ duration of the drought, we can ascertain 
that there has been an excess mortality of 750,000, or 
three-quarters of a million persons. But, out of this 
total, we also know that cholera and small-pox have 
accounted for a recorded mortality of 230,000 — figures 
which are admitted to be below the mark. Making 
this deduction, therefore, we arrive at an excess mortality 
of half a million in British India, more or less attribut- 
able to the famine conditions of the year. To say that 
the greater part of these have died of starvation, or even 
of destitution, would be an unjustifiable exaggeration ; 
since wc Ijliow that many other contributary causes have 
beeq^at work, while the figures include file deaths of 
immigrants from Native States, for which our adminis- 
tration cannot be held responsible. When, further, it is 
remembered that this total is not more than z per cent 
of the entire population in the tracts to which it applies, 
it will be obvious that no very remarkable depopulation 
has occurred, and it will be recognised that it is with 
ample justification that I give the assurance that, in the 
entire history of Indian famines, while none has been 
more intense, in none have the deaths been so few, 

So fer my remarks have been confined almost ex- 
clusively to what has been done in the recent famine in 
British India. I must add a few words about the Native 
States, many of which have been affected in a scarcely 
inferior degree to our qwn^territories. As I Indicated 
a year ago, while we have sedulously refrained &om 
assuming the direct responsibility for famine relief in 
those areas, and have shrunk ilrom any unsolicited inter- 
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fetence with Native administi'ation, we have yet, in the 
discharge of our duty as the paramount Power, and in 
the interests of the States themselves, tendered them 
constant advice, have lent them competent officers, have 
made them liberal loans, and have supplied co-ordination 
and system to their methods of relief. On the whole, 
we may congratulate ourselves upon the success that has 
attended these efforts. In a few States the duty of 
succouring their subjects has been so neglected by the 
Durbars as to need strong interference ; and in others 
the good intentions of rulers have been frustrated by the 
dishonesty and peculation of subordinate officials, who 
could not resist turning even the starvation of their 
fellow-creatures to their own profit. But, in the majority 
of cases, the Chie& have shown a most laudable dis- 
position to accept our methods of relief, in so fat as their 
resources and the agency at their command permitted. 
In some of the Rajputana Stales, especially in Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Bikanir, and Kishengarh, the arrangements 
have been admirably planned and carried out by the 
rulers themselves, and have aroused the admiration of 
persons familiar with the famine system of British 
provinces. Surveying the Native States as a whole, we 
may say that there has been an awakening to the call of 
philanthropic duty, which has been most gratifying. 

Nevertheless, the difference of the standards in vogue 
may be judged from a comparison of the figures on 
relief in the two areas. In Bikanir and Jodhpur, for 
instancei the numbers relieved in any month never 
exceeded 6 per cent of the nominal population, while in 
the British districts of Ajmer-Merwara, sj per cent of 
the population were for months on relief. Even in the 
States under the Bombay Government, in which, for 
various reasons, the initiative and supervision of the 
Political Officers were more in evidence than in Cenbrhi 
India and Rajputana, the scale of relief was very different 
from that in Guzerat. In Kathiawar, the numbers on 
Mief never exceeded 13 per cent of the populationf In 
Paljwipur they reached, but did udt emceed, 15 pet^ept 
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in one month alone. In the same month Quly 1900), 
one-third of the aggregate population of the four dis- 
tressed districts of Guzerat was on relief. The two 
great States of Baroda and Hyderabad flank the Bombay 
territory on the north and east. In Hyderabad and 
Baroda the numbers on relief never rose to 5 per cent 
of the nominal population; and yet both States were 
visited by drought and famine not less severely than 
the adjoining districts of the Bombay Presidency. 
Meanwhile, the difference in the standards of relief was 
further testified by the eagerness with which thousands 
of fugitives streamed across the border from Native 
States into British territory, where they passed them- 
selves off as British subjects, in the hope of enjoyhig the 
superior wages and comforts of our relief works, our 
poorhouses, and our hospitals. 

I do not dwell on this point in order to disparage the 
efforts, in many cases most praiseworthy, made by 
Native States to relieve their people ; but simply 
because the difference between the standard of relief, 
at which i^e have by degrees arrived, and the standard 
of relief recognised as liberal in the best managed Native 
State, is one of the elementary facts of famine experi- 
ence. We may gladly admit that more has been done for 
their people by the Chiefs and rulers of Rajputana on this 
occasion than in any other historic famine. There are 
many bright examples of benevolence and humanity. 
The Maharaja of Jaipur has extended his princely 
munificence not only to his own people, but to India at 
large. There is the instance of the late Maharaja of 
Kishengarh, who, though suffering from a mortal illness, 
took the keenest interest in the relief arrangements of 
his State, and never once alluded to his own ill-health. 
There is also the case of the wife of Maharaja Pertab 
Sangh of Jodhpur, who, not content with opening an 
orphanage, resided there herself in order to superintend 
it. These instances, and their number might easily be 
increased, show the spirit with which the femine has 
been faced in Rajputana by some, at least, of its rulers. 
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As for the people, they have borne their trials, as the 
Indian people always do, with exemplary fortitude and 
resignation. 

I now pass to the subject of the charitable help 
which has been rendered to us in our long struggle, 
from so many quarters, in so many parts of the world. 
An impression appears to prevail that, on the present 
occasion, this assistance has been scant and disappoint- 
ing. ’ I do not share these views. Looking to the 
circumstances in which our appeal has been made, and 
even accepting the teat of comparison with the famine 
of 1896-7, I still hold that the amount contributed has 
been munificent, while its utility can scarcely be over- 
rated. In 1896-7 the total collections amounted to 
170 lakhs, of which to lakhs remained over at the 
beginning of the recent famine. In the present year, 
the Central Relief Committee has received a sum of 
close upon 140 lakhs, or not far short of one million 
sterling. 

Analysing the subscriptions, I find tliat India has 
contributed about the same amount to the fund as in 
1896-7; -that is to say, about 32 lakhs. If the con- 
tributions from the European community are deducted, 
India may be considered to have contributed at the 
outside less than one-fifth of the total collections of 140 
lakhs. More might have been expected from the 
Native community as a whole, notwithstanding in- 
dividual examples of remarkable generosity. The little 
Colony of the Straits Settlements, for instance, which 
has no connection with India beyond that of sentiment, 
has «ven more than the whole of the Punjab. A 
careful observation of the figures and proceedings in 
each province compels me to say that, in my opinion. 
Native India has not yet reached as high a standard of 
practical philanthropy or charity as might reasonably 
be expected. Though private wealth in India is not 
widely distributed, its total volume iq considerabla 
If Eiiglishmen in all parts of the world can be found, as 
they have been found, hrice in three years, willing to 
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contribute enormous sums for the relief of India, on the 
sole ground that its people are the suffering fellow- 
subjects of the same Queen, it surely behoves the more 
affluent of the Native community not to lag behind in 
the succour of those who are of their own race and 
creed. 

The collections from abroad have amounted to 108 
lakhs, as against 137 lakhs in 1896-7. The United 
Kingdom’s contribution of 88 J lakhs compare's in- 
differently with the contribution of 123 lakhs in 1896-7, 
but, in the circumstances of the year, it is a noble gift, 
The City of Glasgow has been especially generous, with 
a donation of SJ lakhs, and Liverpool witli 4J-, in 
addition to nearly 16 lakhs from the rest of Lancashire. 
Australasia has given nearly 8 lakhs in place of the 
2 lakhs sent in 1896-7. The Straits Settlements, Ceylon, 
and Hong Kong have also been extremely generous. 
Even Chinese native ofiftcials have collected Mndsome 
sums on behalf of the Fund. The liberal donation of 
Germany, at the instigation of the Emperor, has already 
been pubncly acknowledged. Finally, the United States 
of America, both through direct contributions to the 
Fund, and by means of privately distributed gifts of 
money and grain, have once more shown their vivid 
sympathy with England's mission and with India’s 
need. 

I pass to the mode in which the Famine Fund has 
been distributed. The formation of the Fund was 
accompanied by two announcements : the one, that in 
the distribution of the money the four objects of relief 
recognised in 1896-7 would be adhered to; the other, 
that the claims of Native States would be fully con- 
sidered. These principles have been faithfully adhered 
to by the Central Committee. Until the detailed ex- 
penditure accounts of the Local Committees are received, 
we cannot accurately state the distribution under the 
several headings. But we know approximately that, of 
137 lakhs allotted by the Central Committee, ill lakhs 
have been for cattle, and seed, and subsistence to cuiti- 
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vators. The allotments to the Native States aggregate 
nearly 50 lakhs of rupees. The allotments to Rajputana 
alone amount to 22 lakhs. Measured by the population 
of the distressed areas, Rajputana has thus been not less 
generously treated than the Central Provinces. In the 
case of wealthy States like Gwalior, Hyderabad, and 
Baroda, the Central Committee have restricted their 
grants to such amounts as the Political Officers have 
thought it expedient to ask for. Speaking generally, 
the grants made in Native territory have far exceeded 
the expectations of the rulers or their subjects. The 
gratitude of the latter has been expressed in homely and 
touching phrase. “ If the English bad not sent us this 
money, the thread of our lives would have been broken.” 
“ These arc not rupees which have come over the sea ; 
they are the water of life." “We have heard of the 
generosity of Hatim Bai, but we have tasted that of the 
Great Queen." How timely was the arrival of this 
charity, and how much it meant, is seen in scores of 
affecting incidents. “ Now I have got through to the 
other side," said a poor cultivator, with tears in his eyes, 
to the English officer who had given him a few rupees 
to buy fodder for his femished bullocks. There is 
ample evidence that this gratitude is of an enduring 
' nature. Some of the happiest memories of famine 
officers are ‘those of unexpected visits from men who 
had been helped back to their old life by grants of seed 
and bullocks, and who returned, after many days, to 
again acknowledge the value of the gift. Nor should 
the self-respect, which in not a few cases stood between 
a needy person and the proffered gift, or the scrupulous 
rega^ wnich led to its return because it might be mis- 
applied, be overlooked. From Rajputana comes an 
old-world tale of a Rajput Chief, dwelling in his bare 
house among his destitute tenants, who distributed 
amoi^ the latter the grant allotted to his village, but 
refused any gift for himself — “ I am a Rahtor ; I could 
not take charity,"— and who with difficulty was induced 
to take a small loan. From Rajputana also comes the 
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story of the man who was given a little money to convey 
his family and himself to a relief work because he said 
that he had no means of feeding tliem on the way, but 
who came back and returned the gift because, as he said, 
he had not spoken the truth, since he had five goats 
which he could kill, one each day, eating part of the 
flesh, and selling the remainder. It is these incidents 
which’ lead one to hope that this great national charity 
has not been misplaced, but has been received in the 
spirit in which it has been offered. 

In a famine campaign which has lasted for so long, 
and has provided so many opportunities for chivalry and 
self-sacrifice, it would not be difficult, but it might be 
invidious, to select any names for special mention. 
Numerous cases of devotion, amounting td the loftiest 
heroism, have been brought under my notice. I have 
heard of Englishmen dying at their posts without a 
murmur. I have seen cases where the entire organisa- 
tion of a vast area, and the lives of thousands of beings, 
rested upon the shoulders of a single individual labour- 
ing on iff silence and solitude, while his bodily strength 
was fast ebbing away. I have known of natives, who, 
inspired by his example, have thrown themselves with 
equal ardour into the struggle, and have uncomplainingly 
laid down their lives for their countrymen. Particularly 
must I mention the noble efforts of the Misaonary 
Agencies of various Christian denominations. If ever 
there was an occasion in which their local knowledge 
and influence were likely to be of value, and in which it 
was open to them to vindirate the highest standards of 
their beneficent calling* it was here; and strenuously 
and faithfully have they performed the task. 

From this record of the past I will now turn for a 
few moments to the future. After the sombre picture 
that I have been compelled to draw, it is with no small 
relief that we may contemplate the existing situation 
and outlook. The monsoon was late in coming, but it 
has lingered long ; and, except in the eastern parts of 
the Bombay Deccan, where I hear of crops withering 
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from the premature cessation of the rains, of a poor 
kkarift and of anxious prospects, the outlook is every- 
where promising. The early autumn crops are already 
being harvested, and prices are steadily falling back to 
their accustomed level. A good cotton crop is on the 
ground, and as the cotton crop of India is worth 13 
millions sterling in an average year, its importance to 
the agriculturist will be readily understood. Prepara- 
tions for the winter crops are being actively made, and 
there is every expectation that the sowings in many 
parts will be unusually large, and will be made in the 
most favourable circumstances. A good winter harvest 
means cash to the farmer, as a good autumn harvest 
means cheap and abundant food to the poorest classes. 
If we have the good fortune to see our anticipations 
realised, next year should witness the export trade in 
agricultural produce again revive, and the import trade 
expand with the improvement in the purcliasing power 
of the people. ' 

That the famine-smitten tracts will at once, or 
speedily, lose the marks of the ordeal through which 
they have passed, is not to be expected. The rapidity 
of the recovery will depend upon many circumstances-— 
upon the vitality and stout-heartedness of the tillers' of 
the soil, upon the degree of their indebtedness, upon the 
goodness or badness of the next few seasons, upon the 
extent to which their cattle have perished, and, not 
least, upon the liberality, in respect of revenue remission, 
of the Government. As regards the loss of stock, our 
latest reports are more encouraging than at one time we 
could have foreseen, and justify us in the belief that, if 
the seasons be propitious, recuperation will be more 
rapid than might at first s^ht be deemed likely. In 
olden times, after a famine such as we have experienced, 
the districts would have been depopulated, and &e land 
would have lain waste for a generation, for lack of hands 
to till it. There may be isolated tracts in the jungles 
apd mountain fastnesses of Central India and Rajputana, 
where the approaching census will reveal a melancholy 
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decrease of population. But, treating India as a whole, 
neither in Native States, nor in British territory, is the 
wholesale and lasting desolation which followed the 
footsteps of a famine a hundred years ago any longer 
within the bounds of possibility. The standard of 
humanity has risen with the means of combating the 
peril ; and in proportion as the struggle has been 
arduous, so are the after-effects mitigated. 

I have alluded to the attitude of Government In so 
far as generosity in respect of advances, of loans, of 
suspensions, and, most of all, of remissions, is concerned, 
the figures that I have previously given will show that, 
on our part, there has been no hanging back. Our first 
object has hitherto been to pull the sufferers through. 
Our first object now is to start them again with 
reasonable chances hi the world. Behind these two 
objects lies the further and binding duty of profiting 
by the lessons that the famine has taught. It will not 
do for us to sit still until the next famine comes, and 
then bewail the mysteries of Providence. A famine is 
a naturdt visitation in its origin ; but it is, or should 
be, a very business-like proceeding when once it has 
started. There are many subjects into which we shall 
require to make careful inquiry, and an investigation 
into which we have already suggested to the Secretary 
of State. We shall want to compare the various relief 
systems and their results as practised in the diffetenl 
provinces ; to see in what respects our codes are faulty, 
where they are too rigid, and where they are too lax ; 
to still further investigate the vexed question of large 
works as against small works, and of relief concentration 
as against relief dispersion. We shall have to examine 
the rival merits of relief establishments, and of un- 
conditional gratuitous relief when the rains break. We 
must consider how far sudden and excessive mortality 
is to be explained or prevented. We must ascertain 
the best means of bringii^ home relief, in the form oi 
revenue remissions and suspensions, with the greatest 
promptitude and directness to the people. We must 
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investigate and report upon the various public works 
that have been undertaken in the course of the recent 
famine, and must provide for the execution of a con- 
tinuous programme of preventive works in the future. 

In this connection I would remind ray hearers that 
the last Famine Commission in their Report devoted 
much attention to the matter. Unfortunately the recent 
famine came upon us before their recommendations had 
had time to bear fruit; and in the rush and hurry of 
the overwhelming calamity of the past year, works had 
often to be improvised, so to speak, in a moment, to 
meet the demands of a particular area, whether the 
work was or was not likely to be of permanent value. 
Against this danger we shall require to guard by insist- 
ing upon the methodical preparation of district pro- 
grammes, and upon the formation of provincial branches, 
to be charged with this special duty. Railway earth- 
work has been pretty well exhausted for the present 
More roads exist than can be properly kept up. But 
there are few parts of the country where works for the 
storage of water are not practicable. They ftay not, 
probably will not, be directly remunerative. But if 
such a work will conduce to greater security of the 
crops, and if it can be maintained at a moderate cost, 
it is just the sort of work which should be taken up, or 
kept in hand, for an emergency. No direct programme 
of relief should be considered complete until every 
passible irrigation or water storage scheme in the 
district has been examined, until a definite opinion has 
been come to as to its practicability and utility, and 
until detailed plans and estimates have been prepared 
for every accepted scheme. Such works will not fall 
within the category of the vast productive irrigation 
projects such as have been executed in many parts of 
India. These are only possible amid certain physical 
surroundings, in the alluvial plains of the Punjab and 
the North-Western Provinces, in the deltaic tracts of 
Madras and Sind, and within the dry zone of Burma. 
All the possible schemes of tWs character are well 
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known, and are gradually being undertaken. Tank 
storage, again, is not everywhere practicable. It is 
often found impossible to construct new tanks without 
injuring those already in existence; there is risk of 
wator-iogging the soil, and the water-supply is apt to 
fail altogether, and to run dry at the very moment 
when it is most wanted, namely, in time of famine. 
Nor are the average results of works of this description 
that have already been carried out very favourable. It 
is possible to reclaim land for cultivation at a cost that 
is too heavy. On the other hand, it would seem that 
the underground storage of water might be more widely 
and systematically undertaken, and that a more generous 
policy might be adopted towards the construction of 
wells. All these sire matters which we should investi- 
gate and set on foot before the next famine comes. 
The annual rainfall of India we can neither regulate 
nor forecast. The social habits of the people we cannot 
alter in a decade, or in a generation. But if we can 
f neither prevent nor cure, at least we can do a good deal 
by way df precaution. 

There is one recommendation that was made by 
the last Famine Commission which should, I think, hie 
of value to us in our policy of preparation, inasmuch as 
it has since received the sanction of the Secretary of 
State. This was the proposal that the cost of in- 
vestigating and preparing new projects falling into the 
class of protective works ^ould form a charge against 
the annual Famine Grant. Hitherto such preliminary 
outlay has been chargeable to the ordinary Public 
Works head of the provincial budget, and this has no 
doubt deterred the provincial Governments in t^ past 
from expending money in investigating pmfects for 
canals and irrigation reservoirs, which mig^ prove, on 
examination, to be impracticable, and woh, even if 
practicable, would have to stand over iitffifinitely until 
required for purposes of famine relief.jdchere are other 
respects in which I think that the Fa&e Grant might 
be turned to better account in caTj^i^jf "out its original 
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object than is at present the case ; but I have not time 
to deal with them how. 

I must apologise to Council for having detained them 
so long. But a famine such as we have lately ex- 
perienced is not an every-day or an every -year 
occurrence. It cannot be met with a sigh, or dismissed 
with a shudder. It is a terrible incident, an abiding 
landmark, in the history of the Indian people. As 
such, its management and its study impose a heavy 
responsibility upon those of us who are charged with 
the 'government of this great dependency. It ‘is with 
the object of demonstrating to the Indian public that, 
in the administration of the recent famine, we have not 
been unworthy of our trust, and that this year of strain 
and suffering will not have passed by without our 
profiting by its lessons, that I have made this speech. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


EXTRACT FROM BUDGET SPEECH 
March 25, 1903 

There is one final subject that is farely mentioned in 
these debates, and that finds little place in the many 
utterances which the head of the Government is called 
Upon to make in the course of the year, and yet in a 
sense it is the most important of all. I allude to 
Fordgn Affairs ; and it must be remembered that 
m the case of India the phrase includes her {rela- 
tions with the whole of her neighbours ; and that this 
carries with it the politics of the greater part of the 
Asiatic Continent I doubt if even the thoughtful 
public has at all realised the silent but momentous 
change that is ^ing on, and that will one day have an 
effect upon India that is at present but dimly discerned. 
In the old days, and it may almost be said up to the 
last fifteen years, the foreign relations of India were 
practically confined to her dealings with Afghanistan, 
and to the designs or movements of the great Power 
beyond ; and the foreign policy of India had little to do 
with any other foreign nation. It is true that we had 
territories or outposts of influence that brought us into 
contact with Persia and Turkey, and that we had 
occasional dealings with the Arabian tribes. Now all 
that is changed ; and events are passing, which are 
gradually drawing this country, once so isolated and 
remote, into the vortex of the world’s politics, and that 
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will materially affect its future. The change has been 
due to two reasons. Firstly,- as our own dominion has 
expanded, and our influence upon our frontier con- 
solidated, we have been brought into more direct and 
frequent relations with the countries lying immediately 
beyond. For instance, the annexation of Upper Burma 
brought us into contact with an Important corner of the 
Chinese Empire, and created a batch of frontier and 
other political problems of its own. But the second 
reason is much more important. Europe has woken 
up, and is beginning to take a revived interest in Asia. 
Russia with her vast territories, her great ambitions, and 
her unarrested advance, has been the pioneer in this 
movement, and with her or after her have come her 
competitors, rivals, and allies. Thus, as all these 
foreigners arrive upon the scene and push forward into 
the vacant spots, we are slowly having a European 
situation recreated in Asia, with the same figures upon 
the stage. The great European Powers are also 
becoming the great Asiatic Powers. Already we have 
Great Britain, Russia, France, Germany, and Turkey; 
and then, in place of all the smaller European kingdoms 
and principalities, we have the Empires and States of 
the East, Japan, China, Tibet, Siam, Afghanistan, 
Persia — only a few of them strong and robust, the 
majority containing the seeds of inevitable decay. 
There Ue in these events and in this renewed contact 
or collision, as the case may be, between the East and 
the West, omens of the peatest significance to this 
country. Europe is so accurately parcelled out between 
the various States and Powers, tire balance of power is 
suspended on so fine a tbread, and the slightest disturb- 
ance would imperil such wide interests, that short of 
some serious and unforesran convulsion, which every 
one would wish to avert, peat changes are not to be 
anticipated there, Africa is rapidly being overrun by 
the few European Powers who nave obtained a foothold 
upon that Continent; and before long its political 
destinies and territorial pouping will have taken some- 
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thing like definite shape. But in Asia a great deal is 
still in flux and solution, and there must, and there will 
be, great changes. It will be well to realise what an 
effect these must have upon India, and how they must 
add to our responsibilities and cares. Our Indian 
dominions now directly touch those of Turkey in many 
parts of the Arabian peninsula, those of Russia on the 
Pamirs, those of China along the entire border of 
Turkestan and Yunnan, those of France on the Upper 
Mekong. In our dealings with them, the Foreign 
Department in India is becoming the Asiatic branch 
of the Foreign Office in Rngland. Then round all our 
borders is the fringe of Asiatic States to which I just 
now alluded, whose integrity and whose freedom from 
hostile influence are vital to our welfare, but over whose 
future the clouds are beginning to galiier. In Europe 
we are a maritime Power, who are merely called upon 
to defend our own shores from invasion, and who are 
confronted by no land dangers or foes. In Asia we 
have both a seaboard and a land frontier many thou- 
sands of miles in length, and though Providence has 
presented us on some portion of our land frontiers with 
the most splendid natural defences in the world, yet the 
situation must become more and not less anxious as 
rival or hostile influences creep up to these ramparts, 
and as the ground outside them becomes the arena of 
new combinations and the field of unforeseen ambitions. 
All these circumstances will tend, they are already 
tending, to invest the work of tire Indian Foreign 
Department with ever-increasing importance, and they 
demand a vigilance and a labour of which there are 
but few indications in anything that reaches the public 
ear or falls under the public eye. Questions of internal 
development, administrative anxieties, agrarian and 
fiscal problems, fill all our minds, just as they have 
occupied the greater part of my speech this afternoon. 
But do not let the people of India think that we shall 
never have anything but domestic cares in this country. 
Do not let them forget that there are other and not 
VOL, n K 
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inferior duties that devolve upon our rulers, that the 
safety of the Indian Frontier, and the maintenance of 
the British dominion in those parts of Asia where it has 
for long been established, and where it is the surest, if 
not the sole, guarantee for peace and progress, are in 
their hands, and that this no less than internal rrform is 
part of England’s duty. I see no reason for anticipating 
trouble upon our borders, and I know of no question 
that is at present in an acute or menacing phase. But 
do not let any one, on the strength of that, go to sleep 
in the happy illusion that anxiety will never come. 
The geographical position of India will more and more 
push her into the forefront of international politics. 
She will more and more become the strategical frontier 
of the British Empire. All these are circumsteinces that 
should give us food for reflection, and that impose upon 
us the duty of incessant watchfulness and precaution. 
They require that our forces shall be in a high stale ot 
efRciency, our defences secure, and our schemes of 
policy carefully worked out and defined. Above all, 
they demand a feeling of solidarity and comiBon interest ' 
among those — and they include every inhabitant of this 
country, from the Raja to the Raiyat — whose interests 
are wrapped up in the preservation of the Indian 
Empire, both for the sake of India itself and for the 
wider good of mankind. 


EXTRACT FROM BUDGET SPEECH 

March 30, 1904 

About Foreign Affairs in their wider application I do 
not propose to say much. I spoke last year about the 
increasing range of our responsibilities in Asia, and 
a good deal has happened in the interim to point those 
remarks, My own view of India’s position is thia She 
is like a fortress with the vast moat of the sea on two of 
her faces, and with mountains for her walls on the 
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reraaifider. But beyond those walls, which are some- 
times of by no means insuperable height and admit of 
being easily penetrated, extends a glacis of varying 
breadth and dimensions. We do not want to occupy it, 
but we also cannot afford to see it occupied by our foes. 
We are quite content to let it remain in the hands of 
our allies and friends; but if rival and unfriendly in- 
fluences creep up to it, and lodge themselves right under 
our walls, we are compelled to intervene, because a 
danger would thereby grow up that might one day 
menace our security. This is the secret of the whole 
position in Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet, and as 
far eastwards as Siam. He would be a short-sighted 
commander who merely manned his ramparts in India 
and did not look out beyond; and the whole of our 
policy during the past five years has been directed 
towards maintaining our predominant influence and to 
preventing the expansion of hostile agencies on this area 
which I have described. It was for this reason that I 
visited that old field of British energy and influence in 
the Persian Gulf : and this also is in part the explana- 
tion of our movement into Tibet at die present time ; 
although the attitude of the Tibetan Government, its 
persistent disregard of Treaty obligations, and its con- 
temptuous retort to our extreme patience, would in any 
case have compelled a more active vindication of our 
interests. I should have thought that the record that I 
have quoted on the North-West Frontier would have 
saved me from the charge of a dangerous or impulsive 
policy on any part of the Indian frontier. I have had 
no desire to push on anywhere, and the history of the 
past five years has been one, not of aggression, but of 
consolidation and restraint It is enough for me to 
guard what we have without hankering for more. But 
1 would suffer any imputation sooner than be an un- 
faithful sentinel at ray post, or allow the future peace of 
this country to be compromised by encroachment from 
the outside as to whose meaning there cannot lie any 
question. If the Tibetan Government is wise it wUl 
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realise that the interests of Indian defence and the 
friendship of the Indian Government are entirely com- 
patible with the continued independence and 'autonomy 
of Tibet, so far as these may be said at present to exist. 
But it should also realise that they are incompatible 
with the predominance of any other foreign influence, 
carrying with it insecurity on our frontier and adding 
gratuitously to our cares. 



FRONTIER POLICY 


DURBAR AT QUETTA 

On April 1 2, 1900, the Viceroy held a Durbar iu the Sandemau 
Memorial Hall, Quetta, for the reception of the Chiefs, Sirdars, 
and other Native gentlemen of Baluchistan. The Durbar was 
attended by the Khan of Kalid, the Jam of Las Eeyla, and 
about 300 Khans and Sirdars, and by all the principal civil 
and military officials in Quetta. The Viceroy's speech was as 
follows;— « 

I am sorry not to be able to speak to you in your 
own language. But my words will presently be trans- 
lated and will thus reach your ears. However, though 
I cannot myself address you in a form that you will , 
understand, I feel that I may claim to know something 
of your history, your customs, and your country. For 
many years, before I was appointed by Her Majesty 
the Queen to be her representative in India, I had 
spent much of my lime in travelling upon the Indian 
frontier, and in neighbouring countries. I have met 
most of the tribes, and I know the principal chieftains 
along 1000 miles of that frontier from the Pamirs to 
Quetta; and I lake a warm interest in these people 
and am attached to their rulers. Years ago, I devoted 
some time to travelling through Persia, a country with 
which many of you have close relations. On another 
occasion I stayed in Chitral with Mehtar Niaam-ul- 
Mulk, just before he was murdered by his brother, 
13s 
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who is now a prisoner in British India; and on the 
last occasion that I was in Quetta, more than five 
years ago, I had rid Jen down to Chaman by Ghuzni 
and Kandahar from Kabul, whore I had been for a 
fortnight as the guest of the Amir. Seven years before 
that time I was idso here with Sir Robert Sandeman 
when the Khojak tunnel had not even been commenced ; 
and we rode over the mountains to Chaman by the old 
road. All these experiences have taught me to know 
and to love the frontier, and to take no common interest 
in the Baluch and the Pathan. The reason for which I 
have been drawn to these regions, and have acquired 
this attachment is a simple one. I admire the manly 
spirit and the courage of the border tribesmen. I dis- 
lilce war with them and desire to maintain an honour- 
able peace. In many cases, as for instance formerly 
in Baluchistan, they are constantly quarrelling with 
each other, and are accordingly weak and disunited. 
I want them to unite with the British Raj in the 
settlement of their feuds and in the defence of their 
own country. Any one who attacks it Ihould be 
regarded as a common foe. I want them to become, 
as many of them do, the trusted soldiers and the loyal 
feudatories of the Great Queen; and to realise that, 
while there is no use in fighting us, because we are 
so strong as always to defeat them in the end, their 
religion, their traditions, even their independence, are 
most safe when they enter into friendly relations with 
the British Government, and receive &om us those 
guarantees which we are always ready to give in 
return for faithful service and good behaviour. I 
beiieve in speaking the truth boldly to the men of 
the frontier, as to all other men; and in telling them 
frankly where, in their own interests, they will do well 
and where they will do ill. The Sirdars of Baluchistan 
have learned tliis lesson fi-om a long and successful 
experience; and the history of this country for the 
past twenty years, with its change from perpetual 
anarchy to, peace, its steady progress, and it? growth 
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in population, wealth, and contentment, is an evidence 
of the truth of my saying. 

I am addressing to-day in this Durbar different 
classes of chiefs and persons, to each of whom I will 
say a few words. There are present here His Highness 
the Khan of Kalat and the Jam of Las Beyla. They 
possess ancient titles and fliey rule over famous or 
interesting territories. Among the ancestors of His 
Highness the Khan was Nasir Khan the First, who 
was beloved as a just and upright ruler. The example 
of great ancestors should never be forgotten by their 
descendants, If a State declines in interest or im- 
portance it is the ruler who is rightly held to blame. 
Rulers are invested with a supreme responsibility to 
their subjects. This may be difficult to exercise when 
their own position is in^cure, and when they are 
exposed to political danger or to personal risk. But 
what excuse can there be for their not taking an active 
interest in the welfare of their people, and showing 
liberality and enlightenment in administration, when 
they are*secured against any external danger by the 
protection of the British Power? The Sirkar gives 
with generous hand, but he also expects in return, and 
this obligation must be paid. 

Secondly, I see present here the Sirdars of the 
Baluch confederacy. Sirdars, you owe to the British 
Government the reconciliation of your old disputes, 
and the general tranquUlily which you now enjoy. I 
know your traditional loyalty. I remember the help 
that you rendered in the A%han war. But, Sirdars, 
it is not only in times of crisis that you have a duty 
to Government, We rely upon your swords when 
fighting begins. But peace has its service not less 
than war ; and I call upon you to perform this service. 
I have been shocked to hear of the too frequent out- 
rages sgainst Government in recent years in which 
Harris and Brahuis have been en^ged. They are a 
disgrace to the tribes and a discredit to the Chiefs. I 
believe that it is possible for the Sirdars, if they are 
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resolute and united, to prevent these outi'ages. I am 
certain that, in many cases, it is possible for them to 
capture and to punish the criminals. I say to you, 
therefore. Sirdars, that the Government does not give 
to you your pay and service for nothing; and that I 
expect you to put a stop to these lawless proceedings, 
and to purge your tribal honour from this tarnish. 
When I see good service rendered, I am quick to 
recognise it; and it is with pleasure, therefore, that I 
have learned from ray Agent, Mr. Barnes, > that in 
giving warning of a robber gang, Khan Sahib Baha- 
ud-din Bazai, and in attacking and dispersing a body 
of raiders, the Rustamaai Levies of Nushki, have 
recently rendered valuable help to Government, I 
am pleased to acknowledge the conduct of these men, 
and I hold it up as an example. 

Thirdly, there are here pesent the Sirdars and 
Khans of districts under British Administration. You 
also, Sirdars and Khans, are mostly in receipt of pay 
Or nmaji allowances from Government; and you also 
have your corresponding duties to perform." There 
have recently taken place in British Baluchistan a 
number of murderous attacks upon Englishmen and 
Europeans, which are sometimes called, or miscalled, 
ghana. Bdieve me, Sirdars, that the idea that any 
one can earn the favour of Almighty God by killing 
some one else against whom he bears no grudge, 
and who has done him no wrong, simply because he 
follows another religion — which is only another way 
of worshipping the same God — is one of the stupidest 
notions that ever entered into the brain of a human 
being. If we could lift the purdah of the future 
world and see what fate has attended these wretched 
murderers, I do not think that there would be many 
future ghagis on the Pathan border, or in Baluchistan. 
However, it is enough for me to deal with the attitude 
of Government : and about this I wish you to cherish 
no illusions. 1 am determined, so far as lies in the 
’ Afistwards Sit Hugh Buues, Liemmiit.Gavemoi of Burmii. 
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power of Govcminent, to put a stop to these abominable 
crimes. I shall shrink from no punishment however 
severe ; I shall prohibit the carrying of all arms if I 
find that to be necessary; and I shall hold those 
responsible who are to blame. The leaders of the 
people can co-operate with Government in two ways. 
They can throw the whole weight of their influence 
and authority against the perpetrators of these vile 
outrages; and they can assist Government to capture 
the offenders. I shall not be slow to reward those 
who render good and faithful service. But I also 
shall not be quick to pardon those who are satisfied 
with doing nothing, and who openly neglect their duty. 

Sirdars and Khans, as you are aware, a great famine 
is prevailing in many parts of India. How great it 
is, and with what efforts the Government of India is 
endeavouring to cope with it, is shown by the fact 
that nearly fifty lakhs of persons ai-e being kept alive 
by the powerful hand of the Sirkar. We wish none 
of the people to die; and we spend the money of 
Government in giving them work and in saving them 
from starvation. In Baluchistan you never have a 
famine so terrible as this. But I know that, for three 
years past, there has been a deficient rainfall and 
considerable distress in certain parts of this country, 
particularly in the Marri and Bugti Hills, and a great 
mortality of cattle. Here, too, the Sirkar has not 
been behindhand in reiiet A grant of one and a 
half lakhs has been made for the construction of roads 
by those who arc in need ; a quarter of a lakh is being 
spent in the distribution of grain among the Marris 
and Bugtis ; and the Famine Relief Fund has recently 
made to Bduchistan a special grant of Rs. 10,000. I 
hope that these efforts may tide over the remaining 
period of scarcity, and that you will have good rains 
in the forthcoming summer. 

And now. Your Highness and Sirdars, let me say, in 
conclusion, what a pleasure it is to me to inaugurate 
with this important Durbar the Memorial Hall to my 
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old friend, Sir Robert Sandeman, iu which I ara now 
speahing. "Sinneman SaMb,” as you all called and 
knew him, has now been dead for eight years. But his 
name is not forgotten, and his work will go on living, as 
1 hope, for ever. 

For what was Sandeman’s work for which we honour 
and remember his name? It was the building up of the 
powerful and peaceful frontier-province of Baluchistan 
with the good -will and acquiescence of its ruler, its 
Sirdars, and its people. When he first came to Kalat 
in 1875 Baluchistan State was a prey to civil 
war, (he tribes were disorganised and fighting, Pesbin 
and Sibi were under Afghan Governors, there was no 
British Administration in the country, and the passes 
were either closed to trade, or were infested by maraud- 
ing gangs. Contrast the present position, when we see 
a Baluchistan that is pacified and prosperous from the 
Arabian Sea to the Registan Desert, and from the 
Persian border to the Suleimans and the Gomul. I 
do not say that there are never troubles, or disorders, 
or disputes. But there is no civil war. There is a 
growing trade; justice is dispensed; property is in- 
creasingly safe; the population is multiplying; every 
man who does right knows that he is certain of the 
protection of the British Raj. This is Sir Robert 
* Sandeman's work, and for this he will always be 
remembered. 

It also seems to me a right thing that his memorial 
should be a Jirga Hall. For above all else he carried 
through his policy by his use of tribal methods, of which 
the jlrga is the foremost, by his knowledge of tribal 
character, and by his conciliation of tribal feelings. 
He was a strong and independent man. But he never 
coerced by force where he could lead by free will. He 
had the power of character to dictate, but he also had 
the tact and good-humour to persuade. It was for this 
that he was trusted by all men and was beloved by the 
people, I ara proud to come here to-day as Viceroy of 
India, and to open this Memorial Hall to one who was 
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not metely my friend but a strong and withal kindly 
ruler of men and a noble-minded son of Great Britain. 
Since I was here with him, his successor with whom 
I stayed later on, Sir James Browne, has also passed 
away. He, too, had a wonderful influence with the 
tribes and was trusted by every Pathan on the border. 
The Frontier is a hard master. It is greedy of the 
life-blood of its servants: and both these brave and 
able men died at their posts. No more competent 
successor to them could have been found than my 
present Agent, Mr. Barnes. He learned his lessona in 
the school of Sandeman, and with energy and ability 
and a high sense of duty he has pursued the same path, 
and carried on the same work. I rejoice to think that 
Baluchistan, the apple of the Frontier’s eye, has bcetj so 
well guarded by a series of such devoted and capable 
officers of the Queen : and in such hands may it long 
continue to prosper. 


EXTRACT FROM BUDGET SPEECH 
March i't, 1901 

First in importance among the twelve reforms I 
placed the creation and pursuit of a sound Frontier 
Policy, It seemed to me that many of our blunders 
and misfortunes had arisen from the fact that there was 
no settled basis of policy, no principle of action operat- 
ing throughout that long and troubled zone, but that 
each situation was apt to be dealt with as it arose, and 
according to the advice or influences that happened to 
be uppermost. I do not think that there is in this 
picture any disparagement of the officials who tvere 
responsible for what was done. They were dealing 
with a transitional epoch, in which the frontiers were 
being pushed forward by pressure of events, without 
any policy having been formulated to keep pace with 
them, and in which there was a tendency to oscillate, 
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according to the predominant influence of the Poufi 
between advance and retrogression. It has always 
seemed to me that a survey of the whole sitimtiotii i” 
the light of our experience, our pledges, our armaments, 
and our general resources, ought to be productive of a 
code of frontier policy, which could, with consistency 
and without violent interruptions, be applied to the 
whole line of our North-Western frontier from the 
Pamirs to Baluchistan. Such a code we have endea- 
voured to evolve. Its main features consist in the 
withdrawal of our regular troops from advanced posi- 
tions in tribal territory, their concentration in posts 
upon or near to the Indian border, and their replsee- 
ment in tribal tracts by bodies of tribal levies trained up 
by British officers to act as a militia in defence of their 
own native valleys and hills ; in other words, the substi- 
tution of a policy of frontier garrisons drawn from tho 
people themselves, for the costly experiment of Isrge 
forts and isolated posts thrown forward into a turbPlent 
and fanatical country. This is the policy that we bave 
’oten engaged In tartytng rnto iSecii. ftnin OiVcftd tn’* 
North to the Gomul Valley on the South. I do not say 
that it is a policy unattended with risk. There is no 
frontier policy capable of being framed that could be 
described as absolutely safe. I have not uttered one 
boastful word about it since wc began two years ago ; 
and I am not even going to indulge in a murmur of 
self-congratulation now. The policy has to justify itself: 
and that it can only do in time. I do not say that h 
will save us from frontier warfare, or from occasional 
expeditions, or from chronic anxiety. They are the 
inevitable heritage of a boundary wiiii the physical nnd 
ethnographical characteristics of the Indian frontier. 
Ail I claim for it is tliat it is a policy of military oon- 
oentration as against diffusion, and of tribal conciliation 
in place of exasperation : and 1 desire that it should be 
given a fair chance. I do not at all care by what Pame 
it is' called, -fiffie of the main errors of the past seems 
to me to have ^en that, instead of realising that there 
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could be such a thing as a policy upon which all parties 
could agree, it has been assumed that there were only 
two policies — the Lawrence policy and the Forward 
policy — and that a man who was fit to think must be an 
advocate of one or the other. In my view both of these 
policies have long ago been superannuated. I have 
frequently argued in the House of Commons and else- 
where that the policy of Lord Lawrence is dead from 
the complete change in the situation and from the 
efilux of time ; and I think that there is nothing more 
dangerous or more futile than to summon dead men 
from their graves, and to dogmatise as to how they 
would have dealt with a situation that they could never 
have foreseen. Similarly, as regards the Forward 
School, the word is one of those elastic and pliable 
adjectives which are capable of assuming the most 
different meanings, from a statesmanlike prevision of 
military and political danger on and beyond the frontier, 
to a rash indulgence in military adventure. All I would 
say is, let us get away from the paralysing influence of 
labels, let our new frontier policy be called by any 
name that men choose. Only let it be based, not upon 
obsolete political formulas, but upon up-to-date common 
sense ; and if it approves itself as time goes on, let it 
become a tradition and endure. 

.The second reform that I set before myself was the 
constitution, after I had had time carefully to examine 
the whole situation, of the best form of administration 
for the frontier districts. As hon. members know, these 
studies led to the recommendation of a new Frontier 
Agency to be created out of the Trans-Indus Districts 
of the Punjab, and to be placed under the direct control 
of the Government of India. This proposal was unani- 
mously accepted by my coUe^ues here, and has received 
the assent of the Secretary of State and of His Majesty’s 
Government at home. The papers have already been 
printed in the form of an Extraordinary Gazette, which 
will show to the public what were the steps by which we 
were led to these conclusions. I need not recapitulate 
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them now. We may perhaps feel some reasonable 
pleasure at the solution of a problem which has baffled 
successive Governments for twenty-five years. But our 
new province will have to be judged not by its promise, 
but by its results. In one respect I observe a great 
change in public opinion; for, whereas when I left 
England the majority of those persons whom I had 
consulted on the desirability of such a change were 
hostile to it, and it was doubtful what might be the re- 
ception accorded to it by the Press, 1 now observe with 
satisfaction that it is everywhere described as inevitable, 
and taken as a matter of course. This is rather the way 
with reforms. They are often vigorously and success- 
fully resisted, as this proposal has been ever since the 
days of Lord Lytton, who was its first parent. But 
when they are ultimately carried, every one shakes hands, 
and says that the result was a foregone conclusion. 


EXTRACT FROM BUDGET SPEECH 
March 26, 1902 

A new Frontier Province has been started upon its 
career, and I am very hopeful that it will tend to unity 
and continuity'’ of policy in respect of the Frdntier. That 
it will result in the quicker despatch of business Is quite 
certain, and has already been demonstrated in connection 
with recent events in Waziristan. We have fortunately 
had peace for three years in Chitral, Dir, the Khyber, the 
Saraana, and the Kurram. The Chitral reliefs, which 
now take place in the autumn, have been conducted 
without the firii^ of a single shot. I am presently going 
up to Pesha-war to inspect things myself, and to see the 
Frontier Khans and jirgas who wfil be summoned to 
meet me in Durbar, Our policy of substituting tribal 
militia for the regular troops in advanced positions on 
the Frontier is slowly but surely coming into operation. 
It is now more than two years since the British garrison 
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was able to leave the Khyber, The Samana Rifles ai'e 
about to be entrusted with some of the Samana posts. 
The military are on the eve of being withdrawn from 
the Kurram, where the Knrram Rifles have reached a 
high standard of efficiency. The Khushalgarh-Kohat 
Railway has already entered Kohat, and the line is 
being pushed on towards Thai. The Kohat Pass Road 
has been opened, and is in constant use, On this section 
of the Frontier we may certainly point to good work 
done, peace so far unbroken, and greater security 
obtained. 

We have observed with pleasure that the death ot 
that remarkable man, the kte Amir of Afghanistan, 
during the last year, has been followed by the tranquil 
succession of his son the Amir Habibulla without any 
of those disturbances which had for long been predicted. 
The latest news from Kabul does not mention any 
uneasiness, and we earnestly trust that the present ruler 
may consolidate his position and continue on a larger 
scale the reforms whi^ had been initiated by bis iziber. 
The most friendly relations prevail between the British 
Government and His Highness; and our hope is ^at 
the alliance between the two Governments may become 
even firmer and more intimate as time passes on. Where 
the interests of two parties are identical there exists a 
natural bond of union. 

Further down the Frontier we have been involved 
throughout the past year in a blockade of the Mahsud 
Waziris. This turbulent tribe — one of the most unruly 
of the Pathan clans— had carried their raids and offences 
upon British territory and British protected subjects to 
a point at which the arrears of ffiies had reached a 
formidable sum. We offered them the opportunity of 
clearing off this debt, and of starting afresh under a 
system of tribal subsidies paid to the tribe, and dis- 
tributed among themselves. They declined these terms, 
and a blockade was imposed and maintained with as 
much' strictness and severity as were possible along a 
cordon many hundreds of miles in length, through a 
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countty of immense physical difficulty. I observe that 
the policy of a blockade arouses almost as conflicting 
emotions in the bosoms of Frontier critics as used to do, 
for instance, the Frontier policies of Lord Lawrence and 
Lord Lytton. Those who prefer the drastic methods of 
an expedition denounce a blockade, and do their best to 
prove that it is either a failure or a sham. Those who 
from the experience of past expeditions, with their 
shocking disproportion of cost to result, distrust that 
method of procedure, as strongly favour a blockade. 
For my own part I regard the two as alternative methods 
of coercing a hostile or rebellious tribe, and the distinc- 
tion between them as one of policy rather than .of ethics. 
Of the two I would certainly prefer to try the blockade 
first, both because it is so far less costly, and because it 
is attended by so much less Joss of life and acute suffer- 
ing. But when, in the course of a blockade, the enemy 
persist in making a series of savage attacks upon our 
outposts and convoys and men, cutting up frequent 
parties and becoming possessed of a large number of 
long-range rifles, then I am not going to sit idle and 
allow these acts to be pursued with impunity. Therefore 
it was that towards the close of last year we decided, 
while still maintaining the blockade intact, to initiate a 
series of retaliatory sallies or reprisals upon those who 
had provoked them. These r^riflals were conducted 
with great gallantry and endurance by the soldiers who 
were pushed forward from the cordon line. At no time 
were more than J500 men engaged in active operations, 
being split up into smaller columns, which scouted the 
valleys of the tribesmen. Inflicting what dami^e they 
could, and conclusively proving the vulnerability of even 
the heart of the Mahsud countiy. These proceedings 
soon brought the tribe to their knees. The balance of 
the fine was paid up, the captured rifles were surrendered, 
security was given for the restitution of flocks and herds 
seized by the Mahsuds during the blockade, and for the 
expulsion of outlaws from the country ; the principle of 
tribal responsibility for future offences has been explicitly 
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accepted ; and in these conditions the blockade has been 
finally raised, and a state of peace has been resumed. I 
said something just now about the relative cost of an 
expedition of the old-fashioned sort and a blockade, 
When I add that the former seldom costs less than a 
lakh a day, and when you see that my hon. military 
colleague has entered in this Budget an estimate for our 
Mahsud proceedings of less than 16 lakhs, the bulk of 
which will have been incurred by the military move- 
ments at the end, I think it will be admitted that we 
chose the more economical course. If there be any one 
who argues that this is a lai^e price to pay for the 
recovery of a fine originally fixed at one lakh of rupees, 
I would remind him that the tribe liave lost very much 
more than the fine. They have lost in the forfeited 
allowances of fifteen months a sum of lakhs, in the 
value of rifles surrendei'ed by them i lakh, in the value 
of property destroyed and live-stock captured by our 
troops 2^ lakhs : so that the total loss to the tribe, 
the fine included, has been in excess of 5 lakhs. If, 
therefore, the Government of India has disbursed a net 
sum of 10 lakhs, or even more, is that, I ask, a small 
price to pay for fte restoration of peace along the most 
difficult and troubled section of our border ? Whether 
the peace will be lasting or not, I will not presume to 
foretell. The Wasiristan problem is not of my creation, 
and I can but handle it to the best of my ability, and 
endeavour to evolve order and tranquillity out of one of 
the most complex and troublesome situations that even 
the North-West Frontier has ever presented to the 
Government of India. I want nothing better than to 
live at peace with these people, and, as far as possible, 
to leave them alone. But, if they reject these overtures 
and persist In a policy of outrage and rapine and dis- 
order, then I shall hit back and hit hard. While these 
events have been going on, the policy of the Frontier 
Militia in Waziristan has necessarily been somewhat in 
the air, though the South Waziri Militia, which included 
a good many Mahsuds who stood firm to us even through 
vou u L 
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the conflict with tlioir counti^en, covered themselves on 
more than one occasion with considerable credit. Now 
that peace is restored, the Militia will have a batter chance; 
and it is notable that one of the principal demands put 
forward by the defeated clansmen at the recent jirga 
was that mrger opportunities might be afforded to them 
of enlisting in the British service in future. 


DURBAR AT PESHAWAR 

On April 26, 1902, the VicerDy held a Durbar in the Shahi 
Bogh, at Pesliawar, for the reception of the Chiefs, Native 

f mtlemen, and r^resentatives of the North-West Frontier 
rovince and adjoining trans-border tracta In all some 3000 
persons were present including the Mehtar of Cbitral, the 
khan of Dir, the Khan of Nawagai, the Chiefs of the Mala- 
kand Awncy, tho Chiefs of the Khyber, the Chiefs of the 
Hazara Bordet, and a large number of Durbaris and Native 
Officers, The Viceroy addressed the Durbar as follows, his 
speech being a full and complete statement of,the-Frontier i 
policy of his Government : — 

I have come to the Frontier to speak to the men of 
the Frontier. 1 want to tell them with my own lips 
what is the policy of Government, and what I am 
desirous that our relations should be. ,It is fifteen years 
since I first went up the Khyber, and nearly eight years 
since, after visiting Chitral, I went up for the second 
time on my way to Kabul ; and I have followed every 
stage of Frontier history throughout that period. I 
know the British side ; I have been on the Afghan side ; 
and I have always tried my best to understand the 
Pathari side. These are the iiiree sides of the question ; 
and a man must always look at these three faces, and 
must endeavour to ’bring them into harmony, if he 
wishes to do any good on the Frontier, 

Now the great desire of the trans-border tribesman 
'is, I take it, to maintain his religion and his independ- 
ence, The British Government have not the smallest 
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desire to interfere with either. Your religion is safe 
frorn attack at our hands, as every Mohammedan in 
India can tell you. But there are all sorts of dangerous 
spirits on the Frontier who are always trying to stir up 
religious strife ; and we know of people who preach what 
is called a religious war. All I can say is that, as soon 
as it becomes a question of war, all religion in my eyes 
has gone out of it. I desire, not war of any description, 
but peace. We have had peace now for four years, and 
we have all been the gainers by it. I want no change, 
and, if you are wise, )niu will not want it either. But if 
war were ever forced upon me on the Frontier, I should 
not be frightened for one instant because people tried to 
call it jehad or anything else. I should carry it through 
to the end. 

And next as regai-ds your independence. There are 
plenty of firebrands always going up and down the 
border, telling the tribes that Government has designs 
upon your territory or your independence. More fabri- 
cations of this sort are started upon the Frontier than 
anywhere else in the world. It is a nursery-garden of 
inventions. I believe there has been a goodly crop 
during the past few weeks. If you came here to thb 
Durbar, you were going to be seized and held as host- 
ages ; and I as Viceroy was going to make an announce- 
ment saying that the British Government was coming to 
take over your country. Now, have you not grown wise 
with years? Can you not see through this transparent 
nonsense? If we did not take Tirah, and Dir, and 
Swat, after the fighting in 1897, are we likely to try and 
take them .now? The policy of the Government of 
India towards the trans-border men is very simple, and 
it is this. We have no wish to seize your territory or 
interfere with your independence. If you go on worry- 
ing and raiding and attacking, there comes a time when 
we say. This tiling must be put an end to : and if the 
tribes will not help us to do it, then we must do it our- 
selves. The matter is thus almost entirely in your own 
hands. You are the keepers of your own house. We 
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arc ready enough to leave you in possession. But if you 
dart out from behind the shelter of the door to harass 
and pillage and slay, then you mast not be .surprised if 
we return quickly and batter the door in. 

The second feature of our policy is the payment to 
you of tribal allowances for keeping open the roads and 
passes, such as the Khyber and Kohat Passes and the 
Cltitri Road, for the maintenance of peace and tran- 
quillity, and for the punishment of crime. Here again 
the matter rests mainly with yourselves, We are ready 
to accept and deal with whatever form of Government 
or anthority the particular tribe prefers. Sometimes it 
is an individual— be he a Mehtar, or a Nawab, or a 
Khan, Sometimes it is recognised Maliks or Sirdars. 
Sometimes it is the tribe as a whole. You can govern 
yourselves as you please; but when it comes to our 
handing over money to you in payment for .seivices, 
there must be some person or persons to receive It ; and 
they must bo authorised and responsible, whether they 
are one man or a jirga of looa I doulit if there would 
ever be a Government in India that woukr treat you 
with one half the generosity that is .shown by the British 
Government in respect of these payments. Supposing 
that we stopped them all to-morrow, whore would you 
be? I know that whenever we have been fighting, the 
first thing that 'the tribe presses for, when peace is con- 
cluded, is to get back its allowances : and it has been in 
my power during the 3 J years that I have been here as 
Viceroy to restore a good many that had been forfeited 
or sus^ded. 

The third feature in our policy is the extended mili- 
tary employment that we give you in the Local Levies 
and Militia. We have made great .strides in this respect 
in recent years, Our policy has been one of liberality 
all along the border. On the northern part we have &e 
Levies of Swat, and Dir, and Chitral, Lower down we 
|ave the Khyber RIAm, the Samana Rifles, the Kurram 
Militia, and the Waziristan Militia. In these corps we 
open to yon a manly and a well-paid career for your 
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young men, several thousands of whom are thus pro- 
vided for. They come in to iis, they learn discipline, 
they get good wages for the maintenance of their wives 
and families, they have something to do instead of 
becoming imdmaskes and loafers ; and we employ them 
in -their own country, which they know well, and for 
whose continued independence their service is a guar- 
antee. The better they behave in the militia, and the 
more that eKperiment is a success, the wider also shall 
we bejdisposai to open to them the door of the army 
itself, where we already have so many good recruits from 
■the Frontier. I say to you, Khans and Maliks, that 
this is a generous policy, and that you ought to be 
grateful for it. There are always people ready to 
whisper in my ear that it is a dangerous policy, and that 
it is putting weapons into an enemy's hand. But I say 
in reply, why should he be an eneiny ? What is there 
to fight about ? And if I put a knife into the hands of a 
Pathan, why should he, more than any one else, stab me 
with it in the back ? The fact is we want some mutual 
ti'ust in this matter. 1 have made a big step forward in 
the direction of trusting you. It is for you to make a 
return, by shutting your ears to the calumnies and the 
lies of those who want, for interested reasons, to have 
eternal strife upon the border, and by fulfilling, aa 
honourable men, your part of an honourable bargain. 

There is another consequence of peace, and the 
strategic preparations that make for peace; an4 this 
is security. As you know, since I have been Viceroy, 
we have been building railways to make the Frontier 
strong, and to enable us to support it at any point where 
it may be attacked We have built the line ,to Dargai. 
We have' continued the line from Peshawar to Jumrud. 

. Of course die local iniscWef-makers did their best to 
' make you believe that we were going to carry it on 
to. Dacca, or Maidah, or somewhere else. Rut as usual 
they were' found to, be . false prophets. Then I have 
6pened,the Kohat Pass by ..friendly arrangement with 
the' tribes; and finally we. ha,ve’ taken the railroad from 
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Kushalgarh to Kohat, and are carrying it on from Kohat 
to Thal.i These railroads are in British territory, and 
we required no man’s petmi^ion to build them, Prim- 
arily tiiey are intended to strengthen our position, and 
to enable us to move troops without delay in the event 
of trouble. But I will tell you why they should also be 
welcomed by you. They are supports to the Tribal 
Militia of whidh I have been speaking; and they will 
enable us to push troops forward at a moment’s notice in 
reinforcement of the jxjsitions which we have committed, 
under British OfRcers, to their keeping. They will there- 
fore make the local garrisons feel greater confidence in 
themselves. They will give them security in then 
loyalty, and will teach them that the hand of the Sirkar 
is not hidden away in his pocket, but that it is ready to 
spring forward to succour, to strike, or to avenge. 

Observe, too, the effect that these railways have upon 
trade, and through trade upon a good understanding. 
The Pathan is a curious mixture. He is a man of war, 
but he is also a born trader. I see him conducting his 
business right away in the bazars of BcngEti, I have 
come across him in Biu'ma and Assam. The trade of 
Swat pours down the line to Nowshera. Some day the 
trade of Afghanistan will descend the other Frontier 
lines. As people trade tc^ether they get to know each 
other better, and every mile of Frontier railroad that we 
build will turn out in the long run to be a link in the 
chain of friendship as well as of peace. 

There is another respect in which you can help for- 
ward the policy of Government, and at the same lime do 
good to yourselves. Every man on the Frontier is keen 
about his personal sense of honour. He feels disgrace if 
it is lowered, and it is one of the chief objects of his life 
to keep it unstained. We appreciate this sentiment, 
and, where legitimate, we sympathise with its gratifica- 
tion, But what I say to you is tliis. Let your sense of 
honour be a true and not a false sense ; let it be measured 

‘ TKs B»e IS now complete and b being converted to broad gauge, and 
extended to Farachinar. 
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by just standards ; and let it have a worthy and not a 
selfish or contemptible aim. Let the qualities that go 
to make up your honour be truth, and fidelity to your 
word, and decent and upright conduct in life ; and keep 
a control upon the passions of blood-spilling and revenge. 
You may rest assured that, as long as you maintain and 
act up to a high and proper standard of iBxai, we shall 
uphold your position, and yon will not be shamed in the 
eyes of your countrymen. 

And now I turn to all the members of this Durban on 
whichever side of the Frontier they reside. I have come 
to Peshawar on the present occasion to show my interest 
in the new Frontier Province, and my sympathy with 
the work which I have entrusted to the capable hands of 
Colonel Deane.' I selected him for the post because he 
knows you all well, and has your confidence, and because 
his heart is in the task. Needless to say, when the 
province was started all the false rumours that I spoke 
about a little while ago were flying about, and a great 
many foolish things were said and believed. It was 
rumomed'that we were going to be more severe towards 
the people, and to press upon them with a heavy hand. 
Now that nothing dreadful has happened, perhaps you 
have learned to esteem these predictions at their true 
worth. I can tell you in a sentence why the Govern- 
ment of India created this separate administration. It 
was because we thought that the peace and tranquillity 
and contentment of the Frontier were of such importance 
that they ought to be under the direct eye of the 
Government of India and of its head, instead of some- 
body else. Business will be better done and more 
quickly done ; and there will not be long and vexatious 
delays. The system of rule will not be altered, but it 
will be more efficiently worked. Every man in the 
Frontier districts ought to look upon it as a direct gain 
to himself that he has a local Government on the spot, 
and that there is nobody above that local Government 

' Now Sir H. Deane, first Chief Commisaoner of the Notth-West 
Frontier Province. • 
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but the Government of India. He ought further to 
appreciate the fact that the head of the local Govern- 
ment is an officer who can speak his language, who 
knows his affairs, and who has spent the best part of 
his life in the Frontier districts. Merit will be better 
known under the new system, service will be more 
quickly rewarded, abuses will be more promptly checked, 
responsibility will be more strictly enforced, and punish- 
ment, where punishment is needed, will be more swift. 

It is for die leading men of the Province and the 
Frontier to show ^eir sense of the greater importance of 
their position by assisting the local Administration in its 
task. Particularly is this ne<KSsary in the detection and 
punishment of violent crime. The Peshawar and Kohat 
and Bunnu Districts, as you know, have enjoyed for 
some time a bad reputation in this respect : and it is for 
the leaders of native opinion and society to purge it. 
Without their aid the Native Magistmtes and Police can 
be of little avail. The leading men have not been given 
titles and jagirs simply in order to enable tlrem to sit 
down and do nothing for the remainder of their lives. 
Each of them has a sphere of influence of his own ; and 
all together have a collective sphere of influence that 
embraces the entire province. They arc expected to 
surrender their own private feuds, and to oo-operato with 
the Government in the suppression of crime and the 
discouragement of acts that lead to crime. They have 
a great responsibility, and 1 call upon them to exercise 
it. When they have quarrels with each other, let them 
abstain from civil litigation, with all its pitfalls and 
expenses and delays, and let them settle their differences 
by arbitration, as I believe that they are showing an 
increasing inclination to do : and when they see trouble 
brewing against Government let them throw their whole 
inflnence on to the side of law and order, and steadily 
discountenance treachery and wrong-doing. 

I see no reason to doubt that a prosperdus future 
awaits this Province. I regard the new administration 
as already firmly established : and as long as I am in 
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India, and I hope for many years afterwards, it will be 
watched by the Government of India with a fond and 
parental eye. But I repeat that your destinies are 
mainly in your own hands, and 1 look to local pride 
and local patriotism to see that they are jealously 
guarded, and that the North-West Frontier Province 
shows itself ever more and more deserving of the 
interest that has secured for it a separate existence 
and an independent name. 


EXTRACT FROM BUDGET SPEECH 

March 30, 1904 

I remarked just now that I should have something to 
.say about Frontier Policy. I have, 1 tliink, only spoken 
twice about this .subject in these debates in .six consecu- 
tive .se.saiona. It is perhaps scarcely realised in this 
' country that the Foreign Department, whici is under 
the direct charge of the viceroy, is the most laborious of 
all, But it pursues its path in a silence which I should 
be the la.st to regret, and which is only broken by the 
storm of criticism that bursts forth when there is an 
outbreak of trans-frontier war. It is not without some 
feeling of congratulation that I look back upon five 
years unmarked by a single expedition on the entire 
North-West Frontier, unless the brief military sallies 
that were Undertaken in order to close the Mahsud 
Waziri Blockade can be so described. This is the first 
time that such a claim could be made for a quarter of a 
century. In the petty operations that have taken place 
on a frontier over 1200 miles in length only 42 of our 
men have been killed during that time; 6y mote lost 
their lives in the course of the Mahsud Blockade, But 
I should be reluctant to measure results by lives alone, 
or even by money alone, although the economies that 
have resulted both from withdrawal of troops and from 
absence of fighting have been very great. I wdnid prefer 
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to look at the spirit of increasing harmony and content- 
ment among the tribes and at the relations that are 
growing up along the entire border. 

At the end of 1898 the embers of the Tirah con- 
flagration were only just cooling down. New agreements 
had not yet been entered into witli the tribes. Large 
garrisons of British troops were cantoned in posts far 
beyond the frontier, at Chitral, at Lundi Kotal, and in 
the Tochi ; great schemes for costly fortifications were 
on foot, and we seemed likely once more to tread the 
vicious circle that has beguiled us so often before. My 
Councillors and I set ourselves not so much to prevent 
future war by preparing for it as to produce peace by 
creating the requisite conditions. Our policy was 
summed up in these principles: withdrawal of Briti-sh 
forces from advanced positions, employment of tribal 
forces in the defence of tribal country, concentration of 
British forces in British territory behind them as a safe- 
guard and a support, improvement of communications 
in the rear. A necessary condition of the successful 
execution of this policy was the creation of a new 
administration on the Frontier, specially equipped for 
the purpose, and invested with a more direct responsibility 
that a local Government of the old type. Perhaps those 
who are so severely denouncing the Government of India 
as a province-malcer just now^ might cast their eyes 
back to the events of three years ago. We were scarcely 
less attacked in some quarters for the creation of the 
Frontier Province then, But who would now go back 
from it, or who would dispute that Frontier affairs are 
conducted under it with infinitely superior despatch, with 
greater smoothness, and so far with better results, than 
under the former system ? 

Let me now ask hon. members to accompany me on 
a brief tour round the North-West Frontier, from Gilgit 
to Baluchistan, so that they may see in each case how 
we stand. We have withdrawn all regular troops from 
Gilgit, which is exclusively garrisoned, along with its 

1 The allusion is to the proposed putitlon of Bengal 
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subordinate posts, by Kashmir Imperial Service Troops. 
If we pursue our way westwards towards Chitral we 
come to Mastu]', which is the headquarters of a corps of 
Chitrali irregulars, or scouts, whom we are training up 
for the defence again.st invasion of the many defensible 
positions in their narrow and rugged ravines. Chitral 
itself is a point upon which I look with some satisfaction. 
Before I came out to India I was one of the foremost 
combatants in the movement to retain that place within 
our political and .strategical boundary. We won the 
day in England, though only by the accident of Lord 
Rosebery’s Government being turned put at the critical 
moment. However, even when 1 arrived here, I re- 
member being warned that Chitral was the point of 
danger, that the line of communication between Dir and 
Chitral was one of extreme tenuity and risk, and that if 
the connection gradually faded into nothing no one 
would be the worse. I, on the contrary, declared my 
fervent intention to maintain this connection, as abso- 
lutely essential to oui' scheme of Frontier defence, and 
my conviction that it could be done, I will not say 
without risk, but with success. Since that time we 
have five times marched our reliefs up and down the Dir 
Road — quite the most fanatical corner of the mountain 
border — without a shot being fired. Our troops have 
been concentrated at the extreme southern end of the 
Chitral countiy at Drosh, and the force has been reduced 
by one-third : while the posts vacated and all outlying 
posts are now held by levies raised for the purpose 
from the Chjtralis themselves. The young M^tar of 
■ Chitral has three times been down to see me in India, 
and if any one were to propose a British withdi'awal 
from Chitral,^ I know very well from whom the first 
protest would gome. ' Further; we. have just connected 
Chitral by telegraph with Gilgit. Continuing south- 
wards,. I find that in.Dir and. Swat we had a garrison in 
1899 of 35 jo men. I withdrew the Khar Movable 
Column in 1^2, -and our troops, who are now con- 
centrated at Chakdarra, where is the bridge over the 
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Swat River and the starting-point of the Dir-Chitral 
road, at the Malakand and at Dargai, have been reduced 
by more than one-half, the outlying posts being held by 
levies from Dir and Swat The Chiefs of Dir and 
NawE^ai have twice visited me in India, and they, in 
common with all the border chieftains from Hunza to 
Swat, were included among our guests at the Delhi 
Durbar. We have fortified tlie Malakand, and con- 
nected Dargai by a narrow-gauge line with Nowshera 
on the Peshawar Railway, the Kabul River being bridged 
at Nowshera for the purpose. We are, therefore, in an 
immeasurably stronger position to meet any sudden or 
fanatical outbreak in those pai'ts. The elements of 
unrest are always there, and we shall probably some day 
have trouble again. But for the moment the omens are 
favourable ; and trade, which has sprung up in a sur- 
prising manner, is a great pacificator. Then I come to 
the Khyber, where in 1899 we had a British garrison of 
3700 men, The whole of these have long ago been 
withdrawn : and the Khyber Rifles, raised from tiie Pas.s 
Afridis and neighbouring tribes, which had dwindled to 
a total of 800 after the campaign, have now been re- 
organised into two battalions, officered by Englishmen. 
With them we hold the entire Pass, with its connected 
posts and fortifications. These we rebuilt at an outlay 
of 5 lakhs, instead of the 15 whicli had been estimated 
for in 1898. We have also made, by agreement with 
the tribes and by tribal labour, tlie alternative route from 
Peshawar to Lundi Kotal through tire Mullagorl country 
that was so vainly pressed for fifteen years ago, and 
have connected Peshawar by the broad guage with 
Jumrud. We have opened the route through the Kohat 
Pass from Peshawar to Kohat by arrangement with 
the tribes; and Kohat has been connected with the 
Indian railway system at Kushalgarh by a 2 ft. 6 in. 
line, which, as soon as we have completed the new bridge 
over the Indus at Kushalgarh, will be converted into 
broad gauge.* Continuing southwards we have created 

* This has now been done. 
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a body called the Samana Rifles, nearly 500 strong, who 
have already taken over nearly the whole of the posts 
upon and below the Samana that were held by regulars 
five years ago. Our own forces there, which were 1700 
strong, have now been reduced to 600, and will, I expect, 
before long be altogether withdrawn. Simultaneously 
we have created a flank support to this position by 
running the railway from Kolnt to Thai at the mouth of 
the Kurram Valley. From this the regulars have been 
altogether withdrawn, and the two battalions of the 
Kurram Militia, 1400 strong, organised on the same 
lines as the Khyber Rifles, and commanded by British 
Officers, are its sole garrison. In the troubled mountain 
region between the head of the Kurram and Waziristan 
we have also settled our border disputes by friendly 
arrangement with the Amir. Then we come to Waairi- 
stan. Here we have cleared out, at the second attempt, 
the nest of murderous outlaws who had created an 
Alsalia at Gumatti, near Bunnu. We have made agree- 
ments with the tribes for the opening up of the turbulent 
corner between Thai and the Tochi, and we have thus been 
able to proceed at leisure with our policy of conciliation 
and concentration in the Waziri country. There we 
were delayed for a long time by the turbulent contumacy 
of the Mahsuds ; and the militia experiment, which we 
had introduced, also proceeded somewhat slowly. The 
blockade, however, vigorously .and unremittingly pursued, 
and followed by a series of sharp and unexpected puni- 
tive counter-raids into the Mahsud valleys, brought the 
tribe to reason, and matters are now proceemng so 
evenly that we have recently raised the North Waziristan 
Militia, which holds the line of the Tochi, to a strei^th 
of J200 men, and the South Waziristan Militia, which 
holds the line of the Gomal, to a strength of 145a In 
1899 the British garrisons of these two valleys numbered 
4000. Before next cold weather the whole of these will 
have been withdrawn. Waziristan will for some years to 
come be a section of the frontier that will retjuire careful 
watching. But the consciousness of the tribes that they 
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are trusted to bear arms in defence of their country, the 
security of good employment aud regular pay, the 
tranquillising influence of improved communications, 
and the knowledge that we want to live at peace with 
them, rather than at war, are all agencies on the right 
side. The withdrawal of the garrijions that I have 
named has been balanced by the concentration of the 
requisite supporting columns at Koliat and Bunnu, and 
the military garrisons in these two districts number 4200 
and 2700 respectively. Similarly, the Gomul is sup- 
ported from Dera Ismail Khan with a garrison of 3000. 
Thus along the entire stretch of frontier which I have 
been describing the situation is completely revolutionised 
since 1899, If we regard the case from the point of 
view of British troops, there are now only 5000 across 
the administrative border of British India as against 
10,200 j but the supporting garrisons within our border 
have been increased from 22,000 to 24,000, and have 
been strengthened by railway connections which were 
not then in existence. On the tribal side we have called 
into existence a body of men representing throe grades 
of organisation— Levies over 1000 strong. Border Military 
Police over 3000, Border Militia 5800. The experiment 
may still be said to be, if riot in Its infancy at any rate 
in its childhood, and I will not indulge in premature 
laudation. But five years is a long time on the Frontier, 
and every year gained there is worth two elsewhere, 
This part of India may not be much interested in what is 
passing so far away. But I am speaking to-day through 
this representative assembly to a wider audience, and 
I am venturing to inform the entire country how its 
defences stand. 

I have not much time to pursue ray course south- 
wards and westwards through Baluchistan towards 
the Persian, frontier. But I may mention in a sentence 
that we have done much to consolidate our posi- 
tion there. We have taken Nuskhi on perpetual 
lease from the Ehan of Kelat: we are constructing 
the Ouetta-Nuskhi Railway, and shall finish it next 
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year'; we have built up and popularised the Nuskhi- 
Seistan trade route, and have planted our officers in 
Seistan and on the Eastern borders of Persia in suf- 
ficient number to watch over our interests and to resist 
hostile designs. Finally, we are consolidating our 
position in Mekran.® Perhaps, however, the measure of 
the frontier security which we have enjoyed can best be 
estimated by the ease and safety with which we have 
been able during the past five years to find troops for 
service elsewhere, in South A&ica, China, and Somaliland. 
At one time our Indian Army was short in the interest 
of these Imperial campaigns, for which, of course, the 
Home Government paid, 1^ over 31,000 men. Increased 
security here has therefore meant increased power of 
assistance elsewhere. 

[Here followed a paragraph about Foreign Affhirs, which has 
been exttacted and reproduced under that heading.]' 

‘ If woi opened to traffic In 1905. 

* The allusion b to the toimaticm of a Levy-corps in Panjgur. 



GAME PRESERVATION 


BURMA GAME PRESERVATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, RANGOON 

Among the various Addresses that were presented to the 
Viceroy on the occasion of his visit to Rangoon on December 
10, ipor, was one from the Burma Game Preservation Associa- 
tion, In reply Lord Curzon indicated the views upon which he 
felt disposed to act The subject was afterwards exhaustively 
examined by the Government of India, and the heads of a 
draft Bill were circulated to the various local Governments 
in 1903. In reply an immense number of opinions were 
received, and these were being digested with a view to legislation 
in the Imperial Legislative Council when Lord Cutson left 
India. 

The question of Game Preservation in India is one 
that may appeal, in my judgment, not merely to the 
sportsman, but also to the naturalist and the friend of 
animal life. It is certainly not through the spectacles 
of the sportsman only that I would regard it, though I 
yield to no one in my recognition of the manly attrac- 
tions of shikar. Such considerations, however, might be 
suspected of a selfish tinge, and I think that in approach- 
ing the matter we should, so far as possible, put our own 
predilections in the background, and view it in die 
public interest at large. 

There are some persons who doubt or dispute the 
progressive diminution of wild life in India, I think 
that they are wrong. The facts seem to me to point 
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entirely in the opposite direction, to the time of 
the Mutiny lions were shot in Central India.' They are 
now confined to an ever -narrowing patch of forest in 
Kathiawar.’ I was on the verge of contributing to their 
still further reduction a year ago myself ; but fortunately 
I found out tny mistake in time, and was able to adopt 
a restraint which I hope that others will follow. Except 
in Native States, the Terai, and forest reserves, tigers 
are undoubtedly diminishing. This is perhaps not an 
unmixed evil. The rhinoceros is all but exterminated 
save in Assam. Bison are not so numerous or so easy 
to obtain as they once were. Elephants have already 
had to be protected in many parts. Above all, deer, to 
which you particularly allude in the case of Burma, are 
rapidly dwindling. Every man’s hand appears to be 
against them, and each year thins the herds. Finally, 
many beautiful and innocent varieties of birds are 
pursued for the sake of their plurntge, which is required 
to minister to the heedless vanity of European fashion. 

The causes of this diminution in the wild fauna of 
India are in some cases natural and inevitable, in others 
they are capable of being arrested. In the former dass 
I would name the steady increase of population, the 
widening area of cultivation, and the improvement in 
means of communication — all of them the sequel of 
what is popularly termed progress in dviiisation. Among 
the artificial and preventable causes I would name the 
great increase in the number of persons who use firearms, 
the immense improvement in the mechanism and range 
of the weapons themselves, the unchecked depredations 
of native hunters and poachers, and in some cases I 

' Before leaving tndU Lord Canon persaodcd Mnhuajn Sdndin of 
Gwalior to ettemnt the introduction of the uon into the wild outlying parts 
of his State, and procured for him animals Both from the Africa 
Frotectomte and irom Uie Soudun. It will be interestisg to see wheUier 
the expethnent succeeds. 

’ This is the Gir Forest in the State of Jnn^adh In KatMawai. The 
preserretlon of the &st dwindling nustbet of lions in consequence of the 
raeroy'a intervention led to a rapid multiphcation of their munbeis, and 
in 190J there were st^ to be over sixty in exlslsnce. 

VOb, n 


M 
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regret to say, a lowering of the standard of sport, leading 
to the shooting of immature heads, or to the slaughter 
of females. The result of all these agencies, many of 
which are found in operation at the same time, and in 
the same place, cannot fail to be a continuous reduction 
in the wild game of India. 

I cannot say that the Government of India have 
hitherto shown any great boldness in dealing with the 
matter. But there has been, and still is, in my opinion, 
very good reason for proceeding cautiously. There are 
some persons who say that wild animals are as certainly 
destined to disappear in India as wolves, for instance, 
have done in England, and that it is of no use to try and 
put back the hands of the clock, I do not attach much 
value to this plea, which seems to me rather pusillanimous, 
as well as needlessly pessimistic. There are others who 
say that. In a continent so vast as India, or, to narrow 
the illustration, in a province with such extensive forest 
reserves as Burma, the wild animals may be left to look 
after themselves. This argument does not impress me 
either ; for the distant jungles are available only to the 
favoured few, and it is the disappearance of game from 
the plains and from accessible tracts that it is for the 
most part in question, I do, however, attach great 
value to the consideration that wild animal life should 
not be unduly fostered at the expense of the occupations 
or the crops of the people. Where depredations are 
committed upon crops, or upon flocks and herds, the 
cultivator cannot be denied, within reasonable limits, 
the means of self-protection. Similarly, it is very 
important that any restrictions that are placed upon 
the destruction of game should not be worked in a 
manner that may be oppressive or harassing to his 
interests. 

Hitherto the attempts made by Government to deal 
with the question by Illation, or by rules and notifica- 
tions hasw on statute, have been somewhat fitful and 
lacfcit^ in method. In parts, as I have already men- 
tioned, elephants have been very wisely and properly 
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protected. A close season has been instituted for certain 
kinds of game. An Act has been passed for the pre- 
servation of wild birds. And I observe from one of the 
enclosures to your memorial that your ingenuity has not 
shrunk from the suggestion that a deer may reasonably 
be considered a wild bird. Under this Act the possession 
or sale during the breeding season of the flesh of certain 
wild birds in municipal or cantonment areas is forbidden. 
Then again rules have been issued under the Forest 
Act protecting certain classes of animals in certain 
tracts. 

The general effect of these restrictions has been in 
the right du'ection. But I doubt if they have been 
sufficiently co-ordinated, or if they have gone far enough ; 
and one of my last acts at Simla, before I had received 
or read your memorial, was to invite a re-examination of 
the subject with the view of deciding whether we might 
proceed somewhat farther than we have already done. 
We must be very careful not to devise any too stereo- 
typed or Procrustean form of procedure ; since there is 
probably no matter in which a greater variety of con- 
ditions and necessities prevails; and the rules or pre- 
cautions which would be useful in one place might be 
positively harmful in another. Among the suggestions 
which will occur to all of us as deserving of consideration 
are some greater restriction, by the diarge of fees or 
otherwise, upon the issue of gun licences, the more strict 
enforcement of a close season for certain animals, the 
prohibition of the possession or sale of flesh during the 
breeding season, penalties upon netting and snaring 
during 3 ie same period, restrictions of the facilities given 
to strangers to shoot unlimited amounts of game, and 
upon the sale and export of trophies and skins. I dare- 
say that many other ideas will occur to us in the 
discussion of lie matter, or may be put forward in the 
press and elsewhere by those who are qualified to advise. 
My own idea would be, if possible, to frame some kind 
of legislation of a permissive and elastic nature, the 
provisions of which should be applied to the various 
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provinces of India in so far only as they wore adapts 
to the local conditions. The question of Native State 
somewhat complicates the matter. But I doubt not tha 
the Government would, where required, meet with thi 
willing co-operation of the Chiefs, many of whom an 
keen and enthusiastic patrons both of animal life and o 
sport The subject is not one that caIn be hastily taken U] 
or quickly decided, but 1 have probably said enough ti 
show yon that I personally am in close sympathy witl 
your aims ; and I need hardly add that, if the Govern 
raent of India finds itself able, after further study, t 
proceed with the matter, an opportunity will be giver 
to those who are interested in each province to recort 
their opinions, 



HISTORICAL MEMORIALS 


MUTINY TELEGRAPH MEMORIAL, DELHI 

On April 19, 1902, the Viceroy unveiled the Mutiny Memorial 
erected at Delhi to commemorate the services of the Delhi 
Telegraph Office Staff on May n, 1857. He also presented 
the medal of the Victorian Order to Wilham Brendish, the sole 
survivor of the Delhi Signallers, on duty that day. He spoke 
as follows 

We are met here to-day to commemorate an incident 
that happened nearly half a century ago, before a good 
many of those whom I am addressing — and I am in the 
same position myself— were born. In a sense, indeed, 
we are repairing the omissions of our predecessors. 
For who can doubt that the telegraph signallers of 
Delhi, on that famous day of tragedy. May ii, 1857, 
performed an act that was worthy of perpetuation, and 
that ought to be perpetuated, as is now tardily being 
done f One of them, young Todd, was killed early in 
the morning by the Mutineers, while endeavouring to 
re-establish telegraphic communication witli Meerut, 
from which direction the revolted troops were advancing. 
The second, Pilkington, died about ten years later. 
But the third, Brendish, who sent off the historic 
message to Umballa that has been so often quoted, 
describing the arrival of the Mutineers and the events 
in Delhi, is still amongst us. He Is here to-day to sm 
this memorial erected to his bravery and to that of his 
comrades, and it must be a proud event to him to look 
165 
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back through the long vista of years, and in advanced 
life to see this public recognition of deeds in which he 
bore a share when a boy, and to be made the recipient 
of a special honour at the hands of his Sovereign. 

I was delighted when Mr. Pitman, then Director- 
General of Telegraphs, consulted me, during ray first 
year in India, as to the propriety of erecting this 
memorial. I enthusiastically supported the idea, be- 
cause I hold that the brave and noble deeds of men 
ought to be publicly commemorated in honour to them- 
selves and as an example to others. I do not mean that, 
should the situation recur — which God forbid — other men 
would be drawn to do similar deeds by the recollection 
that their forerunners had been honoured for doing the 
like before. For these heroic acts are not deliberately 
performed, They are done on the spur of the moment, 
without forethought, by those who are by instinct 
patriotic and courageous. But I do say that, whatever 
in life or in history lifts humanity above the ordina^ 
level, and makes us forgot the petty and the squalid, 
of which there is unfortunately so much in our midst, 
whatever shows human character in its highest aspect, 
namely, as resourceful, unselfish, and daring— that that 
is worthy of being held; up to praise for the sake of 
posterity; and that its public commemoration cannot 
fail to leave its mark upon the minds of future genera- 
tions. The bad and low in humanity is sufficiently 
prominent while it exists. Let us, then, bury it and 
put it out of sight, But the honourable and glorious 
— this let us seize hold of and identify, and let it live 
for ever. 

My second reflection is this. I have heard it argued 
by some that incidents like the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
the Cawnpore massacre, the defence of the Residency at 
Lucknow, the fighting and siege of Delhi, in which the 
Btitish and Native races of India have been in conflict, 
ought not to be commemorated, but ought, so to speak, 
tsrbe.^urted over and wrapped up in oblivion. Indeed, 
one ingenious gentleman wrote a long work to prove 
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that the Black Hole incident at Calcutta had never 
taken place, because some people who were not there 
had in their writings not said anything about it, I hold 
precisely the opposite view about all these cases. 
Tragedies and horrors and disasters do occur in the 
history of men, and it is useless to pretend lhat they 
do not. In the history of India they have not been 
wanting ; and, as in the case of the Mutiny, there have 
been instances where the racial element was introduced, 
and where there were deeds of blackness and shame. 
But that is no reason for ignoring them. Pass over 
them the sponge of forgiveness ; blot them out with the 
finger of mercy and of reconciliation. But do not 
pretend that they did not take place, and do not, for 
the sake of a false and mawkish sentiment, forfeit your 
chance of honouring that which is worthy of honour. 
All these events are wayside marks on the onward stride 
of time. God Almighty placed them there ; and if some 
of the stepping-stones over which the English and the 
Indian people in this country have marched to a better 
understanding, and a truer union, have been slippery 
with human blood, do not ignore or cast them away. 
Rather let us wipe them clear of their stains, and 
preserve them intact for the teaching of those that come 
after. 

I think that this view becomes even more important 
and true, when we remember that, in many of these 
cases, it was not the white men on one side and the 
Indians on the other. In the Mutiny, as is well known, 
there was no such general division. In the Telegraph 
Department, as elsewhere, there were many of tie 
Native clerks who stood loyally to their service and their 
masters in those terrible days. When I was in Lucknow 
I was delighted to see the memorial which Lord North- 
brook, when Viceroy, had set up there to the Native 
troops who perished in the defence of the Residency, 
They merited equal honour with the white men who 
fell. Similarly, in the present case, I learn that among 
the subscribers to this memorial have been more than 
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300 Natives of India, at present connected with the 
Telegraph Department. This shows that their views 
are identical with those which I have expressed, and 
that they are as proud of the deeds of the Delhi 
European Tel^raphic Staff of May 1857 as any 
Europeans can be. Should the occasion ever arise, I 
doubt not that many of them, at the risk of life, would 
be ready to follow the same example. 

I have only two further observations to make. 
Though this obelisk commemorates in particular the 
services of the Delhi signallers, Pilkington and Brendish, 
and the assistant, Todd, it also records the names of 
more than a dozen other members of the Tele^aph De- 
partment who perished in the discharge of their duty in 
other parts of Northern India during the Mutiny. It 
was a mysterious dispensation of Providence that had 
allowed for the practical completion of a chain of electric 
telegraph throughout Northern India just before the 
Mutiny broke out. Where we should have been with- 
out it who can tell? The wires were constantly cut, 
and many brave officers were killed. But many others 
stuck to their posts unceasingly and unflinchingly ; the 
work was every whit as important, and not less risky, 
than that of the military ; and in the defeat of the rebels, 
and in the re-establishment of British power, the Indian 
Telegraph Department will always have the pride of 
remembering that it bore no mean or inconspicuous 
part 

Finally, it gives me great pleasure, as the repre- 
sentative of our illustrious Sovereign, to pin this medal 
of the Victorian Order on to the breast of William 
Brendish, the survivor of those immortal days, I felt 
that in his Coronation year His Majesty would like to 
honour this old and faithful servant who had helped to save 
the British Empire in India nearly half a century gone 
by i and accordingly I wrote to His Majesty and placed 
before him the facts of the case. He sent me this medal 
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who earned fame as a. young lad in those imperishable 
scenes that were enacted within a few hundred yards 
of this very spot forty-five years ago. I now gladly 
comply with His Majesty’s b^est as regards Brendish, 
and I also proceed to unveil tills Monument. 


HOLWELL MONUMENT, CALCUTTA 

On December 19, igoj, the Yiceroy unvefied the reproduc- 
tion of the Holwell Monument, which he has presented to the 
Gty of Calcutta in memory of the Europeans who perished on 
the 20th June 175S, in the adjoinii^ prison of old Fort William, 
known as the Mack Hole. The original monument stood at 
the north-west corner of Tank Square, known as Dalhousie 
Square, between what are now the Custom House and Writers’ 
Buildings, and it was erected by Holwell, one of the survivors of 
the Black Hole, and afterwards Governor of Fort William, over 
the bodies of those who had died, which were thrown on the 
next morning into the diioh outside the East gate of the Fort 
The new monument is on the same site, and is a reproduction 
of the old design in marble instead of brick and plaster. The 
Viceroy spoke as follows ; — 

I daresay that the worthy citizens of Calcutta tnay 
have been a good deal puzzl^ on many occasions during 
tire past four years to see me rummaging about this 
neighbourhood and that of the adjoining Post Office in 
I the afternoons, poking my nose into all sorts of obscure 
corners, measuring, marking, and finally ordering the 
erection of marble memorials and slabs. This big 
pillar which I am now about to unveil, and the numerous 
tablets on the other side of the street, are the final 
outcome of these labours. But let me explain how it is 
that th^ have come about and what they mean. 

When I came out to India in this very month four 
years ago, one of the companions of my voyage was 
that delightful book Eeines of Old Calmtla, by Mr. 
Busteed, formerly well known as an officer in the 
Calcutta Mint, and now living in retirement at home. 
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There I read the full account of the tragic circumstances 
under which the old Fort William, which stood between 
the site where I am now speaking and the river, was 
besi^d and taken by the forces of Siraj-ud-Dowlah in 
1756 ; and of the heroism and sufferings of the small 
band of survivors who were shut up for an awful 
summer’s night in June in the tiny prison known as the 
Black Hole, with the shocking result that of the 146 
who went in only 23 came out alive, I also read that 
the monument which had been erected shortly after the 
disaster by Mr. Holwell, one of the survivors, who wrote 
a detailed account of that night of horror, and who was 
afterwards Governor of Fort William, in order to com- 
memorate his fellow-sufferers who had perished in the 
prison, had been taken down, no one quite knows why, 
in or about the year 1821 ; and Mr. Busteed went on to 
lament, as I think very rightly, that whereas for sixty 
years after their death Calcutta had preserved the 
memory of those unhappy victims, ever since that time, 
now eighty years ago, there had been no monument, 
not even a slab or an inscription, to record their names 
and their untimely fate. 

It was Mr. Busteed's writings accordingly that first 
called my attention to this spot, and that induced me to 
make a careful personal study of the entire question of 
the site and surroundings ta old Fort William. The 
whole thing is now so vivid in my mind’s eye that I 
never pass this way, without the Post Office and Custom 
House and the modem aspect of Writers’ Buildings fading 
out of my sight, while instead of them I see the walls 
and bastions of the old Feat exactly behind the spot 
where 1 now stand, with its Eastern gate, and the un- 
finished ravelin in front of the gate, and the ditch in 
front of the ravelin, into which the bodies of those who 
bad died in the Black Hole were thrown the next morning, 
and over which Holwell erected his monument a few 
years later. 

Nearly twenty years ^0 Mr. Roskell Bayne, of the 
East Indian Rsulway, made a number of diggings and 
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measurements that brought to light the dimensions of 
the old Fort, now almost entirely covered with modern 
buildings ; and I was fortunate enough when I came 
here to find a worthy successor to him and coadjutor to 
myself in the person of Mr. C. R. Wilson, of the Indian 
Education Department, who had carried Mr, Bayne’s 
inquiries a good deal further, cleared up some doubtful 
points, corrected some errors, and fixed with accuracy 
the exact site of the Black Hole and other features of 
the Fort.' All of these sites I set to work to com- 
memorate while the knowledge was still fresh in our 
minds, Wherever the outer or inner line of the curtain 
and bastions of old Fort William had not been built 
over I had them traced on the ground with brass lines 
let into stone—you will see some of them on the main 
steps of the Post Office— and I caused white marble 
tablets to be inserted in the walls of the adjoining build- 
ings with inscriptions stating what was the part of the 
old building that originally stood there. I think there 
are some dozen of these tablets in ail, each of which tells 
its own talc. 

I further turned my attention to the site of the Black 
Hole, which was in the premises of the Post Office, and 
could not be seen from the street, being shat off by a 
great brick and plaster gateway. I bad this obstruction 
pulled down, and an open iron gate and railings erected 
in its place. I had the site of the Black Hole paved 
with polished black marble, and surrounded with a neat 
iron railing, and, finally, I placed a black marble tablet 
with an inscription above it, explaining the memorable 
and historic nature of the site that lies below. I do not 
know if cold-weather visitore to Calcutta, or even the 
residents of the city itseif, have yet found out the exist- 
ence of these memorials. But I venture to think that 

* Mr. C. E. Wilson, since unfortuiiUely dad, also constiaeted under 
Lord Ison’s instmciions e beatilidii model in teak wood of old Sort 
William and tbe Black Hole, wBicb is exhibited in the Victoria Memorial 
Ci^eetion at Calcutta ; and he Ibither wrote an njihuiataiy pam^lel, 
which is on sale there. His latgerworkonthe’sanesuhjectisnowhring 
hran^t out In the new Records Series of tbe.Goremmcol of India, 
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they are a permanent and valuable addition to the 
possessions and sights of the Capital of British rule in 
India. 

At the same time I proceeded to look into the 
question of the almost forgotten monument of Holwell. 
I found a number of illustrations and descriptions of it 
in the writings of the period, and though these did not 
in every case precisely tally with each other, yet they 
left no doubt whatever as to the general character of the 
monument, which consisted of a small pillar or obelisk 
rising from an octagonal pedestal, on the two main faces 
of which were inscriptions written by Holwell, with the 
names of a number of the slain. Holwell’s monument 
was built of brick covered over with plaster, like all the 
monuments of the period in the old Calcutta cemeteries ; 
and I expect that it must have been crumbling when it 
was taken down in iSai, for I have seen a print in which 
it was represented with a great crack running down the 
side, from the top to the base, as though it had been 
struck by lightning. I determined to reproduce this 
memorial with as much fidelity as possible in white 
marble, to re-erect it on the same site, and to present it 
as my personal gift to the city of Calcutta in memory 
of a never-to-be-forgotten episode in her history, and in 
honour of the brave men whose life-blood had cemented 
the foundations of the British Empire in India. This 
pillar accordingly, which I am about to unveil, is the 
restoration to Calcutta of one of its most femous land- 
marks of the past, with some slight alteration of propor- 
tion, since the exact dimensions of Holwell’s original 
pillm- were found to be rather stunted when placed in 
juxtaposition to the tall buildings by which it is now 
surrounded. There is some reason to think, from the 
evidence of old maps, that the ditch in which the bodies 
were interred and the earlier monument above them 
were situated a few yards to the eastwards of the site of 
the new monument : and I had excavations made last 
summer to see whether we could discover either the 
foundations of Holwell’s obelisk, or any traces of the 
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burial below them. The edge of the old ditch was 
clearly found, but nothing more. However, that we are 
within a few feet of the spot where those 123 corpses 
were cast on the morning of the Jist of June 1756, there 
can be no shadow of a doubt, and their memory is now 
preserved, I hope for ever, within a few yards of lie 
spot where they suffered and laid down their lives. 

There are, however, two very material alterations that 
I have made in the external features of the monument. 
Holwell’s inscriptions, written by himself with the memory 
of that awful experience still fresh in his mind, contained 
a bitter reference to the personal responsibility for the 
tragedy of Siraj-ud-Dowlah, which I think is not wholly 
justified by our fuller knowledge of the facts, gathered 
from a great variety of sources, and which I have thee- 
fore struck out as calculated to keep alive feelings that 
we would all wish to see die. Further, though Holwell’s 
record contained less than 50 names out of the 123 who 
had been suffocated in the Black Hole, I have, by means 
of careful search into the records both here and in 
England, recovered not only the Christian names of the 
whole of these persons, but also more than 20 fresh 
names of those who also died in the prison. So that the 
new monument records the names of no fewer than 60 
of the victims of that terrible night, 

In the course of ray studies, in which I have been 
ably assisted by the labours of Mr. S, C. Hill, of the 
Record Department, who is engaged in bringing out a 
separate work on the subject^ I have also recovered 
the names of more than 20 other Europeans who, though 
they did not actually die in the Black Hole, yet were 
either killed at an earlier stage of the Siege, or having 
come out of the Black Hole alive, afterwards succumbed 
to its effects. These persons seem to me equally to 
deserve commemoration with those who were smothered 
to death in the prison, and accordingly I have entered 
their names on the remaining panels of this monument. 
'Wft therefore have inscribed on this memorial the names 

I This worh hus now appMted, sntitleS m i75S'7i 3 vok, 190 $, 
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of some 8o persons who took part in those historic events 
which established the British dominion in Bengal nearly 
a century and a half ago. They were the pioneers of a 
great movement, the authors of a wonderful chapter in 
the history of mankind : and I am proud that it has 
fallen to my lot to preserve their simple and humble 
names from oblivion, and to restore them to the grateful 
remembrance of their countrymen. 

In carrying out this scheme I have been pursuing one 
branch of a policy to which I have deliberately set 
myself in India, namely, that of preserving, in a breath- 
less and often thoughtless age, the relics and memorials 
of the past. To me the past is sacred. It is often a 
chronicle of errors and blunders and crimes, but it also 
abounds in the records of virtue and heroism and valour. 
Anyhow, for good or evil, it is finished and written, and 
has become part of the history of the race, part of that 
which makes us what we are. Though human life is 
blown out as easily as the flame of a candle, yet it is 
something to keep alive the memory of what it has 
wrought and been, for the sake of those who come after ; 
and I daresay it would solace our own despatch into the 
unknown, if we could feel sure that we too are likely to 
be remembered by our successors, and that our name 
was not going to vanish altogether from the earth when 
the last breath has fled from our lips. 

I have been strictly impartial in carrying out this 
policy, for I have been equally keen about preserving 
the relics of Hindu and Musulman, of Brahman and 
Buddhist, of Dravidian and Pathati, European and 
Indian, Christian and non-Christian are to me absolutely 
alike in the execution of this solemn duty. I draw no 
distinction between their claims. And therefore. I am 
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lives. How few of us who tread the streets of Calcutta 
from day to day ever turn a thought to the Calcutta 
past. And yet Calcutta is one great graveyard of 
memories, Shades of departed Governors-General hover 
about the marble halls and corridors of Government 
House, where I do my daily work. Forgotten worthies 
in ancient costumes haunt the precincts of this historic 
square. Strange figures, in guise of peace or war, pass 
in and out of the vanished gateways of the vanished fort. 
If we think only of those whose bones are mingled with 
the soil underneath our feet, we have but to walk a 
couple of furlongs from this place to the churchyard 
where lies the dust of Job Chamock, of Surgeon William 
Hamilton, and of Admiral Watson, the founder, the 
extender, and the saviour of the British dominion in 
Bengal. A short drive of two miles will take us to the 
most pathetic site in Calcutta, those dismal and decaying 
Park Street Cemeteries where generations of by-gone 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, who struggled and 
laboured on this stage of exile for a brie? span, lie 
unnamed, unremembered, and unknown. But if among 
these forerunners of our own, if among these ancient an^ 
unconscious builders of Empire, there are any who 
especially deserve commemoration, surely it is the martyr 
band whose fate I recall and whose names I resuscitate 
on thi.s site ; and if there be a spot that should be dear 
to the Englishman in India, it is that below our feet 
which was stained with the blood and which closed over 
the remains of the victims of that night of destiny, the 
30th of June 1756, • It is with these sentiments in my 
heart that I have erected this monument, and that I now 
hand it over to. the citizens of Calcutta, to be kept by 
them- in perpetual remembrance of the past. , 

^ St. John's Church, formerly the Cathedral Church of Calcutta, buUt 
and ppe^ in the time of Warren Hastings. 
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EXTRACT FROM BUDGET SJPEECH 
March 27, 1899 

The subject of Irrigation is one that appeals very closely 
to my concern. We are all familiar with the aphorism 
about the service of the statesman who can make two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before, 
and in India we do not need to be reminded of the 
direct and almost immediate benefit to the agrarian class 
that results from an increase in the area of|cultivation. 
I shall not embark upon any discussion of the rival 
^vantages of Irrigation and Railways, because such a 
discussion would not be germane to this debate, and is 
in reality futile. The Government of India has never 
been inclined to balance its duties in these respects one 
against the other, and Would, I think, be unwise to do 
so. Nevertheless the annual allotment of 75 lakhs which 
has for some time been made to irrigation might, I think, 
with advantage be extended; and I have persuaded 
Sir J. Westland In his estirhate for the forthcoming year 
to ^ve me another 10 lakhs for that purpose.* I had 
asked for more, and he would have been willing to ^ve 
me more. But a scheme'of irrigation is not a project 
upon which you can start quite as expeditiously or as 

* It b often ignanndly supposed that tbs aonnal grant made by the 
Ooramment of India foi lirlgatioti rejnesentt the totallndian expendituio 
pn that object. It is only the scoi tsised by ioan in each year towards 
^pital expenditnre on Isr^t works. 
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easily as you can upon a railroad. In the first place, 
the best areas for the purpose have already l^en utilised. 
Fresh schemes are likely to be less profitable, and there- 
fore require more consideration, than their predecessors. 
In the next place, very careful surveys require to be 
made, levels have to be taken, a staff must be got 
together, an investigation of existing rights has in all 
probabilily to be undertaken. It is not the case, there- 
fore, as is sometimes imagined, that as soon as the 
cheque is drawn, it can at once, so to speak, be cashed 
in terms of tanks and canals. For these reasons it has 
been found that we are not in a position in the forth- 
coming year to spend more than an additional 10 lakhs 
upon irrigation ; although in succeeding years, if our 
finances continue to flourish, I hope that we may present 
to you a more extended prc^pamme. 


ADDRESS FROM CHENAB COLONISTS 

On April 3, 1899, Lord Cuison visited Lyallpur, the head- 
quarters of the Chenah Irrigation District, aheady a flourishing 
town on a site which, tin a few years before, had been a desert 
In reply to an address from the colonists, he spoke as follows: — 

A new Viceroy coming out to India learns many 
interesting lessons and sees many surprising things. 
Among the most novel and gratifying of these js die 
operation of that great system of Irrigation which in 
England we dimly know has filled up immense blanks 
upon the map of India, has made the wilderness to 
blossom like a rose, and has provided sustenance and 
livelihood to millions of human workers. What we do 
not and cannot know there is the sort of experience that 
I have been able to derive to-day firom a visit to the actual 
scene of one of these lieneficent reclamations, and from 
a study of the reports and information presented to me 
in connection therewith. The Punjab has been one of 
the main fields of this particular application of the 

VOL. H N 
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energies and resources of the Government ,of India ; and 
it may inteest any of my fellow-countiymen in Ei^land 
under whose eyes these words may subsequently fill to 
know that at the present time in the Punjab alone we 
have constructed 4500 miles of main and branch canals, 
not including 10,500 miles of smaller distributaries; that 
the total area irrigated by these means, which in i868 
amounted only to 1,000,000 acres, in 1878 to 1,300,000 
acres, and in 1888 to 2,300,000 acres, has risen, owing 
to the startling progress of the last decade, to 5,200,000 
acres in 1898 ; that the value of the crops which the 
irrigated area produces is estimated at ten millions 
sterling ; that the total capital outlay on the irrigation 
works of the Punjab has been nearly six millions 
sterling ; and that the net revenue was over 90 lakhs 
of rupees, or £600, cca in 1898, or a return upon the 
capital expenditure of loj per cent. Though statistics 
are commonly said to be prosaic and dull, I venture to 
think that in these figures, with their astonishing upward 
march, and with the evidences of sound finance with 
which they teem, there is an element of romance tlmt 
almost surpasses in its dramatic surprise the more solid 
interest attaching to a far-sighted and successfid effort 
of Imperial administration. 

And now I turn to the partieuiar project and locality 
which have tempted me here to-day, and which I have 
spent a pleasurable morning and afternoon in examining. 
When I am Informed that four years ago the place in 
which I am now speaking, and which has the appearance 
of a flourishing township and mart of agricultural 
produce, was a barren and uninhabited jungle ; and that 
there are now 1000 separate idllages in a settlement that 
eight years ago, existed only on paper, I confess t^t 1 
doubt whether the records of the Far West, where towns 
are said to spring up like mushrooms almost in a night 
can show any result more wonder/ul or more gratifying 
Hwe was an area of 2}' million aaes of what is knowt 
asliTOste land. The big dam across the Chenab vnu 
comtndnoed in 1889. It tras finished in 1892. At tht 
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end of the year that has just closed i,ocx>,cxxp acres have 
already been brought under irrigation ; there has been a 
capital outlay of aj crores, or ij million sterling; the 
net revenue in 1898 was 16 lakhs of rupees, or a return 
of nearly yj per cent. Now that the annually irrigated 
area has reached a million acres, it is estimated that the 
total value of the crops raised in a single year equals the 
capital cost of the entire works ; and I have little doubt 
that the ultimate returns on the expenditure will nearly, 
if it does not quite, double the present amount. On the 
land thus reclaimed has been planted a large and 
prosperous peasant population with allotments of from 
20 to 30 acres each, upon which they enjoy perpetual 
and heritable rights of occupancy. Other portions of 
the land have been bestowed as rewards upon pensioners 
of the Native Army, and upon yeoman grantees, or have 
been sold or leased to capitalists. There is believed to 
be a population of over 200, cxx) persons now, in a district 
which six years ago was dmost without an inhabitant. 
Where at that time emigrants could with difficulty be 
found for what appeared to be a precarious venture, 
there is now almost a rush of would-be settlers ; and 
great care is required in sifting the numerous applications 
for grants. I have only to look about mo in order to note 
the air of contentment and affluence that everywhere pre- 
vails. If ever there was a case in which has been realised 
the ambition of statesmen as described by our English 
poet — 

To scatter plenty o'er a sinilin{[ land. 

And read tlieir history in a nation’s eyes, 

it would seem to be in this favoured corner of the 
Province of thfe Punjab. 
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, March 28, 1900 

A suggestion that is frequently made to me, I admit 
as a rule from the outside of India, where I am afraid 
that a good deal of ignorance of the actual position 
prevails, is that the obvious method to stop famines is 
to introduce Irrigation, Some of these writers seem to 
plume themselves upon the originality of the idea, and 
to be unaware that such a thing as irrigation has ever 
been heard of in India, or has been so much as attempted 
here. They do not seem to realise that irrigation has 
been going on in India for quite a considerable number 
of years, that about 19 millions of acres, in India are 
aheady under irrigation, and that upon the works so 
undertaken has been spent a capital outlay of no less 
than 25i millions sterling. Worthy people write me 
letters, based upon the hypothesis that any Indian river 
which ultimately discharges its waters into the sea is 
really so much agricultural wealth gone astray, which 
somehow or other the Government of India ought to 
have got hold of at an earlier stage, and turned into crop.s 
and gardens. Now I have had a very careful estimate 
made out for me of the extent of frish ground in the 
whole of India which we are likely to be able to bring 
under cultivation, either ly new irrigation projects, or 
by^extepsionsof existing systems. Under the head oi 
Productive works, !,*, works which may be expected 
to' yield a net revenue that will more tiian cover the 
interest oij the capita] outlay, 'the estimated increment h 
about si' million apd thf estimated q^way between 
8 and 9 millions dferling.' Under the hrad of Pro- 
tective works, i.t, worlQ which will not pay, vane 
which, inasmuch as they constitute a pWmanenl 
(fetaicial burden on the ,State, can only be undertaker 
'M^^tiopal casis, and then as a rule ’do Very little 
WtOTk the pteventlon of famine, we contemplate 
'Speiiaiiig about to lakhs a year, and shall probably in 
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this way about double the area of 300,000 acres which 
is covered by that character of work at the present 
time. It seems, therefore, that the total practicable 
increase to the irrigable ai'ea of India under both heads 
will riot amount to much more ttian 4,006,000 acres. 
This increase will, of course, be of value in its addition 
to the total food-supply of the country, in the employ- 
ment of labour thereby given, and in its effect upon 
prices in time of famine. But I am afraid that it 
cannot be expected to secure immunity from drought 
to districts now iiable to famine, or to help directly 
their suffering inhabitants. Indeed, when a desert 
track is brought under- cultivatian, a stimulus is given 
to the growth of population, and more mouths have in 
time to be fed. The fact remains that the majority of 
the irrigation works that were most feasible, or most 
urgently required as protective measures against famine, 
have now been carried out, and that there is not in 
irrigation that prospect of quite indefinite expansion 
wilii which the popular idea sometimes credits it. At 
the same time, I am so much in agreement with the 
general proposition, which has received a good deal of 
support from many quarters in the course of the present 
debate, that htigation should be encouraged,’ both 
becaijse of the extension thereby given to the growth of 
food-supplies in tliis country, and because, in tHS case 
of what are known as productive works, of the extra- 
ordinarily remunerative character of the capital outlay, 
that I have inaugurated, since I came to ' India, a 
definite and, as I hope, a permanent extension (so long 
as we can find the works to undertake) of our Irrigation 
prograramlfe. In ipy predecessor's time, the annual 
Irrigation grant amounted 'to 75 lakhs. - Last year I 
pe(|tiaded Sir James Westli-nd to increase, this ; and in 
the financial year just expired we have spent go lakhs, 
some of it being dir^y applied to the provision of 
labour in’ famine districts , while, during the forthcoming 
year, in spite of the general curtailment of our pro- 
gramme owing to famine, I have prevailed upon Mr. 
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Dawkins to fix the Irrigation grantjat loo lakhs, or i 
crore of rupees. I am hopeful that generosity in this 
respect will not be a misplaced virtue, either in the 
direct returns that it will bring in, or in its general 
effect upon the prosperity of the country. For the 
reasons that I have named, I doubt whether irrigation 
can continue to do as much in the future as it has done 
in the past, owing to the gradual exhaustion of the 
majority of the big schemes. Still, even if our sphere 
of action is less grandiose and spacious than in by-gone 
days, I believe that, for a long time to come, and 
certainly during my day, we shall find more than 
enough to occupy our funds with smaller and less 
ambitious designs. 


EXTRACT FROM BUDGET SPEECH 
March tj, igoi 

I spoke last year of the limitations attending a too 
ambitious Irrigation programme, and of the fields of 
investigation and activity still open to us. During the 
last two years I have persuaded my financial colleague 
to raise the annual grant to one crore instead of the 
three-quarters of a crore to which it was confined when 
I came out to India. It is not always possible to spend 
this sum, for considerable time is required in the 
preparation of the various schemes; and last year, 
although we granted one crore, we only succeeded in 
expending go lakhs of rupees. In the present year we 
have gone much farther. I pledged myself in my 
femine speech at Simla in October to conduct an inquiry 
into the irrigation branch of the femine question, I 
want to be quite sure that no sources of water-supply or 
water-storage are neglected or ignored in this country. 
They may not always be great rivers flowing down un- 
impeded to the sea. though people at home seem to 
thlnfc tot any river ought to be capable of being tapped 
in the Himalayas, and diffused either into the Central 
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Provinces, or Giizerat, or Berar. Neither do I postulate 
everywhere profitable or remunerative schemes. What 
I want to ensure is that in each province the sources of 
water-supply best suited to it, whether they be canals, 
or tanks, or wells, shall be scientifically investigated 
and mathematically laid down, so that we may be 
presented with a continuous programme which we may 
pursue in ordinary years as an insurance against the 
bad years when these come. If only peopb would give 
one some credit for common sense in the matter instead 
of writing to me as they do every week from all parts 
of the world to acquaint me with the astonishing dis- 
covery that they have for the first time made, namely, 
that no more femines need ever take place in India if 
only would cut canals to the Himalayas or build 
reservoirs on the top of rainless plateaux, I should be 
very grateful. It is no good flogging a willing horse. 
No Government of India has ever been more profoundly 
impressed with the importance of encouraging irrigation 
.than this. As I have said, it is one of the twelve 
problems, and I should have thought that the Resolution 
recently issued with the orders that it contained, fore- 
shadowing a sustained investigation of all irrigation 
projects in the possible areas of famine in the forth- 
coming autumn preparatory to a Commission in the 
ensuing winter, could have satisfied even the most 
exacting critic of the thoroughness and sincerity of our 
intentions. The Hon. Mr. Charlu has, nevertheless, 
complained that no SUch detailed or defined scheme is 
contained in the present Budget. I am afraid' that he 
has never read the Resolution to which I refer. Any- 
how I would beg him to give us a little time. It is not 
for the Finance Department to usurp the function of 
the Ei^neers. As soon as these have given us their 
reports, we are ready to set to work. The extra charge of 
the operations which we have ordered will be debited to the 
Famine Insurance Grant, and my hope is that its outcome 
may be a sustained policy of protective even if non-pro- 
ductive hydraulic works for a number of years to come, 
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March 29, 1905 

Next I turn to Irrigation. It is five years since I last 
alluded at any length to this subject in a Budmt Debate. 

I then discussed the possibilities of irrigational expansion 
that seemed to lie b«ore us in India, and speaking upon 
the authority of my expert advisers, I indicated the 
limits, physical rather than financial, that appeared to 
exist to such expansion, and answered the popular mis- 
apprehension that because India is a land of great rivers 
and heavy rains, it is therefore possible to capture all 
that surplus water, and to utilise it either for the exten- 
sion of cultivation or for the prevention of famine. 

■'•Afrer that came the Famine of 1900 ; and as a sequel to 
the'Famine it seemed to me that this matter, so vital to 
the ftiture of India, should be re-examined by the very 
highest authorities whom wc could find, visiting every 
part of the country, examining into local conditions, 
programmes, and needs, approaching the matter from 
the point of view of protection against famine rather 
than of remunerative investaient of State funds, and pre- 
senting us with an authoritative pronouncement upon the 
capabilities for further irrigation of the whole of British 
India, and of the extent of the obligation both in State 
irrigation and in the encouragement of private enterprise 
which Government might legitimately assume. That 
was the genesis of the Commission presided over by Sir 
Colin Scott-Moncrieff which was appointed in the autumn 
of 1901, and which, after an investigation that extended 
over two cold weathers, finally reported in April 1903, 

I wonder how many of the hon. members whom I am 
now addressing, and still more how many of the outside 
public, have read their Report. To me the first part of 
it, which relates to general considerations, is infinitely 
more interesting than a novd, for it deals notwiththe hypo- 
thetical problems of human character, but with tiie posi- 
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tjVc agencies that affect the growth or decline of human 
lif^ ; and it bases conclusions, dramatic in their sweep, 
upen premises of scientific precision. By slow but sure 
de^ees ever since, we have been assimilating and taking 
action.upon that Import ; and our final views and orders 
Upon it will shortly see the light, 

ASj this is the last occasion upon which I shall ever 
speak at any lengtli upon this subject in India, let me 
summarise the situation as it now stands. There are 
two classes of Irrigation in this country, State Irrigation, 
ie. works constructed or maintained by the State, and 
Private Irrigation, conducted by communities or indi- 
viduals, largely by means of wells. I am here only con- 
cerned with the former. I need not before an Indian 
audience expatiate upon the distinction, so familiar in 
our Reports and Budget Statements, between Major and 
Minor works, Productive and Protective works. Major 
works are either Productive, in which case we find the 
money for them out of surplus revenue or from loans, or 
Protective, in which case we provide for them from the 
annual Famine Grant of crores; the distinction 
between Productive and Protective being that the former 
are expected to prove remunerative, though they have 
not always been so, while the latter are not expected to be 
remunerative at all, In other words. Productive works 
are, or may be, protective ; but Protective works are not 
expected to be productive, Minor works arc those which 
we undertake entirely out of the revenue of the year. 
Now let me say what our outlay upon all these works up 
till the present hour has been, and what the p^erty 
thus created represents. The Government of India have 
spent in all 4.6^ crores or 31 millions sterling upon State 
Irrigation works in all the above classes. With it they 
have dug nearly 50,000 miles of canals and distributaries, 
they have irrigated an area of 21^ million acres, out of a 
total irrigated area in British India of about 47 million 
acres, and they derive from it a net revenue of £2,700,000 
per annum or a percentage of net revenue on capital out- 
lay of approximately 7 per cent If we capitalise tlie 
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net revenue at 2$ years’ purchase, we obtain a total of 
67J millions sterling or considerably more than double 
the capital outlay. These figures are an indication of 
what has already been done. Next, what are we going 
to do or what are we capable of doing ? In my first year 
in India I went to see the Chenab Canal in the Punjab, 
which had been finished a few years earlier. At that time 
it irrigated 1,000,000 acres, it now irrigates 2,000,000 ; at 
that time it had cost millions sterling, there have now 
been spent upon it 2 millions ; at that time it supported 
a population of 200,000 persons, the population is now 
over 1,000,000, and this huge aggregate is diffused over 
an expanse, now waving with corn and grain, that but a 
few years ago was a forsaken waste.^ Since then we 
have completed the Jhelura Canal, which already irri- 
gates 300,000 acres, and will irrigate f million. Every- 
where these lands, once waste and desolate, are being 
given out to colonisation ; and the Punjab Province, if 
it lost the doubtful prestige of the Frontier with its dis- 
turbing problems and its warring tribes, has gained 
instead the solid asset of a contented and peaceful 
peasantry that will yearly swell its resources and enhance 
its Importance. Then you have heard of the fresh obli- 
gations which we have since undertaken in the same 
quarter ; Si tnilllons sterling have just been sanctioned 
for the group of canals known as the Upper Chenab, the 
Upper Jheium, and the Lower Bari Doab. Before 
another decade has elapsed 2,000,000 more acres will 
have been added to the irrigated area, with a propor- 
tionate increase in the population, and with an estimated 
return of 10 per cent on the capital outlay. So much 
for the r\esx future. Now let me look a little further 
ahead, and come to the recommendations of the Iwiga- 
tion Commission. They have advised an additional 
expenditure of 44 crores or nearly 30 millions sterlii^, 
spread out over twenty years, or an annual average 
expenditure of millions sterling. We accept tlmt 
estimate; we regard it as reasonable; and we hope to 
1 Compare p. xjf. 
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be able to provide the funds. This will increase the area 
under Irrigation in British India by 6 ^ million acres as 
compared with the 4 millions which I mentioned five 
years ago, the difference being explained by the fact liat 
as we draw towards the close of this gigantic programme 
we shall no longer be able to talk glibly of remunerative 
programmes or of lucrative interest on capital outlay, 
but shall find ourselves dealing with protective works, 
pure and simple, where no return or but little returh is 
to be expected, and where we shall have to measure the 
financial burden imposed on the State against the degree 
of protection from scarcity and famine obtained for the 
people. I do not think that we need shrink from that 
more exacting test : for wc shall have approached, if the 
metaphor may be permitted, the rocky passes in which 
our forces will then be engaged across smiling plains and 
verdant pastures, in which they will have derived strength 
and sustenance for the harder and less remunerative toll 
that will lie before them. I wish that wc could proceed 
even faster, But that is out of the question. Canals 
are not like railways where companies are ready to find 
the money and to undertake the work, where an embank- 
ment can anywhere be thrown up by unskilled labour, 
and where the iron or steel plant that may be required 
can be ordered by telegram from Europe or the United 
States. In irrigation you have in the first place to find 
the funds from the borrowings of the State, which are 
not capable of unlimited expansion. You have to spend 
much time in preliminary investigations and surveys. 
You then have to obtain your labour for the particular 
work. It is estimated that to spend the amount which I 
have named a host of 280,000 workmen and coolies will 
be required for 250 days in each of the twenty years in 
addition to those required for the maintenance of the 
existing works and of the new ones as they come into 
operation. And finally you have to engage and train 
your skilled establishment, which is a matter of careful 
recruitment, spread over a series of years. These are 
the considerations that must always differentiate irriga- 
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tion work from railway work in India, and that militate 
against the same rate of spc «3 in the former. And then, 
when we have done all this, where shall we stand ? We 
shall have done much, we shall have done what no other 
nation or country has done before. But the surplus 
water from the snows of the Himalayas and from the 
opened doors of heaven will still spill its unused and 
unusable abundance into the Arabian Sea and the Bay 
of Bengal. The calculations show that of the total 
average rainfall of India, as much as 35 per cent, and a 
much larger proportion of the surface flow, amounting 
to 87 per cent, is carried away by rivers to the sea. The 
programme that I have sketched will at the most utilise 
only per cent of this surface flow, and the remainder 
will still continue its aimless and unarrested descent to 
the ocean. Why is this? The answer is very simple, 
and to any one who has any knowledge of the meteoro- 
logical or geographical features of this continent very 
clear. Rain does not always fall in India in the gi-eatest 
volume where it is most needed. What Cherrapunji 
could easily spare Rajputana cannot for all the wealth 
of Croesus obtain. Neither does rain fall all through the 
year in India. It descends in great abundance, within 
narrowly defined periods of time, and then it is often 
very difficult, and sometimes impossible, to store it. 
Providence does not tell us when a year of famine is ' 
impending, and we cannot go on holding up the water 
for a drought that may never come. It would be bad 
economy even if it were not a physical impossibility. 
Sometimes where water is roost plentiful there is no use 
for it, because of the sterile or forbidding or unsuitable 
nature of the soil. Sometiraes it flows down in blind 
superfluity through a country already intersected with 
canals. Sometimes it meanders in riotous plenty 
through alluvial plains where storage is impossible. 
Sometimes again the cost of storage is so tremendous as 
to be absolutely prohibitive. These are some, though 
by no means all, of the reasons which place an inex- 
pugnable barrier to the realisation of academic dreams. 
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Facts of this sort we may deprecate, but cannot ignore ; 
and the time will never come when we can harness all 
that wealth of misspent and futile power, and convert it 
to the use of man. What we can do, the Commission 
have told us ; what we mean to do I have endeavoured 
imperfectly to sketch out in these remarks. Restricted 
as is the programme, when measured against the pro- 
digious resources of nature, it is yet the maximum pro- 
gramme open to human agency and to finite powers, and 
it is one that may well appeal either to the enthusiasm 
of the individual, or to the organised ability of the State. 
We are about to embark upon it with the consciousness 
that we are not merely converting the gifts of Providence 
to the service of man, but that we are labouring to reduce 
human suffering and in times of calamity to rescue and 
sustain millions of human lives. 



MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 


EXTRACT FROM BUDGET SPEECH 
March 28, 1900 

I PASS to the question of Military Expenditure. The 
principal military incident of the past year has of course 
been fte campaign in South Africa, to which we have 
lent a force of rather over 8000 British oiRcers and men 
from India, as well as some 3000 natives for non-com- 
batant services. Now, I myself should have been glad 
if the British Government had seen their way to employ 
some of our gallant native regiments, infantry, and 
perhaps still more cavalry, as well; and at an early 
stage in the war, I made the offer, on behalf of the 
Government of India, to send a large force. 1 should 
have been willing to send 10,000 men. I believe that, 
had the offer been accepted, it would have ptovokesd an 
outburst of the heartiest satisfaction in this coumry, 
where the manifestations of loyalty have been so wide- 
spread, and, in my opinion, so conspicuously genuine. 
You must not imagine for a moment that the Home 
Government were indifferent to the offer, or were 
unconscious of the great display of patriotism in India 
that would have more than justified its acceptance. 
They were as well aware of these facts, and as grateful 
for the spirit displayed, as has been Her Maj'esty the 
Queen • Empress, who, throughout the war, has not 
ceased to press upon me her desire that I should lose no 
opportunity of testifying her admiration for the devoted 
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loyalty of the Indian Princes, the Indian army, and the 
Indian people. Nor did the refusal of the offer involve 
the slightest slur upon the Native army. It was refused 
for more reasons than one. It was thought undesirable 
to import any racial element into the contest The 
British on one side were engaged in fighting the Boers 
on the other ; and, had oths- combatants been engaged, 
it might not have stopped at Indian forces. There was 
the further consideration that, had Great Britain trans- 
ferred a portion of her Indian army to fight her battles 
in South Africa, an impression might have been pro- 
duced that her own strength in white men was not 
sufficient for the strain of a second-class campaign ; an 
impression which might have had unfortunate con- 
sequences in its effect upon a local population perpetually 
hovering on the verge of revolt For these reasons the 
offer was declined. 

Now, it cannot be expected for one moment that a 
war so momentous — ^revolutionising all our ideas, and 
not ours alone, but those of the entire world, upon 
questions of armament, of tactics, and of the whole 
science and practice of warfare — should pass by without 
leaving a direct impress upon the military policy of 
India, as it will do upon that of every military power in 
the globe. A storm has taken place in the great ocean, 
the commotion caused by which will be felt thousands 
of miles away on every beach and shore. Here, as 
elsewhere, we shall require to set our own house in 
order, to overhaul our militaiy machine, and to profit by 
the lessons learned. We have already set to work to 
do it Do not imagine that this sort of reforms can 
anywhere be undertaken without an additional outlay. 
The first result of the Transvaal war will, I firmly 
believe, be an increase to the budget of every military 
nation in the world. If two small republics, however 
rich in money and in guns, could stand up for many 
months against the main strength of the British army, 
ami could put the British nation to an expenditure 
which, before the entire bill is paid, maybe nearer to 
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lOO millions than Jo, are we to stint the annual ex- 
penditure that may be required to protect the vast 
Empire of India, as large as the whole of Europe with- 
out Russia, against the infinitely more formidable 
dangers by which it may one day be threatened? I 
venture to say that no sterner critic, and no more un- 
compromising foe of extravagance, or of levity in 
military expenditure, has ever entered the offices of the 
Government of India than myself. But at the same 
time, as head of that Government, I know my responsi- 
bilities, and, if my colleagues and I are convinced that 
the military protection of India against the perils by 
which she may be menaced absolutely require that this 
or that expenditure should be incurred, we shall not 
flinch from undertaking it My greatest ambition is to 
have a peaceful time in India, and to devote all my 
energies to the work of administrative and material 
development, in which there are so many reforms that 
cry aloud to be undertakea I see no present reason 
why those aspirations should be interrupted or destroyed. 
But 1 do not wish or mean to place myself in a position 
in which later on, should the peril come, public opinion 
shall be able to turn round upon me and say, “We 
trusted you ; we would have given you what you asked 
for the legitimate defence of India. But you neither 
foresaw the future, nor gauged the present ; and yours is 
the responsibility of failure, if failure there be." 

I say, then, that I see no chance of a reduction in the 
military estimates for some time to come. There are 
many respects in which we can save, or in which ex- 
penditure can be overhauled, scrutinised, and cut down. 
In the present and following year, we slmll make a very 
considerable saving in consequence of the Frontier 
Policy which has been inaugurated during the past 
twelve months, and in the withdrawal of regular troops 
serving beyond our administrative frontier. There are 
many such fields of possible reduction, But the sum 
total of these economies is small in relation to the heavy 
items of expenditure that cannot possibly be escaped. 
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Take re-armament alone. Sir E. Collen 1 has told us in 
his Memorandum that the cost of re-arming the Native 
army and volunteers in India with a magazine rifle will 
amount to ij crores by itself, and yet who would urge 
for a moment that the expenditure should not be under- 
taken, or should be unduly delayed ? If we are spend- 
ing over I a crores in two years, as I have remarked in 
an earlier part of ray speech, in saving 50 millions of 
people from the peril of death by starvation, shall we 
grudge the crores that may be required to save 300 
millions of people from the perils — almost worse than 
death— of disorder, and anarchy, and chaos, that might 
ensue were the British arms on or beyond the frontiers 
of, India at any time to experience a serious disaster? 
Let not any one carry away the idea that because for a 
few months, or even for a year, we have been able to 
spare 8000 of our British troops for Africa, the British 
garrison in India can be permanently reduced by that 
amount. There can be no more complete or foolish 
'illusion. Because a man lends for a night the watchdog 
that guards his house to a neighbour who is being 
attacked by robbers, does it, therefore, follow that his 
own house will be able to get on in future without pro- 
tection ? There is always some risk in denuding India 
of any considerable portion of her garrison. That risk 
Is greater or less according to the conditions of the 
time, and the attitude of neighbouring powers. It was 
present upon the present occasion, and the late Cora- 
mander-in-Chief and I, in deciding to lend to Her 
Majesty’s Government a certain number of troops for 
'South Africa— and here let me remark in passing that 
the papers have been wrong in speaking of tide demands 
or orders of Her Majest/s Government, seeing that the 
latter have never done, and could not do, more than ask 
us to lend what we might be willing to spare — took 
upon ourselves to run that risk. But because we are 
likely to surmount it successfully on this occasion, 
would it be statesmanship to make the risk permanent? 

* Militn; Membet of the GoTOnot-Genertl’s Connett, ligS-igci. 

, VOL. n 0 
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I wonder if those persons who employ this curious 
argument would have said that, if we had been able to 
accept the offers of the various native Princes who so 
loyally proffered their personal services to the campaign, 
it was a proof that India could get on permanently 
without those Chiefs ; or, supposing we had sent 10,000 
or 20,000 native troops to South Africa, that the native 
army ought, therefore, in future, to be reduced by that 
number. Let no one, therefore, be taken in by this 
sort of argument. These are not days when the military 
strength of any empire is likely to be reduced. They 
are not days when the military strength of the Indian 
Empire cannyith safety be reduced. If Lord Dufferin 
could hold fourteen years ago that the present armed 
strength of India, which was raised by him to its present 
total, was necessary for the preservation of order in this 
great country, for the fulfilment of our engagements, and 
for the protection of our boundaries, will any sensible 
man be found to tell me that anything has occui-red 
since, whether it be in the experience of warfare in 
South Africa, or in the events that we hear of from day 
to day in Central Asia and on the borders of Afghanistan, 
to prove that we can now fulfil our obligations with less ? 
No, there are two great duties of Imperial statesmanship 
in India. The fost is to make all these millions of 
people, if possible, hapfaer, more contented, more 
prosperous. The second is to keep them and then' 
property safe. We are not going, for the sake of the 
one duty, to neglect the other. We would prefer to 
discharge our responsibility — and it is no light one — in 
respect of both. 

EXTRACT FROM BUDGET SPEECH 
Monk 27, igoi 

There is one heading of the estimates upon which I 
desire to say a word. I allude to the Military Estimates. 
They have been introduced in a statement and have 
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been explained to-day in a speech by the Hon, Military 
Member, enumerating the very considerable reforms 
and additions which we have already undertaken, or 
are about to undertake, and summarising in a concise 
manner the principal measures of improvement that 
have been carried out in the Indian Army during the 
sixteen years with which, in one or another capacity — 
culminating in the highest— Sir E. Collen has been con- 
nected with the military administration of the Govern- 
ment of India. He is now retiring from our service 
with a record of long and honourable work, such as few 
administrators can point to, and that has left an enduring 
mark upon the personnel, the organisation, and the equip- 
ment of the Army in India. May I be allowed to con- 
gratulate him upon the record which he has so modestly 
compiled, and also upon the very substantial addition 
that he has been able to make to it during the past two 
years ? I am sure that he will be willing to make the 
reciprocal acknowledgment that, although his proposals 
have never been more searchingly investigated than 
during the many hours which the Members of the 
present Executive Council have spent at the Council 
table in discussing with him the problems of our 
Military administration during the past year and a half, 
and although there are many respects in which we have 
not been able to concede the full measure of his demands, 
he has not in his long experience been associated with 
colleagues who were more profoundly impressed with 
the gravity of their responsibility for the defence of the 
Indian Empire, both to the inhabitants of this country, 
and to the larger unit of which India forms a part, I 
need not repeat to-day what I said in the Budget Debate 
last year. I gave a clear warning on that occasion that 
there would te a rise in the military estimates, and that 
rise has come. I am not in the least disturbed by the 
argument that all this military expenditure is a waste, 
and that the money had much better be spent upon pro- 
jects of economic devdopment. I would gladly spend 
the whole of our revenues in the latter way, but I say 
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frankly that I dare not. The Army is required to make 
India s^e i and it cannot be said that India is safe, In 
the event of an invasion or a campaign, those very 
theorists who are so fond of the phrase “bloated expen- 
diture,” and who denounce any attempt to make the 
Army more efficient that costs money, would be Uie first 
to run round and take shelter under the armaments 
whose expansion they had resisted. Exorbitant or ill- 
considered outlay, equally with them, I would decry ; but 
my hon. colleague will bear me out that there is not 
an item in the new military expenditure of one million 
sterling in the forthcoming year which has not been 
exhaustively threshed out and sifted at the Council 
table, whelher the outlay was half a, lakh or twenty 
lakhs. He has given to Council in his Memorandum an 
indication of the objects to which this expenditure is 
to be devoted. They are not fanciful experiments, the 
emanation of the brain of the faddist or lie doctrinaire. 
Still less do they spring from schemes of aggression or 
advance. There have never been two years in India less 
marked by a bellicose ambition. The purposes to which 
the money is to be devoted are such objects as re- 
armament of the entire Army with the latest weapon, 
the increase of our artillery and its supply with the most 
modern guns, a very substantial addition of officers, the 
creation of an organised transport corps instead of the 
fumbling units which have hitherto been a substitute for 
it, the proper armament of our coast defences, tie 
building of light railways with which to strengthen our 
frontier posts, the establishment of factories with which 
to turn out our own military material. I am far from 
saying that the list of necessary improvements is ex- 
hausted. Year by year the discussion has to be resumed 
in the light of fresh experience and of demonstrated 
needs. But at least no one can say that, while the 
wtiOle world has been busy with military reform, we in 
IhSliu have stood still. I remember last autumn reading 
leading^ organ of the English press an article 
thu Indian Army. It was one of those rather 
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sensational letters which, from the cover of anonymity, 
fling broadcast the accents of denunciation and doom. 
I never blame the writers of these productions ; because 
their purpose is almost always honest, even where their 
knowledge is imperfect; and because their invective, 
though sometimes exaggerated, very often calls attention 
to positive blots, This partiadar writer declared that 
our armaments in India were hopelessly inadequate, our 
persottnel insufficient, our equipment obsolete and absurd. 
How far these opinions are correct must be judged in 
the light of the information contained in the present 
Budget and in that of last year. But when the writer 
went on to say that nothing was being done, or, if being 
done, was being done so slowly and so incompletely as 
to be little better than absolute inaction, and that the 
Government of India was not in the least likely to take 
the necessary steps, he revealed an ignorance which was 
profound, and, if he possessed any opportunity of 
learning the facts, culpable. 


EXTRACT FROM BUDGET SPEECH 
March 36, igoa 

Sir E. Elies 1 in his Memorandum has given an 
account of the steady advance that is being made in the 
work of rendering our Indian Army, both European and 
Native, a more dficient machine. There are some who 
contend that its numbers are too small for the gigantic 
task with which they might one day be confronted. 
There are others who argue that they are more than 
sufficient for everyday needs. Both parties will admit 
the cardinal importance of making the existing army as 
fit for its task as the application of the latest results, 
whether of military invention or of experience in the 

^ Military Membwof tiie GoTCinar* General's Councilr i9ai-]905. 
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field, render possible ; and the present Commander-in- 
Chi^ and the Military Member have addressed them- 
selves to this object with a business-like energy that finds 
its reflection in many notable reforms already achieved 
or in course of execution. The re-armament, both of 
infantry and cavalry, and of our batteries of artillery, 
which is being pursued with as much rapidity as the 
supply of weapons admits of, the reorganisation of the 
Madras Army by a bold infusion of the fighting blood 
of more northern races, the creation of a transport system 
with an existence other than on paper, the construction 
of light frontier railways, the endeavour to render India 
self-providing in respect of armaments and ammunition, 
laige measures of admim'strative decentralisation, the 
reform of our horse-breeding establishments, the ventila- 
tion and lighting of our barracks by electricity, the 
settlement of the Cantonments difficulty by the lespsla- 
tion which has passed this Council ; and, above all, the 
addition of a large number of officers to the Indian 
Staff Corps— for there can be no doubt that for a long 
time our regiments have been sadly under-officered, and 
that it has been found well-nigh impossible to reconcile 
the standards of regimental efficiency with the numerous 
calls that are made upon the officers for service on the 
frontier, for non-military service in fighting famine and 
plague, and for service in other parts of the Empire 
(where the authorities seem to fency the Indian officer 
more than they do any one else) — all these plans and 
projects I say, which have taken, or are taking, shape, 
mark a policy of sustained and steadfast advance. That 
we have been assisted in carrying them out by the hand- 
some savings that have accrued to us from the absence 
of our troops at the Imperial expense in South Africa 
and China is well known. But we have had our set- 
back in the extra charge that seems likely to be im- 
,tos^ upon us in connection with the proposals of His 
Majesty's Government to raise the scale of pay of the 
British, soldier. We had not anticipated, and we can 
hardly', be expected to welcome, this charge, and we 
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have placed our views upon It before His Majesty’s 
Government, * 


EXTRACT FROM BUDGET SPEECH 
March $0 , 1904 

It seems a natural transition from the objects at 
which we aim in our Frontier and Foreign Policy to 
tlie means that we possess for securing them, and I pass 
therefore to the question of our Military Estimates. 
The military expenditure is going up. Year after year 
I have foretold it at this table. But it is not going up 
at so high a rate as in fore^n countries : and it is not 
going up at a higher rate than our necessities demand. 

I am well aware of the cry that is always raised against 
military expenditure anywhere, and I yield to no man 
in my desire to secure to the peaceful millions their due 
share in the improving prosperity of the country. We 
are giving it to them in no small measure. But their 
tranquil enjoyment of what we give is in itself dependent 
upon the guarantees that we can provide for its un- 
interrupted continuance, and he would be a faithless 
guardian of the intere^ of the people who shut his eyes 
to what is passing without in the contented contempla- 
tion of what is going on within. The matter could not 
have been better put than it was in the terse and effective 
remarks of the Hon. Sir E. Elies. We are fortunate in 
possessing as Commander-in-Chief the first soldier in 
the British Army.* He comes to us here with his un- 
rivalled experience and energy. He is addressing him- 
self to the problem of providing India with the army 

’ The protest of the Govornoient of lodis was ineBectusJ, The matter 
was referred to the arMtratioD of the Lord Chief JnsUce, who decided that 
the Government of Into must accept the charge. They were thue sub- 
jected to an annn^ chame of jif 736 ,ooo upon the Indian revenues, for an 
object not requited in India itself, and certain to he followed, sooner or 
later, by a demand for an increase of pay ia the Native Army. 

a tend Kitchener. 
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that she needs, and of equipping and distributing that 
army in the manner best adapted to secure the defence 
of the country. For this purpose the army must be 
efficient, not in units alone but as a whole, and not 
efficient alone, but as highly efficient as it is possible to 
make it : it must possess the latest armament : it must 
be adequately officered: its superior officers must be 
scientifically trained : it must be as far as possible self- 
supporting in its ammunition, its weapons, and its stores : 
its suborffinate establishments must be not less effective 
than the fighting front: and the maximum available 
force must be capable of being directed to the vulner- 
able point at the moment of danger. All of these points 
are engaging the attention of the Commander-in-Chlef 
and the Military Member, and 1 venture to say that their 
efforts, supplementing those of the two eminent com- 
manders who have preceded them and who, alas, have 
both passed away,i are steadily placing the Indian army 
more and more in a position to play its part should the 
occasion arise. I saw the other day a criticism in a 
well-informed quarter which said. Why does not the 
Viceroy, instead of spending money upon internal reform, 
turn his attention to adding British officers to the sadly 
under-officered Indian Army? The critic was right in 
his ideas, but he was wrong in his facts. The Viceroy 
to whom he alluded had not forgotten this elementary 
need : and during his term of office he can point to the 
fact that no fewer than 4 S 4 British officers have been so 
added. This is only one of many conspicuous needs 
that we have filled. Were I to attempt to recapitulate 
either what has already been done, or what is in the 
mind of the present Commander-In-Chief, I might detain 
this Council long. To me it will always be a gratifica- 
tion to think that I have assisted in measures for pro- 
tiding India with the factories at Ishapore, Cossipore, 
Jubbulnore, and Wellington, that will practically render 
her independent of external supplies in guns, rifles, and 
gunpowder, for raising the reserves of our splendid 
• Sii' W. Lpckhait and Sir P. Pateer. 
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Native Army by 100 per cent, for equipping the entire 
army with the latest weapon, and for providing out of 
our surplus resources for such cardinal needs as coast 
and other defences. We live in days when even the 
strong man cannot leave his castle undefended; and 
when our international rivals are closing in around us 
with intentions which he who runs may read. I am 
also glad to have been instrumental in relieving the 
haf(fchips and reducing the risks of the British soldier’s 
life in India by providing an electric-punkah installation 
in all our largest barracks, the cost of which will figure 
in our Budgets for some years to come, 


EXTRACT FROM BUDGET SPEECH 
March 29, 1905 

Before I conclude I may perhaps be expected to say 
a word about the Military Estimates of the year. We 
have had the familiar attacks upon them in this debate. 
One hon. member spoke of the expenditure as inordinate 
and alarming. It is inordinate in the sense that it is 
beyond the ordin^. For now that we have ample 
means, we are utilising some of them, which in ordinary 
years we might not have been able to do, not merely to 
relieve the burden of the people, but to secure them 
from the possible future horrors of war. There is nothing 
to alarm in the increase. The situation would be much 
more alarming. If, with a rival Power building railways 
towards the Afghan frontier, we were to sit still and do 
nothing. It was not by so regarding military expenditure 
and equipment that our allies in the Far East have won 
those great victories that have extorted the admiration 
of the world. They saw the danger impending, and 
they set themselves steadily to prepare for it — ^witn what 
results we all know. The lesson of the Russo-Japanese 
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War is surely the most supreme vindication of prepara- 
tion for war, as contrasted with unreflecting confidence, 
that modern times have ever seen. The Comraander- 
in-Chief has presented us with a scheme, which is the 
ripe product not only of his own great experience, but 
of years of discussion and anticipation in India itself, and 
whose sole object is so to organise our forces in peace, 
as to place the largest possible body of men, with the 
least dislocation, in the field in time of war. Until 
universal peace reigns, which will not be in our day, the 
best custodian of his own house will still be the strong 
man armed ; and the Government of India, assured that 
they have the means, and reposing confidence in the 
ability of their military advisers, have accepted the 
scheme submitted to them, not without careful scrutiny 
of its features and details, but in the conviction that 
the heavy charge entailed will be repaid in the in- 
creased security that will be enjoyed by the country. 

As regards the view which has been expressed in 
this debate that the expraditure should be provided for 
by loan, I join my financial colleague in dissenting from 
that opinion. Reference has been made to English 
practice. No one would have denounced such a pro- 
posal, under existing conditions, more strongly than 
Mr. Gladstone. I do not say ^at a military loan is 
everywhere unjustifiable. Were we on the brink of war, 
or were it the case that large military expenditure could 
only be met by incurring a deficit, or by imposing 
additional taxation which it was considered essential to 
avoid, then there might be a good case for a military 
loan. But with a full exchequer, and with a simultaneous 
reduction of taxation, 1 feel sure that every financier of 
repute would pronounce such a proposal to be without 
excuse. Moreover, it should be remembered that in 
England the National Debt is being steadily diminished 
by processes which are not adopted here ; and that a 
tnilitary loan is there obliged to run the gauntlet of 
Pafl|aBtent The Government of India is sometimes 
taunted with its irresponsibility. Might it not be a 
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serious thing if you encouraged that Government to 
shift on to future generations a burden which it was 
capable of bearing in its own time? Might you not 
aggravate the very irresponsibility which is sometimes 
deplored ? 



MOHAMMEDANS 


ALIGARH COLLEGE 

On April *3, 1901, the Vicetoy visited the Mohammedan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligaih, and addressed a large 
gathering of the students as folloTVs; — 

Since I have been in India I have had a most earnest 
desire to visit this College, and to see with my own eyes 
the work— a work as I ttiink of sovereign importance— 
that is being carried on within its walls. This desire 
was stimnla^ by the acquaintance that I was fortunate 
enough to m^e with your late and first Principal, Mr. 
ThecSote Beck, during my first summer in Simla. Mr, 
Beck was a remarkable man. He gave up a life and 
career in England) and devoted himself to lie service of 
the Mohammedans of India, and to the making of the 
fortunes of this place. There burned within that fragile 
body— for when I saw him the seeds of his early death 
had, I suspect, already been sown — the fire of an ardent 
enthusiasm, for which in his own student days in Eng- 
land he had been notorious among bis friends. But 
experience had tempered it with a sobriety of judgment 
and a width of view which, coupled with his high moral 
character, must have supplied an inestimable example to 
his pupils in this College. As I followed his body to its 
grave among the Himalayan deodars, I felt that 1 was 
paying such small tribute of respect as lay In my power 
to one who had both been a faithful friend to the Moham- 
rowans qf India, and a benefactor of the common weal. I 
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afterwards had the good fortune to make the acquaintance 
of your present Principal, Mr. Morison, upon whom you 
have passed so high a eulogy, and who is so singularly 
qualified to carry on the work that Mr. Beck began, and 
I promised him that I would visit the College as soon 
as I could. I made the attempt last autumn upon my 
return northwards from a famine tour in Guzerat, But 
I was informed that the College was then in vacation, and 
inasmuch as to come to Aligarh while the teachers and 
the boys were away would be like going to see the play 
of Hamlet on the stage with the part of the Prince of 
Denmark left out, I decided to postpone my visit till 
the earliest favourable occasion. This has now come, 
and I shall regard the afternoon that I am fortunate 
enough to spend in your company as among the most 
valuable and interesting of my experiences in India. 

In the address that has just been read you have 
supplied me with a succinct account of the objects and 
history of this College, I cannot say that they were new 
to me, for a little while ago I had placed in my hands 
a volume of the addresses and speeches that have been 
delivered on the various occasions when the Aligarh 
College has been visited by public men. It was a collec- 
tion of uncommon interest, for, on the one band, in the 
statements that were from time to time put forward in 
addresses of welcome by the Committee, or trustees, 
one could follow step by step the progress of the College, 
from Its first inception as a small school twenty-six 
years ago, to the present day, and could learn in what 
manner the aspirations of its illustrious founder, ^ whose 
death you have justly deplored as an irreparable loss, had 
been realised. On the other hand, one could obsffve 
the impression which these events, and their narration, 
had made upon the minds of a number of eminent men. 
It is interesting to note in their speeches, delivered, I 
dare say, in this very hall, how a common train of re- 
flection runs throi^h the words of each. It has been 
a frequent observation that this College embodies the 
• the Iste Sir Sj«d Ahmed, 
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principle of self-help ; that it furnishes a moral and 
reUgious as well as a mental training, a point upon 
which I observe that you have laid much stress in your 
address this afternoon ; that it has nevertheless no 
sectarian character; that it inculcates the importance 
of physical exercises ; that it imbues its pupils with a 
sense of citizenship and of loyalty ; and that it keeps aloof 
from political questions. It will be much better for you 
that you shoflld read the ideas which have been common to 
the many speeches to which I have referred, in language 
that has frequently been a model of expression, than 
that I should dress them up again with an inferior sauce 
for your consumption this afternoon. 

I should like, however, for a moment to contemplate 
the work that is being carried on here as a branch of the 
larger problems with which those who are responsible 
for the future of this great and bewildering country arc 
faced. If the British dominion in India were exter- 
minated to-morrow, and if all visible traces of it were 
to be wiped off the face of the earth, I think that its 
noblest monument and its proudest epitaph, would be 
the policy that it has adopted in respect ^ Education. 
When I speak of policy I am not using the phrase in its 
narrow or administrative application — a sphere in which 
we have made many mistakes — but in the broadest sense. 
We have truly endeavoured to fling wide open the gates of 
the temple of knowledge, and to draw the multitudes in. 
We have sought to make education, not the perquisite 
or prerogative of a few, but the cheap possession of the 
many. History does not, I think, record any similarly 
liberal policy on the part of a Government differing in 
origin, in language, and in thought from the governed. 
In my judgment it has not only been an enlightened 
policy, it has also been a wise one; and I do not 
believe that you will ever have a Viceroy or a Lieutenant- 
Governor who will desire to close by one inch the 
opened door, or to drive out a single human being who 
has entered in. If this be^ the character, and, as I also 
contend, the permanence of the great movement that I 
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am speaking of, how overwhelmingly important it is 
that no section of the community should fail to profit 
by the advantage which it offers. We have just crossed 
the threshold of the twentieth century, Whatever else 
it may bring forth, it is certain to be a century of great 
intellectual activity ; of far-reaching scientific discovery j 
of probably unparalleled invention. To be without 
education in the twentieth century will be as though 
a knight in the feudal a^s had been stripped of his 
helmet and spear and coat of mail. It will be a condition 
of serviceable existence, the sole means lor the majority 
of holding their own in a world of intellectual upheaval 
and competition. That is why it must be so gratifying 
to any ruler of India to see the Mohammedans of this 
country, Sunnis and Shias alike, exerting themselves 
not to be left at the starting-post while all their many 
rivals are pressing forward m the race. They can run, 
too, if only they will learn how ; they knew it once in the 
great days when Mohammedan rulers dispensed justice 
in their marble audience halls, and when Mohammedan 
philosophers, and jurists, and historians wrote learned 
fiforks. But the old running is now out of date ; a new 
and a svrifter style has come in, and you must go to the 
seminaries, where are the professors of the modem art, 
to teach yon the suppleness of limb and fleetness of foot 
that are required for the races of the future. I hold, 
therefore, that Sir Syed Ahmed, and those who worked 
with him to found this place, showed not only patriotism 
in the best sense of the term, but also a profound 
political insight ; for they were seeking to provide their 
co-religionists in India with the conditions that will 
alone enable them to recover any portion of their lost 
ascendency; and if I were a Mohammedan prince or 
man of wealth in India to-day, I would not waste five 
minutes in thinking how best I could benefit tay country- 
men and fellow-followers of the Prophet in this country. 
1 would concentrate my attention upon education and 
upon education alone. That these are your own con- 
clusions is evident from the frank and manly admissions 
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of tlie address which has just been road. You say in it 
that only by the assimilation of Western thought and 
culture can fire Mohammedans of India hope to recover 
any portion of their former sway. You arc quite right. 
Adhere to your own religion, which has in it the in- 
gredients of great nobility and of profound truth, and 
make it the basis of your instruction, for education 
without a religious basis is, though boys at school and at 
the University are often too young to see it, like buOd- 
ing a house without foundations. But, consistently with 
these principles, press forward till you pluck the fruit of 
llie tree of knowledge, which once grew best in Eastern 
gardens, but has now shifted its habitat to the West. 

I am aware that the friends of this College have 
formulated even higher ambitions than are embraced by 
your present character and scope. Mr. Beck spoke and 
wrote to me, with that enthusiasm of which I have 
already spoken, of his desire to expand this institution, 
which is already a residential College, into a residential 
University, with real professors, real lecturers, a living 
curriculum, and a definite aim. I may mention, too, that 
the project had reached the ears of Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria, and that in one of the first letters that 
she wrote- to me, after my arrival in India, she inquired 
most sympathetically about it. I believe that you have 
not yet, owing to financial and other impediments, been 
able to travel far upon this pathway, and, indeed, that 
there are some who doubt the policy of a sectarian in- 
stitution at all. Upon this I am not called upon to 
pronounce an opinion. But one admission I do not 
shrink from malring, namely, that you will never get 
from a University, consisting of little but an examining 
Board or Boards, that lofty ideal of education, that 
sustained purpose, or that spirit of personal devotion that 
are associated with the historic Universities of England, 
and that were, I believe, In some measure also produced 
by the ancient Universities of Islam. 

And now, before I conclude, suffer me to say a few 
words to the younger members of ray audience. I am 
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still sufficiently near to my own College days to feel an 
intense interest in those who are passing through the 
same experience. It is a period of high hopes and sunny 
aspirations. All the world is before us, and we are ready 
to confront it with a smile on our faces, and an unwrinkled 
brow, since we have not learnt of its disappointments and 
sorrows. Day after day, as our study extends, the horizon 
of knowledge expands before us, and we feel as those 
mariners of the old world must have done who sailed out 
into unknown seas, and before whose wondering eyes, as 
each day dawned, new islands or fresh promontories rose 
continually into view. But it is not learning only that 
we are acquiring. We taste the pleasure of personal 
friendship, we feel the spur of honourable emulation, and 
we kindle the local patriotism or esprit de corps, out of 
which, as we grow older, springs that wider conception 
of public duty which makes us proud to be citizens of 
our country, and anxious to play some part, whether 
great or small, on the public stage. AU these are the 
delights and tile novelties of our College days. Later 
on, perhaps, we learn that some of them are illusions, 
and very fikely we fall short of our earlier ideals. That 
is the fate of humanity, or, perhaps I should say, it is 
the fault of ourselves. But, even if I knew that the 
hopes entertained by any young man of my acquaint- 
ance were destined to be disappointed later on, I would 
nevertheless not deprive him of the joy and zest of form- 
ing them. It is good for all of us to have had a time 
when the tide of hope ran high within us, and to have 
sailed our bark for a little while upon its shining waters. 
You will believe me, therefore, young men and students 
of this College, when I say that it is with peculiar sym- 
pathy that I have met you, and been allowed to address 
a few words to you, this afternoon. It is the sympathy 
of one who ipay, perhaps, still be entitled to call himself 
young, in the presence trf those who are still wunger. 
I wish you God-speed in your career, and I shall always 
rejoice to hear of the success in life of any of the pupils 
of Aligarh. 

VOL. II P 
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of the address which has just been read. You say in it 
that only by the assimilation of Western thought and 
culture can the Mohammedans of India hope to recover 
any portion of their former sway. You are qmte right. 
Adhere to your own religion, which has in it the in- 
gredients of great nobility and of profound truth, and 
make it the basis of your instruction, for education 
without a religious basis is, though boys at school and at 
the University are often too young to see it, like build- 
ing a house without foundations. But, consistently with 
these principles, press forward till you pluck the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, which once grew best in Eastern 
gardens, but has now shifted its habitat to the West. 

1 am aware that the friends of this College have 
formulated even higher ambitions than are embraced by 
your present character and scope. Mr. Beck spoke and 
wrote to me, with that enthusiasm of which I have 
already spoken, of his desire to expand this institution, 
which is already a residential College, into a residential 
University, with real professors, real lecturers, a living 
curriculum, and a definite aim. I may mention, too, that 
the project had reached the ears of Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria, and that in one of the first letters that 
she wrote to me, after my arrival in India, she inquired 
most sympathetically about It. I believe that you have 
not yet, owing to financial and other impediments, been 
able to travel far upon this pathway, and, indeed, that 
there ate some who doubt the polii^ of a sectarian in- 
stitution at all. Upon this I am not called upon to 
pronounce an opinion. But one admission I do not 
shrink from making, namely, that you will never get 
from a University, consisting of little but an examining 
Board or Boards, that lofty ideal of education, that 
sustained purpose, or that spirit of personal devotion that 
are associated with the historic Universities of England, 
and that were, I believe, in some measure also produced 
by the ancient Universities of Islam. 

And now, before I conclude, suffer me to say a few 
words to the younger members of my audience. I am 
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still sufficiently near to my own College days to feel an 
intense intoest in those who are passing through the 
same experience. It is a period of high hopes and sunny 
aspirations. All the world is before us, and we are ready 
to confront it with a smile on our faces, and an unwrinkled 
brow, since we have not learnt of its disappointments and 
sorrows. Day after day, as our study extends, the horizon 
of toowledge expands before us, and we feel as those 
mariners of the old world must have done who sailed out 
into unknown seas, and before whose wondering eyes, as 
each day dawned, new islands or fresh promontories rose 
continually into view. But it is not learning only that 
we are acquiring. Wc taste the pleasure of personal 
friendship, we feel the spur of honourable emulation, and 
we kindle the local patriotism or tsprit de corps, out of 
which, as we grow older, springs that wider conception 
of public duty which makes us proud to be citizens of 
our country, and anxious to play some part, whether 
great or small, on the public stage. All these are the 
delights and the novelties of our College days. Later 
on, perhaps, we learn that some of them are illusions, 
and vety likely we fall short of our earlier ideals. That 
is the fate of humanity, or, perhaps I should say, it is 
the fault of ourselves. But, even if I knew that the 
hopes entertained by any young man of my acquaint- 
ance were destined to be disappointed later on, I would 
nevertheless not deprive him of the joy and zest of form- 
ing them. It is good for all of us to have had a time 
when the tide of hope ran high within us, and to have 
sailed our bark for a little while upon its shining waters. 
You will believe me, therefore, young men and students 
of this College, when I say that it is with peculiar sym- 
pathy that I have met you, and been allowed to address 
a few words to you, this afternoon. It is the sympathy 
of one who may, perhaps, still be entitled to caU himself 
young, in the presence of those who are still younger. 
I wish you God-speed in your career, and I shall always 
rejoice to hear of the success in life of any of the pupils 
of Aligarh. 
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NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


CONVOCATION OF CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
February 15, 1902 

This and the following speech were delivered by Lord Curzon 
in his capadty, not as head of the Government, but as Chancellor 
of the Cakutta University, in which capacity he presided on 
seven occasions at the annual Convocation and addressed the 
students. 

I see before me a number of young men who have just 
taken their degrees, and who are about to go out into 
the world, some to serve Government, some to practise 
the law, some to be teachers, some to be journalists, 
some to follow other professional pursuits, some perhaps 
— ^but I hope not many— to do nothing at all. Yearly 
from the different Indian Universities a similar stream 
of the youth of the county pours forth, and is absorb<^ 
in the great whirlpool of life. How will they fare there, 
what fortune awaits them, will they rise to the surface 
by their character or their abilities, or will they get 
■sucked under and submerged? Are the chances in their 
favour, or are there dangerous eddies and currents which 
are liable to draw them down ? If the latter be the case, 
can the Chancellor of an Indian University, who, to a 
certain extent, is in the position of the master-navigator, 
under an obligation to study the chart and to be familiar 
with the movement of the winds and tides — can he offer 
them any friendly warning or counsel which may assist 
them in the ordeal with which they are confronted f If 
am 
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I assume this prerogative on the present occasion, pray 
believe that it is not from any confidence in my own 
power to act as a prophet or a guide, but rather from 
the intense interest that one who has just passed his 
second youth— for I think that youth may be said to 
consist of two parts of twenty years each— cannot fail 
to take in those who are just passing the first. 

It is an Indian audience tiiat I am addressing, and it is 
therefore of Indian character, surroundings, and tempta- 
tions drat I propose to speak. Just as there are different 
storm-charts for different seas, so are there features in- 
herent in physical and climatic surroundings, and charac- 
teristics associated with nationality or temperament, that 
differentiate the population of one country from that of 
another, and that suggests varieties of precept or admoni- 
tion. For the moment I am an Englishman addressing 
Indians. If I were an Indian addressing Englishmen I 
daresay I might have a number of remarks to make that 
would be equally pertinent, though they might not be 
identical. Nothing in either case is easier than {or a 
speaker to flatter his audience. I think that I could 
without difficulty construct a catalogue of the Indian 
virtues, for I know them both by contact and by repute. 
You might applaud, but you would not go away any the 
wiser ; while I should have gained nothing better than 
your ephemeral cheers. TUs is not what I want to do. 

I do not propose to-day to hold up a mirror to your 
merits. Let us accept them and put them in the back- 
grouni I want rather to see the dangers to which in 
the several professions that I have nam^ you are liable, 
and to put you on your guard against what seems to me 
to be the temptations and the weaknesses that lie athwart 
yOur future careers. 

A good many of you, as I have said, will probably 
enter, and I daresay that still more aspire to enter, the 
service of Government I do not say tiiat this is not an 
honourable ambition. Indeed, if it is synonymous with a 
desire to serve your country, It is the tiost honourable of 
all ; whereas, if it signifies no more than a desire to earn 
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a cotnfortable billet, and there contentedly to rust, it is 
the moat despicable. I will assume, however— as I think 
that I reasonably may — that those of you who propose 
to adopt this career desire to do so with the fullest in- 
tention of justifying your selection and of rendering 
public service. What are the chief perils against which 
you have to be on your guard ? I think Aat they are 
two in number. The first of these is the mechanical 
performance of duly, the doing a thing faithfully and 
diligently perhaps, but unintdh'gently, and therefore 
stupidly, just as a mechanical drill in a workshop will 
go on throughout the day, so long as the steam is in 
the boiler, punching an endless rotation of holes. This 
is a danger to which the Indian with his excellent 
memory, his mastery of rules and precedents, and his 
natural application, is peculiarly liable. He becomes 
an admirable automaton, a flawless machine, But when 
something happens that is not provided for by the regula- 
tions, or diat defies all precedent, he is apt to find himself 
astray. He has not been taught to practise self-reliance, 
and therefore he is at a loss, and he turns to others for 
the guidance which ought to spring from himself, This 
is a fault against which you ought to struggle unceasingly, 
for there is no malady that grows so quickly as depend- 
ence upon others. Accuracy and fidelity may constitute 
a good subordinate, but by themselves they will never 
make a good administrator, and they will never carry 
you out of the ranks that follow into the ranks that 
lead, 

The second danger that I would ask you to shun is 
the corollary of the first. You must not only leam to 
be self-reliant, but you must be thorough. You must do 
your work for the work’s own sake, not for the grade, or 
the promotion, or the pension, or the pay. No man 
was ever a success in the world whose heart was not in 
his undertaking. Earnestness, sincerity, devotion to 
duty, carry a man quickly to the front, while his com- 
rade of perhaps Superior mental accomplishments, but 
with deficient character, is left stumbling behind, Do 
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not imagine for one moment that there is any desire on 
the part of the English governors of this country to keep 
native character and native ability in the background. 

I assert emphatically, after more than three years’ 
experience of Indian administration, that wherever it is 
forthcoming it receives unhesitating encouragement and 
prompt reward. An Indian who not only possesses the 
requisite attainments, but who has energy, a strong sense 
of duty, and who runs stra^h^ must come to the front. 
He is indispensable to us in our administration. For, 
in addition to the virtues of his character, he already 
possesses the inestimable advantages — in which no 
foreigner can really cope with him— of familiarity with 
the language, the people, and the clime. If you look 
round tire world and inquire why it is that in so many 
foreign countries the Englishman, without any of these 
native advantages, has yet been invited to undertake, 
and has successfully undertaken, the task of regeneration 
or reform, you will find that it has been because of the 
universal belief in his integrity, his sinceri^, and his 
purpose. People know that his heart is in his task, and 
that, when the pinch comes, he will stick to his post. 
Therefore I cannot give you, young Indians, better 
advice — and I give it, I can assure you, without a trace 
of national vanity — than to say, Go you and do likewise : 
avoid superficiality, put your soul into your work, be 
strenuous, and assuredly you will not fail of honour m 
your own time and country. j. * 

The same reflections apply, mutatis ptutandts, to 
those among you who intend to embark upon a pro- 
fessional career, whether as engineers or doctors, or m 
whatever walk of life. The same shortcomings will keep 
you back. Similar standards are required to urge you 
on. The world is moving very fast, and the man who 
t hinks he can stand still will presently tumble off into 
space. In the broad field of professional activity, 1 
hm-dly know one pursuit in India in which there exists 
any tadal bar. There is nothing in tile world to prevent 
an Indian from rising to the topmost rung of the ladder 
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in the practical callings. EfiBciency is tlie final test, and 
self-reliance is the golden rule. 

Some of you whom I am addressing to-day will pass 
out of this Hall to the study or the practice of the law. 
You too have your advantages, for it cannot be doubted 
that the Indian intellect possesses unusual aptitudes for 
legal pursuits, and that the extent to whiclr the principles 
as well as the practice of alien systems of law have been 
assimilated in this country is one of its most remarkabie 
features. But hei'e, too, there are certain pitfalls yawn- 
ing in front of you which you must endeavour to escape. 

I do not say that they are not visible elsewhere, or tliat 
they are not to some extent common to every law-court 
and every bar. That may be a truism, but it is neither 
a pailiation nor an excuse. The first temptation that 
you should avoid is that of letting words be your masters 
instead of being masters of your words. In a law-court 
the facts are the first thing ; the law is the second ; and 
the eloquence of the barrister or pleader upon the facts 
and the law is the third. Do not lot your attention to , 
the third subject obscure the importance of the fir.st and 
.second, and most of all the first. Words are required 
to express the facts, and to elucidate or to apply the 
law. But when they become the mere vehicle of prolix 
dissertation, they are both a weakness and a nuisance. 
The second danger of the law-courts is the familiar 
forensic foible of over-subtlety, or, as it is commonly 
called, hair-splitting. We know what people mean when 
they say, That is a lawyer’s argument; and, although 
the taunt may often be undeserved, there must be some- 
thing in it to explain its popular acceptance. Tty, 
therefore, to avoid that refining, and refining, and 
refining, which conceirtaates its entire attention upon a 
point— often only a pin-point — and which forgets that 
what convinces a judge on the bench or a jury in the 
box is not the adroitness that juggles rvith minutiae, but 
the broad handling of a case in its larger aspects. 

I turn to thoSe young men who are going to be 
teachers of others. I pray them to recognise the gravity 
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and the responsibility of their choice. Rightly viewed, 
theirs is the foremost of sciences, the nobiest of pro- 
fessions, the most inteliectual of arts. Some wise man 
said that he wouid sooner write the songs of a people 
than make its laws. He might have added that it is a 
prouder task to teach a people than to govern them. 
Moses is honoured by the world beyond David, Plato 
beyond Pericles, Aristotle beyond Alexander. Not that 
all teaching is great or all teachers famous. Far from 
it Much teaching is drudgery, and many teachers are 
obscure. But in every case the work is important, and 
the workman shouid be serious. The first thing I wou.d 
have you remember, therefore, is that you are not 
entering upon an easy or an idle profession. It is the 
most responsible of all. 

When you have realised this guiding principle, the 
next thing to bear in mind is that the teacher should 
profit by his own previous experience as a student. He 
should not inflict upon his pupils the mistakes or the 
shortcomings by which his own education has suffered. 
For instance, if he has been artificially crammed himself, 
he should not proceed to revenge himself by artificially 
cramming others. Rather should be spare them a 
similar calamity. The great fault of education as 
pursued in this country is, as we all know, that knowledge 
is cultivated by the memory instead of hy the mind, and 
that aids to the memory are mistaken for implements of 
the mind. This is all wrong. Books can no more be 
studied through keys than out-of-door games can be 
acquired through books. Knowledge is a very different 
thing from learning by rote, and in the same way edui^- 
tion is a very different thing from instruction. Make 
your pupils, therefore, understand the meaning of book^ 
instead of committing to memory the sentences and 
lines. Te%ch tiiem what the Roman Empire did (<x the 
world, in prefitence to the names and dales of the 
Caesars. Explain to them the meaning of government 
and administration and law, instead of making them 
repeat the names of battles or the populations of towns. 
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iiduoate them to reason and to understand reasoning, in 
preference to learning by heart the first three books 
of Euclid. 

Remember, too, that knowledge is not a collection of 
neatly assorted facts like the specimens in gla.ss cases in 
a museum. The pupil whose mind you merely stock in 
this fashion will no more learn what knowledge is than a 
man can hope to speak a foreign language by poring 
over a dictionary. What you have to do is not to stuff 
the mind of your pupil with the mere thoughts of others, 
excellent as they may be, but to teach him to use his 
own. One correct ^neralisation drawn with his own 
brain is worth a library full of second-hand knowledge. 
If the object of all teaching is the application to life of 
sound principles of thought and conduct, it is better for 
the orchnary man to be able to make one such successful 
application, than to have the brilliancy of a Macaulay, or 
t^ memory of a MezzofantL 

Next I turn to those among you who are going to 
enter the honourable profession of journalism. I know 
something of journalism, and I am acquainted both with 
its privileges and its snares. In India I have made the 
closest study of the Native press, since I have been in 
the country, partly because it tells me to some pxtcnl 
what the educated minority are thinking and saying, 
partly because I often learn from it things that I should 
otherwise never hear of at all. I am not, therefore, an 
ignorant or a prejudiced witness. On the contrary, I 
think that Native journalism in India is steadily ad- 
vancing, and that it is gaining in sobriety and wisdom. 
But I am not here to-day to discuss merits, I have 
undertaken the more ventures>me task of pointing out 
weaknesses and errors. 

The first of these that I would ask you young men to 
avoid is the insidious tendency to exaggeration. If I 
were asked to sum up In a single word the most notable 
characteristic of the East— physical, intellectual, and 
moral — as compared with the West, the word “ exaggera- 
tion,” or *• extravagance,” is the one that I should employ. 
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II is parikiilarly patent on the surface of the Native 
press. If it is desired to point out that a public man is 
a deserving person, it is a common form to say that he 
deserves a statue of gold. If he has done something 
that is objected to, he is depicted in almost Mephisto- 
phelian colours. This sort of exaggeration is not only 
foolish in itself, for it weakens the force of writing ; but 
it is often unfair as an interpretation of public sentiment 
There is nothing more damaging to national reputation 
than a marked discrepancy between words and acts. If, 
for instance, a great Indian dies and is extolled in glow- 
ing language by the Native press for his services and his 
virtues, and a subscription Ust is then opened to com- 
memorate them — and if the response to this appeal turns 
out to be utterly inadequate — ^tlie reflection is suggested, 
either that the press has been extravagant in Its lauda- 
tions, or that the national character prefers words to 
deeds. In either case a bad impression is produced. 

Then, again, do not impute the worst motives. Try 
to assume the test. If a thing has been done that you 
disapprove of, or that is not dear, do not jump to the 
conclusion that there is something sinister in the back- 
ground. Assail the Government if you please — Govern- 
ments, I suppose, are put into the world to be criticised 
—but do not credit them with a more than average share 
of human frailty ; and above all, make some allowance 
for good intentions on their part. From the selfish point 
of view nothing can be worse in your own interests than 
to be always carping and tailing. If you want to 
influence public opinion, you should aim at attracting 
every class of reader, and not merely pander to one. If 
the impression gets abroad that a newspaper always 
attacks an individual, or a class, or an institution, or a 
Government, as the case may be, then the friends of the 
other party will never open the newspaper at all, and all 
its invective will be thrown away. 

I have a few other words of advice to give you, but 
they must be brief, as I have not Ae time to expand. 
Do not employ words or phrases that you do not under- 
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stand. Avoid ambitious metaphors. Do not attack in 
covert aliegories, or calumniate in disguise. Remember, 
when you use the editorial " we,” that “ we ” is, after all, 
only “I," and that the individual “1” is only one 
among three hundred millions. Recollect that your 
opponent or your victim very often cannot answer you ; 
and that he is often just as good a man, perhaps even 
a better and wiser than yourself. Never descend to 
personalities ; avoid that wWch is scurrilous and vulgar 
and low. There is always a stratum of society of 
depraved and prurient tastes. Do not write down to its 
level, but draw it up to your own. You, perhaps, have 
been told that the press ought to be no respecter of 
persons. Yes, but that is a very different thing from 
respecting nobody. First learn to respect others, and 
you will find before long that you have learnt to respect 
yourself. Do not sharpen your pen-point, and think 
that mere sharpness is wit. Remembei" the saying of 
Disraeli in the House of Commons, that petulance is not 
sarcasm, and insolence is not invective. Above all, 
never forget that the press has a mission ; and that tliat 
mission is not to inflame the passions, or to cater to tlie 
lower instincts of your fellow-men, but to elevate the 
national character, to educate the national mind, and to 
purify the national taste. 

And now to all of you toother let me address these 
concluding words. The spirit of nationality is moving 
in the world, and it is an increasing force in the lives 
and ideals of men. Founded upon race, and often 
cemented by language and religion, it makes Small 
nations great, and great nations greater. It teaches men 
how to live, and, in emergencies, it teaches them how to 
die. But, for its full realisation, a spirit of unity, and 
not of disintegration, is required. There must be a 
sacrifice of the smaller to the larger interest, and a 
subordination of the unit to the system. In India it 
should not be a question of India for the Hindus, or 
India for the Miasulmans, or, descending to minor 
fractions, of Bengal for the Bengalis, or the Deccan for 
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the Mahratta Bralimans. That would be a reti’ograde 
and a dissolvent process. Neither can it be India for 
the Indips alone. . The last two centuries during which 
the British have been in this country cannot be wiped 
out. They have profoundly affected the whole structure 
of national thought and existence. They have quickened 
the atrophied veins of the East with tire life-blood of 
the West. They have modified old ideals and have 
created new ones. 

And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the hght ; 

In fiont the sun climbs slow, how dowly, 

But westward, look, the land is bright I 

Out of this intermingling of the East and the West, 
a new patriotism, and a more refined and cosmopolitan 
sense of nationality are emerging. It is one in which 
the Englishman may share with the Indian, for he has 
helped to create it, and in which the Indian may share 
with the Englishman, since it is their common glory. 
When an Englishman says that he is proud of India, it 
is not of battlefields and sieges, nor of exploits in the 
Council Chamber or at the desk that he is principally 
thinking. He sees the rising standards of intelligence, 
of moral conduct, of comfort and prosperity, among the 
native peoples, and he rejoices in their advancement. 
Similarly, when an Indian says that he is proud of India, 
it would be absurd for him to banish from his mind all 
that has been, and is being, done for the resuscitation of 
his country by the alien race to whom have been com- 
mitted its destinies. Both are tillers in the same field, 
and both are concerned in the harvest From^ their 
joint labours it is that this new and composite patriotism 
is springing into life. It is Asian, for its roots are 
embedded in the traditions and the aspirations of an 
Eastern people ; and it is European,, because it is aglow 
with the illumination of the West In it are summed 
Up all the best hopes for the future af this country, both 
for your race and for mine. We are ordained to walk 
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here in the same track togetlici- for many a long day to 
come. You cannot do without us. We should be 
impotent without you. Let the Englishman and the 
Indian accept the consecration of a union that is so 
mysterious as to have in it something of the divine, and 
let our common ideal be a united country and a happlei' 
people. 


CONVOCATION OF CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
February ii, 1905 

I do not propose to address you to-day upon purely 
educational topics. I have often inflicted them upon 
previous Convocations. I would like to turn aside for 
half an hour from those dusty fields, and to talk to you 
about something which is even imore personal to the 
undergraduate body, namely, yourselves and the work 
that lies before you. The majority of you are about, to 
do what I remember so well doing myself, though it is 
now rather a long time ago, namely, to gather up the 
advantages of such education as you have received, 
and with this bundle on your back to start forth on the 
big road which we call life. What will it mean to you, 
mid what are its lessons ? 

I do not pretend to know what lies in the mind of 
young India, or even of that small section of it whichj I 
am now addressing. Difference of race carries with it 
difference of ideas. The currents of the East and West 
may flow between the same banks, as I believe it is 
their destiny to do for long generations to come. But 
they never absolutely commingle ; and I daresay when 
I try to put myself in your place and to see what is in 
your minds I altogether fail to succeed. I am confident 
sometimes that it is so when I have observed the 
obscure meanings attached by Indian commentators to 
what ias .seemed t® me to be simple and true. Con- 
versely, I am quite sure that tlie Englishman often fails 
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to understand what the Asiatic mind has been pondering 
over, and is led perhaps by exaggeration of language 
into thinking that there was corresponding extravagance 
of thought, whereas there may have been none at all. 
These are the dangers common to all of us who walk to 
and fro on the misty arch that spans the gulf between 
East and West. But there are certain ideals which are 
the common property of all humanity irrespective of 
country or race. These are of universal application, 
and among this class there are some that are peculiarly 
applicable to the Indian situatbn and the Indian 
character. In the contemplation of these we are on 
common ground, and it is to them that I wish to call 
your attention this aftemooa 

I place in the front rank of these principles truthful- 
ness. The truth is not merely the opposite of a lie. A 
dumb man would find it difficult to tell a lie, but he 
might be guilty of untruth every day of his life, There 
are scores of people who pride themselves on never 
telling a falsehood, but who are yet habitually false — 
false to others, and, what is worse, false to themselves. 
Untruthfulness consists in saying or doing anything 
that gives an erroneous impression either of one’s own 
character, or of other people’s conduct, or of the facts 
and incidents of life. We all succumb to this. It is ffio 
most subtle of temptations. Men who make speeches, 
men who plead cases, men who write articles in the 
newspapers, men who are engaged in business, even the 
ordinary talker at a dinner-table, each of us for the sake 
of some petty advantage or momentary triumph is 
tempted to transgress. The degree of ilon-truth is so 
slight that it does not seem to amount to untruth. We 
salve our conscience by thinking that it was a pardon- 
able exaggeration. But the habit grows. Deviation 
from truth slides by imperceptible degrees into false- 
hood; and the man wno begins by crediting himself 
with a fertile imagination merges imperceptible 
degrees into a finished liar. But even commoner 
form of untruth is the unspoken untruth— the doing 
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something which conscience condemns as not quite 
straight, but for which the reason is always finding 
something as an excuse. Those who encourage this 
tendency end by becoming two human beings in the 
same form, like the Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde of 
Stevenson’s story. Perhaps the guilty man prides him- 
self on being complex. He is really corrupt ; and one 
day he wakes up to find that he can no longer resume 
the good habit, but must remain the base or distorted 
deformity for ever. 

I hope I am making no false or arrogant claim when 
I say that the highest ideal of truth is to a large extent 
a Western conception. I do not thereby mean to claim 
that Europeans are universally or even generally truth- 
ful, still less do I mean that Asiatics deliberately or 
habitually deviate from the truth. The one pnmosition 
would be absurd, and the other insulting. But un- ■ 
doubtedly truth took a high place in the moral codes of 
the West before it had been similarly honoured in the 
East, where craftiness and diplomatic wile have always 
been held in much repute. We may prove it by tlie 
common innuendo that lurks in the words “Oriental 
diplomacy,’’ by which is meant something rather 
tortuous and hypersubtie. The same may be seen in 
Oriental literature. In your epics truth will often be 
extolled as a virtue ; but quite as often it iS attended 
with some qualification, and very often praise is given 
to successful deception practised with honest aim.^ I 
remember reading in an Indian newspaper * the following 
paragraph : — " There is not a question but that lying is 
lookSi upon with', much more disfavour by European 
than by Native society. The English opinions on this 

^ The allusion was to many well-known passages in the Ramayam, 
Maht^harafi^ and works. In one place the Mahadharaia says ; 

There is nothing hj^her than to speak me trutlu Yet it is better to 
speak what is benched than to speak the truth.” In another place the 
permissible kinds of falsehood are stated to be five in number—** an an 
oceasioa of moni^ie, or o^love, or when life is in dai^c, or when one’s 
entir^o^ty is about to be taken away, or for the sa& of a Brahman.” 

• The Indian a Bengali daily, published in Calcutta. 
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subject are strong, distinct, and uncompromising -in the 
abstract. Hindu and Mohammedan opinions are fluctu- 
ating, vague, and to a great extent dependent upon 
times, places, and persons.” 

Now the commonest forms which are taken by un- 
truth in this country seem to me to be the following ; — 
The first is exaggeration, particularly in language, the 
tendency to speak or write things which the speaker or 
writer does not believe, or which are more that he 
believes, for the sake of colouring the picture or pro- 
ducing an effect. It is quite a common thing to see the 
most extravagant account of ordinary occurrences, or 
the most fanciful motives attributed to persons. Inven- 
tion and imputation flourish in an unusual degree. 
There is a thing which we call in English a “mareVnest,” 
by which we mean a pure figment of the imagination, 
something so preposterous as to be unthinkable. Yet I 
know no country where mare’s-nests are more prolific 
^an here. Some ridiculous concoction is publicly 
* believed until it is officially denied. Very often a whole 
fabric of hypothesis is built out of nothing at all. 
Worthy people are extolled as heroes. Political 
opponents are branded as malefactors. Immoderate 
adjectives are flung about as though they had no 
significance. The writer no doubt did not mean to lie. 
But &e habit of exaggeration has laid such firm hold 
of him that he is like a man who has taken too much 
drink, and who sees two things where there is only one, 
or something where there is nothing. As he writes in 
hyperbole, so he tends to think in hyperbole, and he 
ends by becoming blind to the truth. 

There are two particularly insidious manifestations of 
this tendency against which you ought to be on your 
guard. The first is flattery, and the second is vitupera- 
tion. Flattery is much more than compliment in an 
extravagant form. It is often a deliberate attempt^ to 
deceive, to get something out of some one else by playing 
Upon the cotninonest foible of humto nature. We all 
like to be praised, and the majority like to he flattered. 
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A common-place man enjoys being told that ho is a 
great man, a fluent speaker mat he is an orator, a petty 
agitator that he is a leader of men. The vice is actually 
encour^ed by tlrat which is one of the most attractive 
traits of Indian character, namely, its warmth of heart. 
A man has a natural inclination to please, so he glides 
into flattery ; and flatteiy is only a few ^eps removed 
from sycophancy, which is a dangerous form of untruth. 
Flattery may be either honest or dishonest. Whichever 
it be, you should avoid it. If it is the former, it is 
nevertheless false ; if it is the latter, it is vile. 

But I think that in India the danger of the opposite 
extreme is greater still. I speak of slander and vilifica- 
tion of those with whom you do not happen to agree. 
I do not wish to be tempted this afternoon into any- 
thing that might he thought to have a political bearing ; 
for it would not be proper to this Convocation. I will 
only say, therefore, ftat to many true friends of India, 
among whom I count myself, the most di.stressing symp- 
tom of the day is the degree to which abuse is enter- 
ing into public controversy in this country. It is a 
bad thing for any State if difference of opinion cannot 
exist without innuendo and persecution, and if tlie vocab- 
ulary of the nation is trained to invective. Authority 
will never be won by those who daily preach that 
authority exists only to be reviled. National happiness 
cannot spring from a root of bitterness, and national 
existence cannot grow in an atmosphere of strife. I 
would like to urge all yon young men, when you go 
forth into the world, to avoid this most dangerous of all 
temptations. Respect your opponents and do not 
calumniate them. Believe in the good intentions of 
others rather than the bad, and remember that self- 
government, to which you aspire, means not only the 
privilege of assisting to govern the community to which 
you belong, but the preliminary capacity of governing 
yourselves. 

Therefore I confe back to my original point Do not 
exaggerate; do not flatter; do not slander; do not 
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impute ; but turn naturally to truth as the magnet flies 
to the pole. It is better to be believed by one human 
being for respect of the truth than to be applauded for 
successful falsehood by a thousand. By truth you will 
mount upwards as individuals and as a nation. In pro- 
portion as you depart from it you will stagnate or recede. 

Then my second word of iivice is this. Try to form 
an independent judgment. The curse of our day is the 
dependence on others for thought and decision of every 
description, and the multiplication of machines for re- 
lieving a man of the necessity of independent opinion. 
The lowest and commonest of these machines is what 
schoolboys call a key, that is, a book in which they are 
■saved the trouble of thinking for themselves by finding 
the work done for them by somebody else. The highest 
form is the article in the daily newspaper or the maga- 
zine which relieves you from thinking about the politics 
or events of the day by supplying you with the thoughts 
of another. 

Advance in civilisation multiples these instruments 
of selfish convenience. For an anna or less a man can 
purchase his opinions just as he purchases his food or 
his clothing. Of course books and the press do much 
more. They spread knowledge and stimulate intelli- 
gence, and without them we should sink back into brute 
beasts. I am only speaking of their questionable side. 
For the paradox is also a truth, that while they en- 
courage intellectual activity they are also sometimes an 
indirect incentive to intellectual torpor. Of course this 
is truer of newspapers, which represent an ephemeral 
form of literature, than it is of books, which are often 
immortal. We all of us get into the habit of reading 
our favourite journal, and cherish the belief that we are 
thinking while we are really only browsing on the 
thoughts of others. Sometimes our anonymous mentor 
is a very wise man, and we do not go far astray ; some- 
times he is the reverse, and we err in his company. 

But the great danger of seoond-haJid thought is not 
merely that It is not original, but that its tendency is to 
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be one-sided, and therefore unfair. The common instinct 
of mankind is to take a side. It is the survival of the ^ 
old era of combat, when each man had to fight for 
himself and his family or clan. From youth upwards 
we find ourselves taking a side in the rivalries of school 
and college life, and in many ways these rivalries develop 
the keener instincts and the finer side of human nature. 
But the mind ought only to take a side as the result of 
a mental process. If we have examined tlie two sides 
of a case, and are convinced that the one is right and 
the other wrong, or that one is more right than the other, 
by all means adopt and adhere to it ; but to make your 
decision and to shape your conduct simply because a 
writer in a book or a newspaper has said it, whether it 
be right or wrong, is not thought, but very often an 
abnegation of thought. It is putting the authority of 
the mind in commission and setting up some other 
authority, of which you perhaps know nothing, in the 
judgment-seat. So I say to you young men that the 
first duty of a student, that is a man who has studied, is 
mental independence. Strike out a lino of thought for 
yourselves. Form your own judgment. Do not merely 
listen to the tinkling of the old bell-wether who leads 
the flock, but stand on your own feet, walk on your own 
legs, look with your own eyes. 

This does not mean, of course, that you can afford to 
be self-opinionated, or conceited, or obstinate. Nothing 
is more offensive than arrogance or license in youth, 
You remember the famous sarcasm of the Cambridge 
tutor at the expense of a youthful colleague: "We 
are none of us infallible, not even the youngest." But 
the excess of a virtue merges easily into a vice, and 
nowhere more easily than in the case of freedom. 
Freedom involves not the absence of all restraint, but 
liberty within the limits of a reasonable self-resti'aint. 
Otherwise, as history teaches us, freedom usually de- 
generates into license, license into disorder, and disorder 
into chaos. GoetHe, the German poet-philosopher, used 
to say that only in law can the spirit of man be free. 
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So It is ; and just as law is the condition of independ- 
ence of spirit, so are moderation and respect for others 
the condition of independence of judgment. This com- 
bination of qualities should come naturally to the 
philosophic Hindu. He should cultivate independence 
of mind, and thought, and action. But his great 
introspective power should save him from degenerating 
into intellectual self-sufficiency or insolence. 

There is another tyranny which I think that you 
ought to avoid, and that is the absurd and puerile 
tyranny of words. It is not the most fluent nations 
in the world who have done the most in history. Every 
nation and every time have their orators and they are 
the secular teachers and apostles of their day. But 
when everybody talks, then as a rule few act, and 
when the talkers talk too much and too often, then 
finally nobody pays any heed, and the impression gets 
abroad that they are incapable of action. When I 
read the proceedings of the conferences and meetings 
that are always going on in all parts of India, 1 am far 
from deprecating the intellectual ferment to which this 
bears witness, and I am not sure that it is not a direct 
imitation of English practice. But I sometimes think 
that if fewer resolutions were passed and a little more 
resolution was shown — resolution to grapple with the 
facts of life, to toil and labour for your country instead 
of merely shouting for it— the progress of India would 
be more rapid. Eloquence on lie platform is very like 
soda-water in a bottle. After the cork has been removed 
for a little time all the sparkle has gone. Moreover, 
eloquence no more regenerates nations than soda-water 
gives fibre and strength to the constitution. 

Now in India there are two sets of people, the reticent 
and the eloquent. I daresay you know to which class 
the people in this part of the country belong. I am 
sometimes lost in admiration at the facility with which 
they speak in a foreign language,, and I envy the 
accomplishment All I say to you is, do not presume 
upon this talent Do not believe that the man who can 
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make a speech is necessarily a statesman ; do not let 
your fluency ran away with your powers of thought, 
Above all, do not think that .speech is ever a .substitute 
for action, The man who in his village or his town 
devotes himself to die interests of his fellow-countrymen, 
and by example and by effort improves their lot, is a 
greater benefactor than the hero of a hundred platforms. 

There is a further piece of advice that I should like to 
give you. Strive to the best of your ability to create a 
healthy public opinion in your surroundings. Public 
opinion in India cannot for a long time he the opinion 
of the public, that is of the masses, because they are 
uneducated and have no opinion in political matters at 
all. In these circumstances public opinion tends to be 
the opinion of the educated minority. But if it is to 
have weight it must be co-ordinated with the necessities 
and interests and desires of the community, who are 
perhaps hardly capable of formulating an opinion of 
their own. Nothing can be more unfortunate than a 
divorce or gulf between the two, If what is called public 
opim’on is merely the opinion of a claas, however genuine, 
it can never have the weight of the opinion of the masses, 
because, like all class feelings, it i,s necessarily interested. 
Of course in India it is very difficult to create or to give 
utterance to a public opinion that is really representauve, 
because there are so many different classes whose 
interests do not always coincide ; for instance, the English 
and the Indians, the Hindus and the Mohammedans, the 
officials and the non-officials, the agriculturalists and the 
industrialists. But I think that the great work that lies 
before educated India in the near future is the ci-cation 
of a public opinion that shall be as far as passible 
representative of all the interests that lie outside of 
Government. If we take the Native element alone, it 
would be an immense advantage to Government to have 
a public opinion that was representative of Native senti- 
ment generally, njjt of one section or fraction of it. For 
public opinion is both a stimulus to Government and a 
check, It encourages energy and it prevents mistakes. 
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But if it is to have this vivifyii^ and steadying influence, 
then it must be public and not sectional, temperate and 
not violent, suggestive and not merely hostile. Surely 
this roust be patent to all. We have all of us frequently 
seen a manufectured public opinion in India, which was 
banen and ineffective because it merely represented the 
partisan views of a clique, and was little more than noise 
and foam. In my view, the real work that lies before 
Indian patriots is the suppression of the sectional and 
the elevation of the national in the life of the people. 
And I think that any educated young man can contribute 
to that end by the exercise of personal influence and 
balance of judgment It is always a bad symptom when 
there is one public opinion that is vocal and noisy, and 
another that is subdued and silent For the former 
assumes a prerogative that it does not deserve, while 
the latter does not exert the influence to which it is 
entitled. The true criteria of a public opinion that is to 
have weight are that it should be representative of 
many interests, that it should see two or more sides 
instead of only one, and that it should treat Government 
as a power to be influenced, not as an enemy to be 
abused Some day I hope that this wDl come ; and 
there is not one amongst you who cannot contribute to 
that consummation. 

The last question that I put to myself and to you is 
this— What scope is there for you in the life of your 
country ? In my opinion there is much. When I hear 
it said that India is a conquered nation and that Indians 
are condemned to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, I smile at the extravagance, but I am also pained 
at the imputation. When I see High Court Judges — 
some of them in this hall — Ministers of Native States 
wielding immense powers, high executive and judicial 
officers in our own service, leaders of thought and 
ornaments of the Bar, professors and men of science, 
poets and novelists, the nobility of birth and the nobility 
of learning, I do not say that ev^ Indian corporal 
carries a Field Marshal's baton in his knapsack, for the 
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prizes come to few, but I say that none need complain 
that the doors are shut To all of you who have the 
ambition to fisc I would say- -Use your student days to 
study the history and circumstances of your race. Study 
its literature and the literature of Europe, and particularly 
of the country whose fate is bound up with your own. 
Compare the two ; see what are their lessons or their 
warnings Then equip yourselves with a genuine and 
manly love for your own people. I do not mean the 
perfervid nationalism of the platform, but the self- 
sacrificing ardour of the true patriot. Make a careful 
diagnosis, not only of how you can get on yourselves, 
but how you can help your countrymen to prosper. 
Avoid the tyranny of faction and the poison of racial 
bitterness. Do not aim yourselves against phantasms, 
but fight against the real enemies to the welfare of your 
people, wWch arc backwardness, and ignorance, and 
antiquated social prescriptions. Look for your ideals 
not in the air of heaven but in the lives and duties of 
men. Learn that the true salvation of India will not 
come from without, hut must be created within. It will 
not be given you by enactments of the British Parlia- 
ment or of any Parliament at all. It will not be won by 
political controversy, and mast certainly it will not be 
won by rhetoric. It will be achieved by Uie increase of 
the moral and social advance of your people themselves, 
deserving that which they claim, and by their deserts 
making stronger the case for more. To you all therefore 
I say. Look up, not down. Look forward, not backward. 
Look to your own country first and foremost, and do 
not waste time in whistling for the moon. Be true 
Indians — that is the prompting of nationality. But 
while doing so strive also to be true citizens of the 
Empire ; for circumstances have thrown you into a 
larger mould than that of race, and have swept you into 
the tides that direct the world. As nationality is larger 
than race, so is Empire larger than nationality. Race 
weakens and gets*'overlaid in the passage of time and 
gives place to broader conceptions. For instance, in 
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India I see the claim constantly made tliat a man is 
not merely a Bengali, or an Uriya, or a Mahratta, or a 
Sikh, but a member of the Indian nation. I do not 
think it can yet be said that there is any Indian nation, 
though in the distant future some approach to it may be 
evolved. However that may be, ihe Indian isjmost 
certainly a citizen of the Briti^ Empire. To that larger 
unit he already belongs. How to adjust race to nation- 
ality, and how to reconcile nationality with Empire, — 
that is the work which will occupy the British rulers of 
this country for many a long year to come. I am one 
of those who believe that it can be, accomplished without 
detriment to race or nationality, and with safely to the 
Empire. I want the Indian people to play their part in 
this great achievement and to share the results. 



PERSIAN GULF 


DURBAR AT SHARGAH 

In November 1903 Lord Curzon paid an official visit to the 
Persian Gulf, escorted by the vessels of the East India 
Squadron, under the command of Rear-Admiral G. Atkinson- 
Willes. It was the first occasion on which any Viceroy of 
India, durbg his term of office, had visited these outlying 
scenes of British influence and trade. After halting for a day 
at Muscat, the Gulf was entered, and on November ar a 
Durbar was held on the Argonaut at Sliargah, for the Chiefs 
of the Arab Coast who are in Treaty relations with the British 
Government. The Chiefs having been formally presented, the 
Viceroy addressed them as follows : — 

1 have come here as the representative in the great 
Empire of India of the British authority which you and 
your fathers and forefatlters have known and dealt with 
for more than a hundred years; and my object is to 
show you, that though you live at some distance from 
the shores of India, you are not forgotten by the Govern- 
ment, but that they adhere to the policy of guardianship 
and protection which has given you peace and guaranteed 
your rights for the best part of a century ; and that the 
first Viceroy of India who has ever visited these waters 
does not quit them without seeking the opportunity of 
meeting you in person, and of renewing the assurances 
and engagements which we have been so long united, 
Chiefs, your fathers and grandfathers before you have 

S3S 
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doubtless told you of the history of the past 3 You know 
that a hundred years ago there were constant trouble and 
fighting in the Gulf j almost every man was a marauder 
or a pirate; kidnapping and slave-trading flourished; 
fighting and bloodshed went on without stint or respite ; 
no ship could put out to sea without fear of attack ; the 
pearl fishery was a scene of annual conflict ; and security 
of trade or peace there was none. Then it was that 
the British Government intervened and said that, in the 
interests of its own subjects and traders, and of its legiti- 
mate influence in the seas that wash the Indian coasts, 
this state of affairs must not continue, British flotillas 
appeared in these waters. British forces occupied the 
forts and towns on the coast that we see from this deck. 
The struggle was severe while it lasted, but it was not 
long sustained. In 1820 the first general Treaty was 
signed between the British Government and the Chiefs ; 
and of these or similar agreements there have been in ail 
no fewer tlian eight. In 1839 the Maritime Truce was 
concluded, and was renewed from time to time until 
the year 1853, when it was succeeded by the Treaty of 
Perpetual Peace that has lasted ever since. Under that 
Treaty it was provided that there should be a complete 
cessation of hostilities at sea between the subjects of the 
signatory Chiefs, and a “perfect maritime truce” — ^to 
use the words that were employed — '"for evermore"; 
that in the event of aggressions on any one by sea, the 
injured parties should not retaliate, but should refer the 
matter to the British Resident in the Persian Gulf ; and 
that the British Government should watch over the peace 
of the Gulf and ensure at all times the observance of the 
Treaty, Chiefs, that Treaty has not, of course, prevented 
occasional trouble and conflict; it has sometimes been 
neglected or infringed; but on the whole it has well 
deserved its name ; and under it has grown up a condi- 
tion of affairs so peaceful and secure that the oldest 

' For a delafled account of this history, asflso for Muscat, reference 
may be made to the chapter on the Feraian flulf, in vol. ii. of lalto Carson’s 
yiimr, published in 18;:, 
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among you can only fcmcmbcr as a Uim story the events 
of the past, while die younger have never seen warfare 
or bloodshed on the seas. It is now eleven yeans since 
the last disturbance of the peace occurred. 

Chiefs, out of the relations that were thus created, 
and which by your own consent constituted the British 
Government the guardian of inter -tribal peace, there 
grew up political ties between the Government India 
and yourselves, whereby the British Government became 
your overlords and protectors, and you have relations 
with no other Power. Every one of the States known 
as the Trucial States has bound itself, as you Icnow, not 
to enter into any agreement or correspondence with any 
other Power, not to admit the agent of any other Govern- 
ment, and not to part with any portion of its territories. 
These engagements are binding on every one of you, 
and you have faithfully adhered to them. They are also 
binding in their reciprocal effect upon the British Govern- 
ment, and as long as they are faithfully observed by the 
Chiefs there is no fear that any one else will be allowed 
to tamper with your rights or liberties.* 

Sometimes I think that the recot d of the pa.st i.s in 
danger of being forgotten, and there are persons who 
ask — Why should Great Britain continue to exorcise 
these powers ? The history of your States and of your 
families, and the present condition of the Gulf, arc the 
answer. We were here before any other Power, in modern 
times, had shown its face in these waters. We found strife 
and we have created order. It was our commerce as well 
as your security that was threatened and called for pro- 
tection. At every port along these coasts the subjects of 
the King of England still reside and trade. The great 
Empire of India, which it is our duty to defend, lies 
almost at your gates. We saved you from extinction 
at the hands of your neighbours. We opened these seas 
to the ships of all nations, and enabled their flags to fly 
in peace. We have not seized or held your territory. 

‘ Xhe Tiesties und A^ementt are piinledm Aitchisan’s and Hertelet’e 
OoUtetioniofTreaiies. 
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We have not destroyed your independence, but have 
preserved it. We are not now going to throw away 
this century of costly and triumphant enterprise ; we 
shall not wipe out the most unselfish page in history. 
The peace of these waters must still be maintained ; 
your independence will continue to be upheld ; and the 
influence of the British Government must remain supreme. 

There is one respect in which the Chiefs themselves 
can avert any renewal of trouble in the future. The 
British Government have no desire to interfere, and 
have never interfered, in your internal affairs, provided 
that the Chiefs govern their territories with justice, and 
respect the rights of the fordgn traders residing therein. 
If any internal disputes occur, you will always find a 
friend in the British Resident, who will use his influence, 
as he has frequently done in the past, to prevent these 
dissensions from coming to a head, and to maintain the 
status qua ; for we could not approve of one independent 
Chief attacking another Chief by land, simply because 
he was not permitted to do it by sea, and thus evading 
the spirit of his Treaty oblations. I will mention a 
case that seems to lend itself to friendly settlement of 
tire character that I have described. You are all of you 
aware that the strip of coast known as the Batineh Coast, 
on the opposite side of the Oman peninsula, is under the 
authority of the Chief of the Jowasmis. Nevertheless 
his authority is contested in some quarters. It is de- 
sirable that these disputes should cease, and that the 
peace should remain undisturbed. 

Chiefs, these are the relations that subsist between 
the British Government and yourselves. The Sovereign 
of the British Empire lives so far away that none of you 
has ever seen or will ever see his face ; but his orders are 
carried out everywhere throughout his vast dominions 
by the officers of his Government, and it is as his repre- 
sentative in India, who is responsible to him for ;puf 
welfere, that I am here to-day to exchange greetings 
with you, to renew old assurances, aitd to wish you pros- 
perity in the future. 
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ADDRESS FROM BRITISH RESIDENTS AT 
BUSHIRE 

On December 2, the Squadron, after visiting Bunder Abbas, 
Lingah, Bahrein, and Roweit, arrived at Bushire. An un- 
fortunate hiteh in the arrangements made by the Persian 
Government prevented the Viceroy from landing, but he re- 
ceived a large deputation from the British residmts on board 
the Hardline, and in reply to an Address of welcome from 
them spoke as follows : — 

I am very glad to see you here, and to receive your 
friendly Address. I am sorry to have been prevented 
from receiving you on shore, when I might have been 
introduced to an even larger number of British residents 
and merchants at this important place. 

A Viceroy of India coming to Bushire in the year 
1903, though he be the first occupant of that position to 
visit these waters during his term of Office, is irresistibly 
reminded of his precursors a century gone by. He is, 
indeed, the logical as well as the historical successor of 
Sir John Malcolm, who came here more than once just 
a hundred years ago; and he is the latest link in an 
unbroken sequence of political officers who have been 
deputed from India to represent British and Indian 
political interests, and to protect their corresponding 
commercial interests, in this neighbourhood since the 
appointment of the first political agent as ikr back as 
1812. Even then British interests had been represented 
here for as much as half a century ; since it was in 1763 
that the East India Company first opened a fectory at 
Bushire. At that time one vessel a year from India 
was sufficient to accommodate the whole of British 
trade. In 1902, 136 steamers entered this port, and of 
lliese 133 were British. In the last twenty years the 
Imports have increased from 135 lakhs, of which ii 7 i 
were from Great Britain and India, to 20if lakhs in 
igoi, of which 152^ lakhs were British and Indian. In 
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the same period the imports of tea from India have 
risen from a value of Rs. 65,000 to a value of close upon 
10 lakhs. These figures do nqt leave much doubt as to 
where the preponderance of trade lies. 

This history of 140 years is without a parallel in the 
connection of any other foreign nation with these 
coasts; under it have grown up connections with the 
local Governments and peoples of close friendships and 
confidence ; it is a chapter of history upon which we 
have every right to look back with pride ; and it im- 
poses upon us obligations which it is impossible that we 
should overlook, and which no Government, either of 
Great Britain or India, is likely to ignore, 

Bushire is the he^quarters of this long-standing 
connection, From here the British Resident exerts 
that mild control over the waters of the Gulf, and over 
the tribes upon its opp&site shoi^ the results of which I 
have enjoy^ so many opportunities of observing during 
my present cruise. From this place the principal 
caravan route strikes into the interior of Persia, tapping 
its chief cities in succession, and ultimately reaching the 
capital ; here the wires of the Indo-European telegraph, 
which in their earlier stages have brought Persia into 
connection with Europe, which have done so much to 
strengthen the authority of the Shah in bis own 
dominions, and which carty the vast majority of the 
messages from India to England, dip into tiie sea ; here 
is the residence of the Persian official who is charged 
with the Governorship of the Persian Gulf ports by his 
Government, and with whom our relations are invariably 
those of the friendliest nature; and under these com- 
bined auspices— the British bnnging the bulk of the 
trade and policing the maritime highway, and the 
Persians griually consolidating an authority which, 
though once precarious, is now assured — this place has 
grown from a small fishing village into a flourishing 
town of 20,000 inhabitants ; it has become the residence 
of foreign Consuls and Consular dfficers; the leading 
mercantile communities who trade in Southern Persia 
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and Turkey have their officess and representatives here ; 
there is seldom a day in which stcamci's arc not lying- 
off the port ; and Bushire has acquired a name which it 
is safe to say is known in every part of the world. 

This development is the more rcm.arltablc because, as 
you have pointed out, no one could contend that trade 
is conducted here under favourable conditions ; on the 
contrary there are few, if any, of the conditions that 
naturally mark out a place as an emporium or channel 
of commerce. Bushire can hardly be said, even by the 
wildest stretch of imagination, to possess a harbour. 
Landing is difficult and often impracticable. The trade- 
route that penetrates into the interior is one of the 
most difficult in Asia; and inland you do not find a 
people enjoying great wealth or a high standard of 
comfort or civilisation, but instead you encounter tribes 
leading a nomadic form of existence ; and even when 
you come to the settled parts of the country and the 
larger cities, the purchasing power of the people does 
not appear to be great. The fact that a large and 
flouriMtag trade has grown up in spite of these draw- 
backs is an irrefutable proof of the dependence of Persia 
upon outside supply .for many of the necessities and 
most of the luxuries of life. Since I fir.st visited Bushire 
fourteen years ago* I have always indulged the hope 
tliat, as time passed on, progress would be made in all 
these directions, and I agree with you in thinking that 
the Persian Government could embark upon no more 
remunerative form of expenditure than tire improvement 
both of the maritime and the inland approaches to this 
place. 

During the time in which I have filled my present 
office in India I have done my best to facilitate the 
progres.s of trade, and to ensure the adequate protection 
of British interests in the Gulf and in the adjoining 
provinces and territories. His Majesty's Government 
at home have also been warmly interest^ in the matter. 
The result of these Efforts has been that vre have gradu- 
* Vuk Cap. Bdi. of tdI. fi. of Loid Caraon’a Fersia. 
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ally developed Ihe Nushki-Seistaii trade-route, which is 
now a recognised channel of commerce to Eastern 
Persia. We have appointed a Consui in Seistan, and 
are about to extend the telegraph thither.^ We now 
have Indian officers residing as Consul at Kerman, and 
as Vice-Consul at Bunder Abbas, where we are about to 
build a consular residence ; wc have connected Muscat 
by cable with Jask, and we hope for further telegraphic 
extensions in the interests of trade.® We have estab- 
lished a political agent at Bahrein : and we now have a 
Consul at Mohammera and a Vice-Consul at Ahwaz. 
The Kanin trade-route has made substantial progress, 
and has been supplemented by the newly-opened road, 
with caravanserais and bridges, through the Bakhtiari 
country to Ispahan. A British Consul has also been 
appointed to Shiraz. We have improved and acceler- 
ated the mail service to all the Gulf ports. British 
India steamers now call at Koweil as well. During the 
same period British medical officers have been lent by 
r us to the Persian Government to conduct the quarantine 
‘ arrangements in the Gulf. Simultaneously British 
interests have found a most vigilant spokesman at 
Teheran in His Majesty’s Minister, Sir Arthur Hardinge, 
who has been good enough to accompany me through- 
out my present journey, and with whom I have enjoyed 
many opportunities of discussing the common interests 
of the Home and Indian Govo-nment in Persia. I hope 
that our discussions may be fraught with advantage to 
the interests that we jointly represent. 

Altogether I think it may be said that in Bushire 
you receive an amount of attention that is not always 
extended in similar measure to places so remote from 
headquarters, while the fact that a British Resident 
lives in your midst and is able personally to look after 

^ This has l^een done iiosi the sides both of British Balncbistan and 
Baluchistan. 

* The alluaon was to a proposed extension of the cable (al from Muscat 
to the island of Henjom where the British possessKn old telegraplk station, 
abandoned over ten years ago, and^ {6) from Heniam to Bunder Abbas. 
Both extensions have ^nce been carried out 
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your concerns, which I am glad to learn from your 
address that ho does entirely to your satisfaction, is a 
further guarantee for their protection. I hope that the 
position which British interests tlius enjoy, and which is 
neither artificial in origin nor recent in growth, since it 
is the result of nearly a century and a half o£ patient 
and laborious effort both by Government and by private 
enterprise, may long be maintained, and that Bushirc 
may continue in the future, as it has done in the past, 
to be the centre from which this benign and peaceful 
influence radiates throughout Southern Persia and the 
Persian Gulf, 



PLAGUE 


MEETING OF VOLUNTARY PLAGUE 
WORKERS, POONA 

Om November ii, 1899, Viceroy attended a meeting of 
voluntary plague workers, numbering about 500 or 600, which 
was held in the Council Hall at Poona, and thus addressed 
the gathering; — 

It is a source of great pleasure to me, in this 
beautiful hall, which I now see for the first time, to 
have received the words of sympathy and appreciative 
welcome that have just fallen from the lips of Mr. 
Padamjee, who, I understand, has been for many years 
one of your most lea^hng and representative citwens. 
In one respect I cordially endorse what he has said. I 
am glad to be able to congratulate you, on this the 
occasion of my first visit to Poona, upon better times. 
There can be no doubt that you have suffered cruelly 
and long. Poona, during the past year, has, I am afraid, 
been like a city lying in the Valley of the Shadow oC 
Death, The city has been largely deserted by its 
population, and fear and apprehension have naturally 
enough entered into the hearts of the people, Pesrilence 
has not spared the home of the European any more 
than it has that of the Native, and in strikir® it in cases 
which are known to us all it has taken away the dearly 
beloved, the fair, and the young. There was another 
very pathetic case which I came across in my tour of 

voa II *41 R 
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inspection this morning, wheti_ I Iciirncd of the death 
of a worthy Mohammedan citizen of this place, Jaffir 
Yusuf, who contracted the plt^uo in the very hospital 
which, largely by his own munificence and activity, had 
been called into being. At the same time, the extent to 
which the native population have suffered is shown by 
the fact that they have lost, I believe, a total of more 
than 10,000 of their inhabitants in this city. In these 
circumstances great credit is, I think, due to that brave 
band who never lost heart in the deepest hour of 
adversity, but who, with unwavering courage, and with 
the purest self-sacrifice, have continued to wage the 
battle against the foul fiend that was encamped in your 
midst. It is to meet this gallant band of fighters, and 
to congratulate them, now that their victory may be 
said to have been well-nigh won, that I have come here 
this afternoon; and warm, I can assure you, are the 
feelings of respect with which, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India, I recognise Uieir devotion ; and warm 
also the thanks which 1 tender to them for the work 
that they have done. As the Chairman of the Municipal 
Commissioners himself indicated in his remarks, you 
have had an untiring and chivalrous commander in your 
Governor,' and a double compliment can perhaps not 
be better paid than by saying that the soldiers have not 
been unworthy of their captain. 

It is quite certain that, but for voluntary effort — and 
I understand from what you, sir, toll mo, that the 
majority of those whom I am addressing are volunteer 
workers — ^the state of Poona would have been much 
worse than it has been. Of course the Government 
here as elsewhere has its own organisation, and the 
officers of that organisation, both civil and military, 
have distinguished themselves by their ubiquitous and 
unsparing zeal. But there are strains which no official 
mechanism in the world, however perfect, is adequate to 
meet, without the supplement of some extraneous help. 
Such a crisis doesticcur when you have a great epidemic 
^ Lofd S^ndhurit. 
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breaking out in a populous city. Then you require not 
merely the trained ener^ of the official, but also the 
quiet and more subtle influence and co-operation of 
popular residents in the place, who will go to and fro, 
and in and out, among the people, and who are none 
the worse off if their local knowledge is also tinctured 
with a little of the enthusiasm of the amateur. You 
have had all these advantages in this place, and you 
have had further the assistance of a body of nurses as 
unselfish and devoted as in any country, or in any 
period of the world’s history, have ever given them- 
selves to the alleviation of the sorrows of their fellow- 
creatures. 

What the future of plague may be none of us can 
say : we can but struggle on and do our best. Whether 
a cure for the pestilence is ever likely to be discovered 
it would be rash for any one of us, and particularly for one 
like myself, who is a layman, to predict. At pre.sent, 
by taking each case as soon as you can, by removing 
the patient from an infected house or quarter into the 
nearest hospital, and by surrounding him there with the 
conditions under which he is certain of pure air, and 
sound treatment, and of stimulating sustenance, you 
endeavour, and I believe that in a constantly increasing 
percentage of cases you manage, to pull him through. 

But there are many prophylactics against the plague, 
which can, and which in my opinion ought as widely as 
possible to be employed. I say frankly on this occasion 
— and I do not care how widely my words may be 
spread — that in my judgment inoculation is by far the 
wisest system of prophylactics that you can adopt. I 
do not say so because I have the medical or the chemical 
knowledge which would enable me to pronounce with 
authority upon the constituent proportions, or upon the 
scientific results, of the serum. But I say so because, 
as a thinking human being, with the power of using 
my eyes and my ears, I cannot fail fj? be conscious of 
its demonstrable effects. If I find, as I do, that out of 
a hundred plague seizures among uninoculated persons, 
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liHd Average of those who (lie is something about 70 to 
8p per cent, and if I find that in a concspotiding numboi 
of seizuies among inoculatctl persons the piopoitions 
are entiiely leveiscd, and that it is 70 to 80 pei cent, if 
not more, who aie saved — and these aic calculations 
which have been furnibhed to me fiom more than one 
responsible quarter — ^then I say that figuics of tliat kind 
cannot but caity conviction to my mind and I alto- 
gethei fail to see how, in the face of them, it is possible 
for any one to argue that inoculation is not a wise and 
necessary precaution. It is all veiy well to say that it is 
not infalhble. No one, so fai as I know, claims that it 
is. Its effects are apt to be obliteiated m the passage 
of time It acts diffeiently in diffeient cases. There 
are some physical constitutions to which it is apparently 
entirely unsuited. Unless the serum is most careMly 
administered, as well as scrupulously prepaied, them is 
some danger arising from contamination. These are the 
risks, but I think the small risks, attendant upon the 
introduction of a system foi which no one that I know 
of claims absolute faultlessiicss. But tliat inoculation 
has saved thousands and thousands of lives that would 
otherwise have been lost, that it gives to the patient 
a mote than reasonable chance of recovciy, that in spite 
of its theoretical conflict with the conscivatism of 
Indian feeling, and with the traditions of Native medicine, 
the majority of the most distinguished Native medical 
piactiboncrs in this country are already in its favour, 
and that more and more converts are being made from 
the remainder each day, these are propositions which I 
believe to be impossible to dispute. 

If you have any doubt about it, take the case which 
was tnentioned just now, take the cantonment which 
lies within the sight and knowledge of most of you in 
this room, and ask Genetal Buinetl> whose unfaltering 
devotion yon know so well, what inoculation has done 
for him )n the Poqna cantonment, 

1 do not say that you ought to force inoculation 
ujKBi the people, I am entirely of the opposite opinion. 
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It is difficult to force something upon a community 
which we ourselves who give it may be entirely con- 
vinced is for their good, but which, either from prejudice 
or from ignorance, they are equally convinced is for 
their harm. You can do it in the case of children 
because they are irresponsible. But it is not easy to do 
it in the case of a community of grown-up men; and 
still less easy is it in the case of an Asiatic country, 
where, as we all know, the feelings of consemtism are 
very strong, and where among lie great raa.ss of the 
population a knowledge of what we in European 
countries call medical scieiwe cannot be said to exist. 
But for the sake of those who know no better, in the 
interests not of science but of humanity— for that is the 
cause which I am pleading— and for the future welfare 
of thousands of human lives, let no effort be spared to 
spread the facts, to inculcate reason, and to win by 
persuasion that which you cannot extort by force. 

But you may say to me (if I ma}^ turn an English 
k proverb into terms that will be familiar to yourselves) 
that a seer of example is worth a maund of precept. 

I quite agree with that philosophy, and I may inform 
you that I have carried it out in my own person. 
Knowing that I was likely to spend many agreeable 
hours in visiting plague hospitals in this part of India, 
I practised my own precept, and I and my whole party 
were inoculated before we left Simla. I have had no 
cause to regret it ; and I cordially commend the example 
to others who may be placed in a similar position. 

It now only remains for me to bid you farewell. My 
visits to Bombay and Poona have, I think, enabled me 
to realise better than the study of newspapers or the 
reading of official reports how genuine have been the 
sufferings of the people, and how heroic the efforts that 
have been made to alleviate them. I have also seen 
that, here at Poona, as elsewhere in the world, the d^k 
cloud has its silver lining, and tha^ the co-operation 
against human suffering and disease in which you have 
31 been engaged has toe a great deal to draw tighter 
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the cords of haimony and fellow-feclirn; that should 
unite, and which I believe at the iprescnt jiiiictuie more 
than at any pievious time do unite, all sections in this 
city. I shall go back to my woik at hcadquailers 
encouraged and foi tided by what I have seen, and I 
hope that the knowledge, little though it may be, that 
I have secured, will enable me the bettei to cope with 
any futme emergency, should such arise. I will only 
add that, in such a case, I eainestly hope that the city 
of Poona may not again be one of the victims, 
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DINNER GIVEN BY PLANTERS AT SILCHAR 
(ASSAM) 

On November 8, 1901, the Viceroy was entertained at dinner 
at Silchai in Assam, by the planters of Cachar, and responded 
as foUovrs to the toast of bis health ; — 

The hospitality of the planter, of which I am the 
recipient this evening, is one of those time-honoured 
Indian traditions which are as unbroken as the rising 
and setting of the sun. Men may come and men may 
go, prices may rise or prices may fall, but like the poet's 
“ brook," the generous instincts of the planter go on for 
ever. Indeed, I believe that his inclination to entertain 
his friends is enhanced, instead of being diminished, by 
the fact that he is engaged in the production of an article 
which, excellent as it is in its own place, is not wholly 
adapted to be the staple of such a festivity as this. Tea 
is never out of his thoughts in the daytime. Upon it 
he flourishes or pines. But, by an admirable law of 
reaction, when the evening comes on he invites his guests 
to dinner and he mves them something else. 

I have now had the honour of being entertained by 
the planters of Tezpore and Silchar. I have similarly 
-been the guest of the Companies that extract oil at 
Margherita and crush gold at Kolar. I have also been 
addressed by many Chambers of Co^nmeree since I have 
been in ibis country. There ate one or two words that 
I should like to say about the position of communities 
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such as these in India. It is a position unlike that of 
the majority of us. The bulk of Englishmen here belong 
either to the Army or to some branch of the Public 
Seirice. We are brought to India by a beneficent 
Government, are sustained by the same agency, and, 
after serving it for the stipulated term of years, we retire, 
gracefully or otherwise as the case may be. But the 
tea-planters of Assam and the South of India, like the 
teak-cutters of Burma, or the indigo-planters of Behar, 
or partners in the other industrial concerns which I have 
named, come here with different objects, and they work 
under a different system. Primarily, no doubt, they 
come to make a livelihood for themselves or to earn 
dividends for their shareholders, But secondarily, it 
cannot be forgotten that, if they take some money out 
of the country, they also bring a great deal in ; where 
native capital, except perhaps in me case of the Parsis 
of Bombay, is so very timid and uiiventurcsome, they 
produce and invest the rupees without which the country 
can never be developed, they employ and pay otany 
hundreds of thousands of native workmen, and thereby 
raise the scale of wages, and they exploit the resources 
of pafts of the country which would otherwise r^ain 
sterile or forgotten. They arc, tlrcreforc, bearing their 
share in tire great work of development, which in every 
sphere of activity, industrial, material, and moral, is 
required in order to enable a country to pul forth its 
best and to realise its full measure of productivity or 
advancement. 

Now, there is an old-feshioned idea that these inde- 
pendent pioneers of progress have nothing to do with 
Govenrment, and that Government has no interest or 
concern in them. Sometimes, in the past, these ideas 
have bred feelings of estrangement and even of hostility 
between the two parties. Planters and others have been 
Chsposed to look upon Government and its ways with 
auspidon; and Government has perhaps retaliated by 
JoOkinff i^ion theoTwlth a cold and inconsiderate eye. 
not at all ray view of our relative positions. 1 
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look upon all Englishmen in this country (and if any 
Scotchnaen or Irishmen are present, pray do not let them 
think that I am excluding them) as engaged in different 
branches of the same great undertaking. Here we are 
all 'fellow-countrymen, comrades, and friends. The fact 
that some of us earn onr livelihood or discharge our duty 
by the work of administration, and others by cultivating 
the resources of the soil, docs not differentiate us one 
from the other. These are merely the subdivisions of 
labour. They are not distinctions of object, or purpose, 
or aim. 

Still more do I hold that relations of confidence and 
concord should prevail between the Government and 
those of its clients who are engaged upon the tasks to 
which I have referred. I repudiate altogether the fallacy 
that Government ought to be or need be antagonistic to 
private enterprise or industry or trade. It ought to be 
impartial, and sometimes it is bound to interfere. Both 
parties recognise that. But 1 maintain that equally is it 
a part of its duty to hold out the hand of friendship to 
industrial or commercial enterprise, to endeavour, by 
careful study, to understand its conditions, and to secure 
its loyal co-operation. That, at any rate, is the spirit in 
which I have endeavoured to approach and to handle 
these matters since I have been in this country. I gladly 
acknowledge that I have met with the most cordial reci- 
procity at the hands of every section of the business 
community, whether they were tea-planters or mine- 
owners or merchants or partners in other industrial 
concerns ; and I truly believe that there is at the present 
time a feeling of mutual regard and friendliness between 
Government and the classes of whom I have been speak- 
ing, wWch is of great value to the smooth working of the 
machine of British Administration in this coun^. 

In the case of the planters' industry, there is all the 
greater need for co-operation, since the labour that you 
employ is to a large extent procured and regulated by 
laws that have been passed by Ae State. In the 
Brahmaputra Valley it is in the main controlled by the 
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Act which we revised and re-enacted last spring, 
in the Suttna Valley, where so-called free labour is more 
coromon, considerable advantage is taken of another law 
Act xiii. of 1859 , which was not passed for the purpose^ 
but which has been applied — not always, as I think, 
quite fittingly or successfully ■ — to the labour upon 
plantations. Anyhow, the existence of these two 
statutes, and the extent to which the tea-planting 
industry is dependent upon them, are indications of the 
closeness of interest that must necessarily prevail between 
yourselves and the State. 

As r^ards the present position of your fortunes, the 
Government is conscious of the hard times through 
which in many places the planters have been and still 
are passing. While the revised Act is coming into 
operation, what we need more than anything else is a 
period of diligent and peaceful adaptation to the circum- 
stances of the new situation. We feel that wft may 
reasonably call upon the planto to as-sist the Govern- 
ment in we execution of the law and in the fulfilment of 
Its provfsfons ; and f doubt not tbat we sbaff recefvo flotn 
them individually, as well a.s from their representative 
organisations, the ut^rudging support to which we are 
entitled. 

As 1 drove in here yesterday 1 had the honour of 
being escorted by a detachment of the Surma Valley 
Light Horse. I was reminded by it of the part Aat 
some members of that force had recently played Upon a 
wider field than Assam. From the Surma Valley Light 
Horse came quite a number of recruits for that gallant 
contingent which Colonel Lurasden took out to Soulii 
Africa, and of which I had the honour to be the honorary 
Colonel, the solitary military distinction that I have ever 
so far attained. I dar^ay that some of them are here 
to-night. A few, alas, have been left behind never to 
return, including the brave Major Showers, who was 
once your commandant here. His name, and that of 
'to others who fell with him, will appear upon a brass 
.^blet»iiWhic)ii Lumsden’sf Horse have kindly allowed me 
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as their honorary Colonel to order for erection in the' 
Cathedral at Calcutta. I hope that it may be completed 
and placed in situ in the forthcoming cold weather. 
When you go down there, do not fail to drop in to the 
Cathedral in order to see this record of the valour of 
your old friends. It will be a perpetual memorial, not 
merely of the wonderful movement that ran like a thrill 
through the whole heart of the Empire some two years 
ago, but also of the individual contribution that was 
made to it by the patriotism of Sylhet and Silchar. 



QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL 


PUBLIC MEETING, CALCUTTA 

Upon the death of Queen Victoria, a public meeting, con- 
vened by the Sheriff of Calcutta, -was hold at the Town Hall, 
on February 6 , 1901, to express deep sorrow at the death of 
the Queen-Empress, to convey an expression of loyalty and 
allegiance to the King on his accession to the throne, and to 
determine the most appropriate form of National Memorial 
that should be ttdsed in the metropolis of India to perpetuate 
the memory of the laio Sovereign. The Viceroy ptesidjcd, aud * 
opened fte proceedings with the following speech !•— 

Wo are met ta-day upon a great and solemn occasion. 
For we are assembled to express, in the language, not of 
exaggeration or of compliment, but of simple truth, the 
feelings that lie deep in the hearts of all of us. They 
are feelings of a threefold character, of sorrow at the 
dea* of our beloved Queen, of loyalty to her successor 
the new King - Emperor Edward VII., and of our 
desire to Commemorate tlie name and virtues of the 
deceased Sovereign by some enduring monument that 
shall hand down to later ages a visible memorial of our 
veneration and of her wonderful and glorious reign, I 
accept, therefore, with a mournful pride the honour 
whidi has been conferred uix>n me of presiding upon 
this historic occasion, and I mil proceed to deal with 
th^i tifst resolution Which has been committed to my 

altphdy had occasion to speak elsewhere of 
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the character and life of the late Queen, ^ and I need not 
now cither repeat what 1 then said, or encroach upon 
the ground of subsequent speakers. We all feel the 
same about her, whether we are Europeans or Indians. 
Our hearts are swelling with gratitude that we were 
fortunate enough to live under such a Sovereign, with an 
answering love for the great love that she bore to all of 
us alike, and with eagerness to preserve her memory 
imperishable for all time. 

In India I venture to assert that there are special 
reasons why we should feel strongly, and act indepen- 
dently, and of our own initiative, in the matter. Queen 
Victoria loved India, as no other monarch, certainly no 
other monarch from another land, has done. The 
fifteen Goverriors-General who served her, and of whom 
I shall always feel it a sad honour to have been the last, 
could one and all testify to her abounding regard for 
tills country. She wrote r^ularly to each of them with 
her own hand, during the more than sixty years of her 
reign, words of wise counsel and of tenda- sympathy for 
the people whom she had charged them to rule. As we 
know, she learned the Indian language when already 
advanced in years, She was never unattended by 
Indian servants, and we have read that they were 
entrusted with the last sorrowful office of watching over 
her body after death. In her two Jubilee processions she 
claimed that the Indian Princes, and the pick of her 
Indian soldiers, should ride in her train. There arc 
many of those Princes who could testify to the interest 
she showed in them, to the gracious welcome which she 
always extended to them when in England, and to the 
messages of congratulation or sympathy which they 
often received from her own hand. But it was not to tfcie 
rich or the titled alone that she was gracious. She was 
equally a mother to the humble and the poor, Hindu 
and Mohammedan, man and woman, the orphan and 
the widow, the outcast and the destitute. She spoke to 

' * Speech in the te^slntive Cnuncll on Febmaty i, not rcproducei 
here, 
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them all in simple language that came straight from her 
heart and went strai^it to tlieirs. Anti these are the 
reasons why all India is in mourning to-tlay, and why I 
claim tliat mere are special grounds for wliich we should 
meet together, with no loss of time, to doterraiiie what 
we shall do to perpetuate this precious memory and this 
beneficent reign. 

It is not without much anxious forethought and 
deliberation that I venture to put before this meeting, 
and before the Princes and peoples of India, a definite 
memorial scheme. We are all of us naturally attracted 
by the idea of charily. It fits in so well with what wc 
know of Her Majesty’s character, of the warmth of her 
heart, and the gentle sympathy that she always .showed 
to the suffering and distressed. There is, God knows, 
enough of poverty and affliction in India — as indeed 
there must bo in any great aggregation of so many 
millions of human beings — to appeal to any heart and to 
absorb any number of lakhs of rupec.s. But, amid all 
the possible cWmatvts to out support, how should wo 
select the favoured recipients ? I have .seen in the press 
a groat number of suggestions made. Some have .said 
that we should add a great .sum to the Famine Relief 
Trust that was started last year by that munificent 
Prince, the Maharaja of Jaipur. Others have recom- 
mended the claims of Hindu widows, of female educa- 
tion, of travelling students, of the poor raiyat, of the sick 
and infirm, of technical or industrial schools, of higher 
research. In fact, there is not a philanthropic or educa- 
tional object or institution in India that will not have 
its advocates for some share in the bounty that may bo 
evoked on behalf of an Indian Memorial to Queen 
Victoria. Now, ladies and gentlemen, I am the last to 
deny that all of these are admirable objects fully worthy 
of our interest and support I am confident that any 
one of them individually would have appealed to the 
heart of the late Queen. But it is quite clear that we 
caimol give to theiirall, and that we are not in a position 
to any one of their tmmher upon which to con- 
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centrate the affectionate tribtttes of the peoples. Some 
of them would appeal to Hindus, but not at all to 
Mohammedans j othera would gratify the educated 
classes, but not the unlettered ; others, again, would be 
confined to a single, though numerically the largest, 
class of the population. 

Nor, again, would it do to pause in our appeals 
while we were disputing among ourselves upon which of 
these objects we should all unite. We .should find that, 
before we_ had come to an agreement, we had wasted 
precious time and frittered away a golden opportunify, 
and Aat we had disappointed the' eager hopes and the 
bursting generosity of the people. Therefore it is that I 
have ventured to come forward and, in consultation with 
a number of experienced and representative gentlemen, 
both European and Indian, have formulated the scheme 
which has appeared in the Press. I dare to think 
that the conception is a not ignoble one, and that it 
will not be unworthy of the great Sovereign whom we 
desire to commemorate, of all the princes who are emulous 
to do her honour, and of this wonderful country which 
has felt for her a loyalty aroused by no other human 
being. Posterity is apt to forget in whose honour 
charities were originally founded, or endowments named. 
Some day in the future the endowment itself is con- 
verted to another purpose, and the design of the original 
contributors is forgotten. Who, for instance, when 
Queen Anne’s Bounty is annually distributed in England 
to augment the incomes of the smaller clergy, spares a 
thought for poor Queen Anne? On the other hand, it 
is different with a concrete memorial. It remains a 
visible and speaking monument to the individual, or the 
period, that is so commemorated. I venture to say that 
more good has been done in arousing public interest in 
the Navy in England, and in developing the lesson of 
patriotism in young Englishmen, by the spectacle of 
the heroic figure of Nelson standing on the summit of 
the great column in Trafalgar Square than would have 
been the case had the nation founded a hundred training 
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ships, or endowed a score of naval hospitals ii\ his 
honour. But I can give 3^3a an even higher authority, 
namely, the authority of Her Majesty the Queen herself. 
When her husband, the Prince Consort, died in i86i, 
and a large sum was raised by public subscription for the 
foundation of a National Memorial to the deceased 
Prince, the Queen herself was asked what form site 
would prefer me memorial to take. I will read to you 
the terms of her reply. She wrote as follows to the 
Lord Mayor of London : — 

It would be more in accordance with the feelings of the 
Queen, and she believes with those of the country in general, 
that the monument should be directly personal to its object 
After giving the subject her matureat consideration, Her 
Majesty had come to the conclusion that nolWng would be 
more appropriate, provided it was on a scale of suftcienl 
|randeur, than a personal memorial to be erected in Hyde 


These were the Queen’s own words ; and this wgs the 
origin of that nnhle Albert Memorial, wbicb no n»t) ever 
goes to London without seeing, which i.s onu of the glories 
of the metropolis, and which will perpetuate to htmdred.s 
of thousands of persons who will never have heard ftf the 
AJbert Orphan Asylum, or the Albert Medals, or the 
Albert Institute, the memory of the beloved and virtuou.s 
Consort of the British Queen. 

And so I ask why should we not do for the Queen 
herself in the capital of India what she asked to ^have 
done for her husband in the capital of Great Britain f 
Shall we not be carrying out what wc are justified in 
saying would have been in accordance with her own 
sentiments? Let us, therefore, have a building, stately, 
spacious, monumental, and grand, to which every new- 
comer in Calcutta will turn, to which all the ro.<iident 
population, European and Native, will flock, where alt 
classes will learn the lessons of history, and see revived 
before their eyes fhe marvels of the past: and where 
faljber shall say to son and mother to daughter—’' This 
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statue and this great hall were erected in the memory of 
the greatest and best Sovereign whom India has ever 
known. She lived far away over the seas, but her heart 
was with her subjects in India, both of her own race, and 
of all others. She loved them both the same. In her 
time, and before it, great men lived, and great deeds 
were done. Here are thmr memorials. This is her 
monument.” Gentlemen, a nation that is not aware that 
it has had a past, will never care to possess a future ; 
and I believe that, if we raise such a building as has been 
sketched, and surround it with an exquisite garden, we 
shall most truly, in the words of Shakespeare, find a 
tongue in the trees, and a sermon in the sculptured 
stones, that will proclaim to later generations the glory 
of an unequalled epoch, and the beauty of a spotless 
name. 

I must add that I would be the last person to desire 
that the erection of a National Memorial here should stand 
in the way of the dedication of funds, should it be so 
desired, to local objects elsewhere, We do not want to 
coerce, or to dictate to anybody. A donor is entitled to 
a free choice of the object for which he contributes. 
There may be a strong desire expressed in different parts 
of India for a provincial local memorial, quite inde- 
pendently of ours. This seems to me quite natural. 1 
do not see why any Presidency or Province should not 
please itself. They have their local standpoint and 
interests. They may want their memorial, whatever 
form it may take, all to themselves. There must be no 
jealousy in the matter. At the mouth of the grave all 
petty feelings must be extinguished ; and charity which, 
as our great Christian Apostle has told us, “ envieth not, 
vaunteSi not itself, and is not puffed up,” must quarrel 
with nobody, but must be permitted to seek and find its 
own outlet. Even in such cases, however, I hope that 
the local Committees may decide to transmit to us a 
certain proportion of their funds, so fliat they may have 
their share in the monument of tie nmlon. But I really 
think that I may go farther and may put it to these 

VOL. a s 
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various communities whether, except in cases where 
there is an obvious opening for local commemoration, 
they will not be acting wisely and reasonably in con- 
tributing to the Central Fund. And I say .so for two 
reasons : partly because I want every one — all the Princes, 
and all the Provinces, and all the States — ^to have their 
part and portion in this National Memorial, and partly 
because if they respond to the appeal on at all the scale 
that seems to me not unlikely, it is possible that not 
merely may we have funds for the erection, and equip- 
ment, and endowment of this building, but we may have 
a balance that may appropriately be dedicated to some 
object of national charity or beneficence. Wlrnt it 
should be I cannot now say, Indeed, it would be 
premature to discuss an object before we have collected 
the money. But I make these observations in order to 
indicate that philanthropy is by no means excluded from 
our purview, and that the wider the response to our 
appeal, the more likely we are able to supplement the 
Victoria Hall by some object that may gratify those who 
have a charitable or moral purpose at heart. 

Now, may I just say one word about the selection of 
Calcutta as a site ? It is quite true that Calcutta is not 
the gate of India. But neither Ls Washington tire gate 
of America, nor Ottawa the gate of Canada, nor Rome 
the gate of Italy ; and yet no one would dream, or has 
dreamed, of erecting a great American, or Canadian, or 
Italian, national memorial, except at those capital.?. For 
instance, the Washington obelisk was erected, not at 
New York, a city of two millions of people, but at the 
capital, a city of a quarter of a million, Calcutta, in the 
same way, quite apart from being the most populous, is 
also the capital city of India. This generanon did not 
make it so ; but so it is, and it is now too late for the 
present, or for succeeding generations, to unmake It. 
The seat of Government inevitably tends to acquire a 
metropolitan character. The presence of the Supreme 
Government here* for- five months out of every twelve 
cannot be gainsaid. It was from the banks of the Hugh 
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that the orders of the Governor-General in Council were 
issued that bore the names of Warren Hastings and 
Ualhousle ; and the same process will, I suppose, go on 
in the future, 

I merely make these remarks in order to argue that, 
if a National Monument is a desirable thing, I think that 
Calcutta is the inevitable site. It is said that we arc 
rather out of the way. Perhaps we are ; and yet sooner 
or later, just because thi-s is the seat of Government, 
everybody finds his way here, whether he be an Indian 
Prince, or a European traveller, or an English merchant. 
Of course there are other cities with magnificent associa- 
tions ; Bombay with its splendid appearance, Delhi with 
its imperial memories, Agra with its majestic monuments, 
Madras with its historic renown. But the two sraports 
will probably have their own memorials : Agra is con- 
secrated to a vanished dynasty and regime ; while it is 
now too late— I sometimes wish it were not— to turn 
Delhi again into an imperial capital. No one wll, I 
think, contend that we could pos.sibly place a building of 
this character in a locality, however femous its past, or 
however central its position, where the Government of 
India is never found, which is not even the capital of a 
local Government, and where there is neither a European 
civil nor military population of any size. This building, 
if it is to be a great success, and if its contents are to be 
worthy of its name, will probably require the keen 
personal interest of the Viceroy for a number of years to 
come. I think that the making of the collection wiU 
thereby be a good deal facilitated. This interest 1 am 
quite prepafedi aftd I sure that my successors will 
equally be prepared, to give to it But I doubt very 
nmch whether we could do it as well, or at all, at a 
distance. 

I am glad to be able to say that I think the prospects 
of a remarkable, and indeed unexampled, response to 
our appeal, arc encouraging. Since the scheme which I 
ventured to propound has bemi put forward, liss met 
with a most gratifying support at the hands of all the 
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representative organs of the Press, both European and 
Native, in Calcutta. I am very grateful to them for their 
discriminating and reasoned support, It ha.s been com- 
municated to the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors 
of tlje Provinces of British India, who are about to hold 
meetings at which its merits will be discussed. It has 
excited the warm sympathy of the mercantile community 
in Calcutta, who have come forward with their ac- 
customed liberality, and to whose contributions I shall 
presently refer. And, finally, it has appealed to the 
enthusiastic devotion, and the boundless generoiiity, of 
the Princes of India, who have lost in the Queen a 
Sovereign whom they all worshipped, a mother whom 
they revered, and who, I prophesy, will be found to vie 
with each other in tlieir desire to contribute to the 
immprtality of her name. One of these Princes is with 
us to-day— His Highne.ss the Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior, who, if I may say so before his face, ha-s, at a 
comparatively early age, disfjlaycd exceptional capacities, 
and has already testified, with a splendid and princely 
munificence, his loyalty to the Kritisli Crown. It is in 
keeping with the generous instincts of His Highness 
that he should have sent mo a telegram, as soon as he 
heard of the institution of this fund, offering me the regal 
donation of to lakhs. From the Maharaja of Kashmir I 
have had the splendid offer of 15 lakhs. The Maharaja 
of Jaipur has expressed a desire to increase his magnifi- 
cent endowment of the Famine Trust by another four 
lakhs and to give five lakhs in addition to the Memorial 
Fund. From the Mysore Durbar I have received the 
preliminary offer, to be increased, should the necessity 
arise, of one lakh. Now these offers have placed me in 
a position of some little embarrassment. For, while they 
testify to the noble instincts of their donors, they may 
yet be held to set a standard to which others may find it 
difficult to conform, and they may result in our receiving 
a sum largely in excess of our maximum ambitions. I 
have, therefore, decided to leave the matter in this way. 
If la too early at present to form any idea either of the 
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'-uro that this National Memorial will cost, or of the 
extent of the contributions that are likely to be offered, 
i do not Want at the start to stint the liberality of any 
man, _ But if, a little later, we find that we are receiving 
sums in excess of those which we can properly speni^ 
then I think that it will be a reasonable thing to fix a 
maximum, perhaps of one lakh of rupees, beyond which 
we should not be willing to profit by the generosity of 
any individual donor, and to which we should limit our 
Mcept^ce of the larger offers that had been made. 
There is a sort of emulation in giving for a noble object; 
and it rests, I think, with those of us who are responsible 
for the management of tWs fund not to allow these 
instincts, however praiseworthy or honourable, to place 
too severe a strain upon the income of an individual or 
the revenues of a State. 

And now I pass from the contributions of the Princes 
to those of the public at large. Here I rejoice to say 
that already the ofifers that have reached me have been 
splendid in their scale of munificence. Although the 
fund has not yet been opened for more than two days, 
I am able to announce subscriptions amounting to over 
3 ^ lakhs. 

I think, therefore, that I may fairly claim that we have 
lamched the ship under good auspices, and that she is 
sailing with a fair wind behind her. 

I have now dealt with all the topics that fall under 
the motion assigned to me, and 1 will only, in conclusion, 
urge you, in accepting it, to give the rein to a generosity 
that khall be worthy of the revered and illustrious memory 
whidi we desire to honour, of Bengal and Calcutta, the 
capital Presidency and the capital city of this country, 
and lastly of India itself, the mightiest and the most 
loyal dependency of the British Crown. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 

On February 26, igoi, a apecial meeting of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal was held at the Dalhousie Institute, Calcutta, 
at which the Viceroy explained at length his scheme for the 
proposed Memorial Hall to Queen Victoria. His address was 
as follows 1 — 

I do not think it necessary to say much about the 
general question of the proposed Memorial Hall to Queen 
Victoria in Calcutta. A good deal of the doubt or mis- 
conception that at first existed arose from ignorance of 
the real nature of the plan. This has been in the main 
dissipated by the publication of the full text of the 
original Memorandum, and of the proceedings at our 
meeting of February 6 in the Calcutta Town Hall, 
There only remain a few points in this connection upon 
which something may be added. It is quite clear, and, 
as I have before said, very natural and proper, that 
different parts of India and different localities should 
institute their own memorials, although it is not always 
easy to determine what they shall be. The quc.st!on 
before us, and before me in particular, was whether there 
should be a National Memorial as well. My view was 
that this was an occasion on which India would desire 
not merely to express its deep devotion to the late 
Queen’s memory, but also to demonstrate to tlie world, 
in some striking manner, the truth of tliat Imperial 
unity which was so largely tlie creation of her person- 
ality and reign. Had each province been left exclu- 
sively to erect its own memorial, and had no effort been 
made to concentrate the public sentiment in some 
grander conception, we should doubtless have had, as we 
shall have, a number of excellent funds, and institutions, 
and buildings. They would have represented the feel- 
ings and the gengrosity of the individual province or 
locality, but th^ would not have condensed or typified 
the emotions of the nation. Visitors to India, and 
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posterity in general, would hear or know little about this 
fund or that trust, however consideiable the original 
endowment subscribed; the income derived from it, 
whether applied to charitable objects, or to the advance- 
ment of education or research, could benefit but a small 
number of persons out of the population even of the pro- 
vince or district ; and so, in time, the name and memory 
of the Great and Good Queen would have faded out of 
the public mind, because there was no visible object to 
bring it perpetually under the eye of future generations. 

The case, tiiorefore, for a National Memorial seemed 
to me to be ajvery strong one, and nothing that I have 
read, or that has occurred since, has done anything to 
shake it. The question next arose whether, an all- 
Indian memorial being accepted, it should or should not 
have assumed a concrete shape. There is much, 1 think, 
to be said on both sides of this quesrion ; and we our- 
selves felt this so strongly that we decided to pronounce 
for neither to the exclusion of the other. All that we 
did was to pve priority to die concrete memorial, or, m 
other words, to ensure its execution as a first charge 
upon the fund. No one could say, none of us can yet 
tell, what wfil be the total sum that we shall collBct,_or 
whether it would have been adequate to the constitution 
of a capital fund the income accruing from wUch could 
be devoted to an object of rrally national service. More- 
over, amid all the multiplicity of opinions, no one could 
inform us, and no one has yrt been able to deciite, what 
should he the non-concrete object to which an all-Ind^ 
contribution should be appli^. And, if this difficulty 
has been felt by smaller communities, who are only 
called upon to express the desires or to provide tor me 
needs of restricted areas, how much more does it apply, 
and on a hundredfold scale of magnitude, to the entw 
continent. I think, therefore, it will be conwded that 
given the desirability of a National Memorial, we acted 
not unwisely in allowing priority to the concrete monu- 
ment, leaving to subsequent discuBsfbn Ae ? 

the surplus funds that we may receive. Though I should 
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not like to be too sanguine at the present stage, it seems 
to me to be not at all improbable that we may be pre- 
sented with a total sum large enough to enable us, after 
building die hall, to do something substantial in the in- 
terests of charity ; and no One will be better pleased than 
myself if this is the result. I have devoted much anxious 
thought to a consideration of the numerous suggestions 
that have been -made. I have read many scores, if not 
hundreds, of these, and have been struck by the fact that, 
meritorious as many of them are, no two are identical. 
In other words, there is no sort of national unanimity on 
the subject. For the present 1 am disposed to think — if 
there be such a surplus — that we shall find it difficult to 
fix upon a better object to which to devote it than the 
Indian People’s Famine Trust, which was inaugurated 
by that splendid donation firom the Maharaja of Jaipur 
last year. Famine is the one great calamity that is 
capable of attacking the whole country. Its relief is the 
one great charitable boon that will affect not isolated 
units, or even hundreds of thousands, but millions. 
Moreover, the objects of the Famine Relief Trust are 
outside of, and do not conflict with, the proper sphwo of 
Government duty. These, however, are only my' own 
ideas, and I give them for what they may be wortlu 
As regards Technical Education, I have not a word 
to say against an object in itself so admirable. It is in 
many ways the need of the future in India, But I have 
this to say about it at the present stage. The interest 
upon no ^nd that might be accumulated could ^ssibly 
provide for more than the education of an infinitesimal 
minori^ per annum among the youths of India, The 
principles upon which they are to be trained, and the 
openings tlmt might be found for their professional 
abilities and attainments, are not yet determined, and 
even in England, after fifteen years of struggle and dis- 
cussion, are still in a fluid state. Finally, 1 hardly think 
it fair to connect the desire to commemorate the Queen's 
name .i^dth a task tEat has no definite association with 
lieo,lfi,^ory, and that is so pre-eminently the duty of the 
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Government and of the community in combination as 
that of providinpr for the education of a particular section 
u 1 Some people talk and write as 

though technical instruction were going to solve the 
Indian agrarian problem, and to convert mUlions of 
needy peasants into flourishing artisans. Long after 
every one in this room has mouldered into dust the 
economic problem will confront the rulers of it 
is not to be solved by a batch of Institutes or a cluster 
of Polytechnics. Th^ will scarcely produce a ripple in 
the great ocean of social and industrial forces. Indeed, 
if they were to fail, or to remain empty, as might con- 
ceivably be the case at this stage of our evolution, and 
as has been the case with some of the premature experi- 
ments already made, where would the memory and 
honour of Queen Victoria be ? Technical education is a 
problem that must be met by the patient and combined 
efforts of the Supreme Government, the local Govern- 
ments, Municipalities, District Boards, Chambers of 
Commerce, mercantile firms, and philanthropic and 
enterprising men. Let us all give to it that attentbn, 
but do not let us use the Queen’s name to absolve us 
from our legitimate responsibilities. 

It seems to me, therefore, that if we succeed in raising 
a great National Fund, which is partly devoted to the 
building of the Victoria Hall and partly to the still 
further endowment of the Famine Trust, we shall, at the 
same time, have erected an impressive and endurir^ 
memorial to the name of Queen Victoria, and shall have 
consecrated the feelings aroused by her death to the 
service of the people in a manner ftiat will beneficially 
affect the largest number. In the meantime, however, 
I have no desire to pronounce with finality upon the 
secondary or utilitarian object ; and, while our funds are 
accumulating, I shall be very glad to profit by the 
advice that will doubtless continue to reach me from 
many influential quarters. ^ 

Next I come to the question^ whether, presuming 
an all-Indian memorial to he desirable, it was for the 
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Viceroy to place himself at the head of the movement 
I must leave this delicate question to be decided by the 
voice of.others, not by my own. Perhaps, after all, the 
result will be the most conclusive answer. All I would 
say at this moment is that, if the position of the Viceroy 
is to be what in my opinion, it ought to be, the oppor- 
tunity of fusing and giving expression to the aspirations 
of the entire community is one that he should be proud 
to seiae, and that if in some quarters it be said that he 
should have left the movement to ferment and to come 
to a head as best it could, I suspect that, had this advice 
been followed, it would have been said in a good many 
other quarters that he had signally failed to realise the 
unique opportunities of his position, and had allowed 
a golden occasion to slip by of vindicating the loyalty 
and the devotion of the Indian Empire to the British 
throne. 

I pass to another of the preliminary questions which 
it has been desirable to discuss. It appears to have 
been thought in some quarters that the scheme for a 
Victoria Hall in Calcutta has been snatched up, so to 
speak, in precipitate haste, and foisted almost without 
consideration upon the notice of the public. This is far 
from having been the case. This scheme was not for 
the first time conceived and matured during the fort- 
night that elapsed between the death of Her Majesty 
the Queen and the Town Hall Meeting. On the con- 
trary, it has rarely been out of my mind during the two 
years in which I have been in India. I had been 
collecting information, consulting individuals, working 
out all flje possible ramifications of the proposal, long 
before the Queen was smitten by her last fatal illness. 
I had of course no idea at that time of proposing such a 
buUding as a permanent memorial to the Queen, because 
so marvellous was her vitality that such an idea as her 
early decease had irever entered into our minds. But I 
had hoped, before leaving India, to carry the idea into 
execution as a fulfilment of what I regard as a great 
imperial duty, viz. the handing down to posterity of 
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what the past has failed to provide for us, that is a 
standing record of our wonderful history, a visible 
monument of Indian glories, and an illustration, more 
eloquent than any spoken address or printed page, of 
the lessons of public patriotism and civic duty, I had 
even gone so far as to talk over this scheme with friends, 
to prepare deigns for a building, and to think of where 
it might be placed. Then came the death of the Queen ; 

then it was that, not merely in my own mind, but 
in ttot of the representative persons whom I consulted, 
the idea took shape that we wete already in possession 
rf the germ of a great imperial memorial, worthy of 
Queen Victoria and worthy of India, It was, therefore, 
no sudden or inchoate project that was submitted to the 
Calcutta Meeting. On lie contrary, how complete it 
was the information that I shall presently place before 
you will enable you to judge. 

There is only one other prefatory question to which 
It is necessary to advert I have seen it asked why, 
instead of suggesting a scheme to others, I did not 
write to all the Princes, and Governors, and leading 
men, and ask them to suggest one to me, and then 
decide according to the nature of their replies. I invite 
you soberly to consider what the contents of such a 
post-bag would have been. It needs no intuition to 
discern that I should have received not one scheme but 
one hundred, and I daresay as many more. And tiien a 
representative committee would have had to he convened 
in order to discuss these schemes. It would We taken 


some weeks to assemble. Its deliberations would prob- 
ably have taken as many months, and meanwhile 
where would the enthusiasm and the liberaiify of the 
people have been ? We all know that even the noblest 
emotions are apt to dwindle or to be chilled if an outlet 


is not proidded for them wWle they are still warm, and a 
course more likely to freeze the heart of the generous 
Indian public than that which hjs been suggested I 
cannot imagine. _ 

From tins brief discussion of what I have called pre- 
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ai^itiaty questions, I now pas.s on to a more detailed 
lamination of the scheme of a Victoria Hall, as it 
exists in tloc minds of those who have originated it. 
And the first subject to which I .shall address myself is 
this. What will be the Contents of the building when 
raised ? I shall next ask where and how can they be 
procured ; and having attempted to answer both these 
questions, I shall, I trust, have left a clear impression in 
the mind of the public both as to what the scheme is 
and as to what it is not. Even among those who have 
warmly supported the idea, some doubts have been 
expressed on these points. “You are going to build 
a magnificent hall which will only be a second-class 
museum or an empty shell. You talk of collecting 
Indian relics and trophies, where are they ? You want 
to commemorate great men and great events, who and 
what are they ? ” These are the sort of qucstioas-- and 
I do not regard them as unreasonabie — that have been 
addressed to me. Indeed in some quarters there hn.s 
been an attempt to throw ridicule upon the entire 
scheme. I shall, I hope, be able to .show these critics 
that there is no ground far their unfriendly suspicions ; 
and that all India may legitimately be asked to co-oporalc 
in a movement whicb, ifits help be given, may easily be 
endowed witli a truly cosmopolitan character, whioh 
will have a most practical as well as a sentimental side, 
end will contain not trash but treasures. 

The building will be called the Victoria Memorial 
Hall. It will therefore, I think, be fitting that a 
central hall or a central space should be devoted to 
the mementoes of Her Majesty the Queen. Whether 
or not the statue of the Queen that las already been 
executed shall be erected inside or outside this building, 
is a matter that will remain over for subsequent decision. 
Probably it will remain outside. A separate representa- 
tion of Her Majesty might perhaps be placed inside die 
hall. Around it njjght be grouped memorials of her 
reign. It might be possible to secui'e autograph letters 
from her to the various Governors-General and Viceroys 
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who have had the honour to serve her. I at any rate 
shall be prepared to contribute, as the last Some other 
personal relics we may be so fortunate as to secure. 
Upon the walls of this hall might be inscribed in letters 
of gold upon marble or upon bronze, both in English 
and in the different vernaculars, the famous Proclama- 
tion of 1858, and such other messages as the Queen 
has, at various times, addressed to (he Indian people, 
If the originals are procurable, they might be placed in 
glass-cases below. The Emperor Asoka has spoken to 
posterity for 2200 years through his inscriptions on rock 
and on stone. Why should not Queen Victoria do the 
same? 

I have, on a previous occasion, observed that the 
Memorial Hall would be devoted to the commemoration 
of notable events and remarkable men, both Indian and 
European, in the history of this country. I will now 
proceed to indicate the character of the incidents and 
the personality of the mdivlduals, who may perhaps be 
held worthy of this honour, and the manner in which it 
may be conferred. At the beginning it is almost 
ncces,sary to draw a line which shall be the starting- 
point of our historical procession. I may say at once 
that the idea is not to convert this hall into an archaeo- 
logical museum, or to compete with the various institu- 
tions of that character that already exist in different 
parts of the country. I conceive it to be impracticable 
in a sinele building to convey a synopsis of all Indian 
history from the time of the Aryan immigration to the 
days of electric tramways and motor cars. I have not 
the slightest desire to accumulate here Buddhistic 
sculptures, or implements of the bronze and stone ages. 
Th^ will find their home more fitly in the imperial and 
provincial museums. Similarly, 1 do not think that we 
can include representations of ^e legendary and quasi- 
mj^ological epochs of Indian history, the period, in 
feet, of the epics. Anything that dates from those days 
can only be a copy of originals existing elsewhere, or 
can have what is in the main an antiquarian rather than 
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& historical interest. In practice it will, I think, be 
i>uncl that the earliest date from which it wili be 
possible to accumulate any sort of original iceoril, will 
be the foundation of the Moghul dyuasly. We may 
begin with Baber, and from then we may continue to 
the present date. Throughout the worid progress seems 
to have taken a definite leap forward at about the same 
epoch; and the situation will be much the same as 
though in England we began to make a collection with 
the Tudors, in Russia with Ivan the Terrible, in France 
with Francis I., in Germany with Charles V,, in Turkey 
with Solyman the Magnificent, in Persia with the Sefavi 
dynasty, in Japan with Ijwyasu. 

I will first take Indian history. It ought, I think, to 
be possible to obtain some records of every period and 
every dynasty from the Moghuls to the present day. 
These records would take the form of paintings, enamels, 
sculptures, manuscripts, and personal relics and belong- 
ings. I have heard of there being offered for sale in 
India in recent year-s the head-dress of Akbar and the 
armour of Jehangir. Passing to the Mahratta ascendency, 
we should procure portraits of Sivaji and the leading 
Mahratta princes, generals, and statesmen. Then, If we 
turn to the Sikhs, we should have similar memorials of 
the leading Gurus, from Nanak to Guru Govind, of 
Maharajas Ranjit Singh, Sher Singh, and Golab Singh 
of Jummu and Kashmir, All of these are, I believe, 
procurable. From Rajputana we should collect memorials 
of Rana Pertab of Mewar, Raja Man Singh, and Siwai 
Jai Singh, the astronomer of Jaipur, and Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh of Jodhpur. From Gwalior we should desire to 
commemorate Mahadaji Rao Scindia and Dowlet Rao 
Soindia ; from Bhopal the Nawab Sikandra Begum, from 
Hyderabad Asaf Jan, the first Nizam. For my own part 
I should not hesitate for a moment to include those who 
have fought against the British, provided that their 
memories are not sullied with dishonour or crime. I 
would not admit so^much as the fringe of the^^' of a 
tufifiUtt like the Nana Sahib. But I would gladly include 
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memorials of Hydef AH and Tippu Sultan of Mysore, 
There is, I believe, a very interesting picture of the 
death of Tippu at Seringapatam in the palace of the 
Nawab of Murshidabad, If we come to more modem 
times, I have already collected, with the aid of tho. 5 c 
gentlemen who have been good enoi^h to advise me, a 
list of the names of eminent Indian statesmen, writers, 
poets, administrators, judges, religious lefotmets and 
philanthropists who might be ortitled to commemora- 
tion in such a Valhalla. I will mention a few typical 
names alone Omichund, the great Bengal banker in 
the days of Lord Clive, Ali Verdi Khan, Raja Naha 
Kissen, Mir Jafar, Chaltanya, the founder of Vishnuism, 
Dwarkanath Tagore, Ram Mohun Roy, the founder 
of the Brahmo Samaj, who died in England, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, whose portrait is in the Town IJall, 
Rajendra La! Mitra, the antiquarian. Raja Krishna 
Chandra, Sir Syed Ahmed, the founder of the Aligarh 
College, Pundit Ishwar Chandra Vidayasagar, the social 
reformer and philanthropist To these might be added 
the more eminent of the Nawabs Nasim of Bengal, 
and of the Talukdars of Oudh. In the memorandum 
previously issued were mentioned the names of well- 
known statesmen or public characters, such as Sir Dinkar 
Rao, Sir Madhava Rao, Sir Salar Jung, Sir Jamsetji 
Jeejheebhoy. 

I now pass to British history. Here we shall endeavour 
to secure portraits, or busts, or mementoes— and where 
the originals are not forthcaming, reproductions may 
perhaps be available— of the lo^ line of distinguished 
men who have made the British Empire in India. They 
will fall into several categories; the pioneers of com- 
merce and empire-such as Sir T. Roe, Job Chamock, 
Sir Josiah Child; Governors, Governors- General, and 
Viceroys from Governor Holwell and Lord Clive to 
modem rimes; famous personages, such as Sir Philip 
Frdneis and Elijah Imp^; eminent Governors or 
Lieutenant-Governors or Administralors of the provinces 
—such names, forinstance, as Thomas Pitt, the grmidfather 
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of Lord Chatham, Sir ThomaH Munro, atid Strejm-sham 
Master from Madras ; Sir John Malrolm, Mountstuarl 
Elphinstonc, Sir Bartle Freie, Sir Richmd Temple from 
Bombay ; Sir Henry Lawrence, James Thomason, Sir 
Ashley Eden, Sir Henry Ramsay, from other piovinces. 
There will be a category of great generals and soldiers of 
whom I may instance a few —Sir Eyre Coolc, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, mterwards Duke of Wellington, Ijord Lake, 
Lord Harris, Lord Keane, Sir David Ochtcrlony, Sir 
Charles Napier, Sir James Outram, Lord Gough, Sir 
Henry Havelock, Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde), Sir 
Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnaim), Lord Roberts, There 
will be frontier heroes, sudi as Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
Colonel James Skinner, Colonel John Jacob, and Geneial 
John Nicholson ; military adventurers such as the famous 
George Thomas, who lose from being a sailor and a cavalry 
leader to be Raja of Hansi, and the cluster of foreigners 
who entered the service of M 3 ^toro, the Mahrattas, and 
Ranjit Singh. There will bo the men of letters and 
science ; historians, such as Ormo, Tod, Slceman, Elliot, 
James Mill, Lotd Macaulay, Sir John Kayo, Sir William 
Hunter,' students or scholars or anlmarians, such os 
Sir William Jones, James Rcnncll, H. H. Wilson, II. T. 
Colebrooke, James Prinsep, Sir Alexander Cunningluira, 
Professor Max Muller, Professor Monier Williams, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, Sir Heniy Yule ; financiers, sucit as 
James Wilson; jurists, such as Sir Henry Maine and 
Sir James Stohen; explorers and pioneers, such as 
Captain John wood, Alexander Barnes, Moorcroft, Hay- 
ward, Sir Joseph Hooker ; reformers and philanthrroists, 
dmrehmen and missionaries, such as John Clark Marsh- 
man, Carey, David Hare, Dr. Duff, Bishop Heber and 
Cotton. These are only a few of the names that have 
occurred to me, and are neither a complete nor an 
exhaustive list. They are merely typical instances of 
the service and the character that have helped to build 
up the febric of British dominion in India, and that seem 
to me to be entitled* to the honour of grateful commeraora- 
tion'at the hands of posterity. 
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And now, having specified the type of person whom 
it is proposed to honour, let me pass on to the methods 
by which it may be done. One or more of the galleries 
of the Victoria Hall will doubtless be devoted to sculpture. 
Here will be collected the life-size figures, or the busts 
and medallions of great men. A large number of these 
memorials, as I shall show presently, are already in 
existence, and will, it Is hoped, be available for our 
purpose, I shall indicate methods by which others may 
be procured. Cases will arise in the future in which a 
desire to commemorate some eminent person may not 
justify, either in the scope of the services rendered or in 
the extent of the money subscribed, the crowning honour 
of a statue on the maidan. The busts of such persons 
will appropriately be placed in the sculpture gallery of 
the Victoria Hall. 

A second gallery or galleries will be devoted to paint- 
ings, engravings, prints, and jactorial representations in 
general, both of persons and of scenes. Here will be 
Bung original pictures and likenesses, or where these are 
not procurable, copies of such. There are still scattered 
about in Calcutta and Bengal, and I daresay in other parts 
of India, quite a number of oil paintings, dating from 
the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the last, commemorative of interesting persons and 
events. Now and then these find their way into the 
auction -room. More commonly they rot into decay. 
It is possible, in mezzotints and stipple and line engrav- 
ings, to recover almost a continuous history of Anglo- 
Indian worthies, battles, si^es, landscapes, buildings, 
forts, and scenes during the last two hundred years. 

While speaking of pictorial representation, it has been 
su^ested to me wat around the open corridors of the 
inner courts and quadrangles of the building might be 
depicted frescoes of memorable incidents or events, 
l^esco-palnting is an art in which the Indian craftsman 
once excelled. Witness the pictur^ caves of Ajunta, 
the painted walls and ceiling of Ktehpur Sikri, the 
decorated pavilions of Agra and Ddhi, the brilliant 
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of Lord Chatham, Sir Thomas Muiiro, and Streynsham 
Master from Madras ; Sir John Malcolm, Mountstuavl 
EljAinstone, Sir Bartle Frorc, Sir Richard Temiile from 
Bombay; Sir Henry Lawrence, James Thomason, Sir 
Ashley Eden, Sir Henry Ramsay, from other provinces. 
There will be a category of great generals and soldiers of 
whom I may instance a few— Sir Eyre Coote, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, Lord Lake, 
Lord Harris, Lord Keane, Sir David Ochterlony, Sir 
Charles Napier, Sir James Outram, Lord Gough, Sir 
Henry Havelock, Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde), Sir 
Hugh Rose (Lord Stratlmairn), Lord Roberts. There 
will be frontier heroes, such as Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
Colonel James Skinner, Colonel John Jacob, and General 
John Nicholson ; military adventurers such as the famous 
George Thomas, who rose from being a sailor and a cavalry 
leader to be Raja of Hansi, and the cluster of foreigners 
who entered the service of Mysore, the Mahrattas, and 
Ranjit Singh. There will be the men of letters and 
science ; historians, such as Ormc, Tod, Sloeman, Elliot, 
James Mill, Lord Macaulay, Sir John Kaye, Sir William 
Hunter; students or scholara or antiquarians, such as 
Sir William Jones, James Reimell, H. H. Wilson, 11, T. 
Colebrooke, James Prinsep, Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
Professor Max Muller, Ifrofessor Monier Williamit, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, Sir Henry Yule ; financiers, such as 
James Wilson; jurists, such as Sir Henry Maine and 
Sir James Stmhen; explorers and pioneers, such as 
Captain John Wood, Alexander Barnes, Moorctoft, Hay- 
ward, Sir Joseph Hooker ; reformers and philanthropists, 
churchmen and missionaries, such as John Clark Marsh- 
man, Carey, David Hare, Dr. Duff, Bishop Hete and 
Cotton. These are only a few of the names that have 
occurred to me, and are neither a complete nor an 
exhaustive list. They are merely typical instances of 
the service and the character that have helped to build 
up the fabric of British dominion in India, and that seem 
to me to be entitled to the honour of grateful commemora- 
tiott at .the hands of posteri'ty. 
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And now, havingf specified the type of person whom 
it is proposed to honour, let me pass on to the methods 
by which it may be done. One or more of the galleries 
of the Victoria Hall will doubtless be devoted to sculpture. 
Here will be collected the life-size figures, or the busts 
and medallions of great men. A large number of these 
memorials, as I shall show presently, are already in 
eacistence, and will, it is hoped, be available for our 
purpose. I shall indicate methods by which others may 
be procured, Cases will arise in the future in which a 
desire to commemorate some eminent person may not 
justify, either in the scope of the services rendered or in 
the extent of the money subscribed, the crowning honour 
of a statue on the maidan. The busts of such persons 
trill appropriately be placed in the sculpture gallery of 
the Victoria Hall. 

A second gallery or galleries will be devoted to paint- 
ings, engravings, prints, and pictorial representations in 
general, both of persona and of scenes. Here will be 
hung original pictures and likenesses, or where these are 
not procurable, copies of such. There are still scattered 
about in Calcutta and Bengal, and I daresay in other parts 
of India, quite a number of oil paintings, dating from 
the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the last, commemorative of interesting persons and 
events. Now and then these find their way into the 
auction -room. More commonly they rot into decay. 
It is possible, in mezzotints and stipple and line engrav- 
ings, to recover almost a continuous history of Anglo- 
Indian worthies, battles, sieges, landscapes, buildings, 
forts, and scenes during the last two hundred years. 

While speaking of pictorial representation, it has been 
suggested to me that around the open corridors of the 
inner courts and quadrangles of the building might he 
depicted frescoes of memorable incidents or events. 
Fresco-painting is an art in which the Indian craftsman 
once excelled. Witness the pictur^ caves of Ajunta, 
painted walls and ceiling of Pntehpur Sikri, the 
decorated pavilions of Agra and Delhi, the brilliant 
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surafflef-house of Tippu at Scringapatam. This art is 
not extinct in India, and is being fostered and revivified 
in Institutes and Schools of Art, I do not see why 
great historic scenes, such as the three battles of Panipat 
or the battles of Plassey, Sobraon, Assaye, Miani ; the 
stf-immoktion of Eani Pudmine and the women of 
Chitor, the Rahtor Queen dosing the city gates against 
her husband when he returned defeated, the first audience 
of British factors with the Great Moghul, the relief of 
the Residency at Lucknow, the Proclamation of the 
Queen at AUdiabad in 1858, the Delhi Durbar of 1877, 
should not bo thus commemorated, Precautions would 
have to be taken for the proper conservation of the 
frescoes during the rains. If pigments were found to be 
an unsuitable medium, however applied, recourse might 
be had to mosaics. Should more durable memorials 
still be preferred, it might be decided to fix bronze or 
copper plates in panda on the inner walls, containing in- 
scriptions or bas-rdiefs, dedicated to memorable scenes. 

In the centre of the galleries that are occupied by 
paintings, or in adjoining rooms, I sug|esl that there 
should be placed stands and cases, with gla,s.s lids, 
containing the correspondence and handwriting, the 
personal relics and trophies and belongings of groat 
men. It ought to be possible to procure autograph 
letters of all the Govemors-Genetal and Viceroys of 
India, and of the majority of those whose names have 
already been mentioned. Miniatures, artides of costume, 
objects that belonged in lifetime to the deceased, and 
that recall his personality or his career— all of these will 
fitly appear in such a colieclion. I may mention as an 
illustration the objects that are exhibited in the King’s 
Library at the British Museum, in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, and in many kindred institutions. 

A wider extension of the same prindple may be 
the commemoration of historical events. I 

S ? to exhibit the originals, or where these 
,prtor?d copies, of Treaties, and Sanads, and 
.fjSsjtuy that the original Chatter of Queen 
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Siz^eth of 3rst December i6c» to the merchants of 
the East India Company is no longer extant, and that 
we emliest surviving grant is that of Charles II. in 1661. 
Excellent facsimiles have been made in England of 
several of these documents. It may be noted in passing 
that the copy of Magna Charta which is exhibited in thp 
British Museum is not the orMnal, but only a rcproduc- 
twn. The oldest extant MS., which is itself not the 
original, is kept under lock and key in a fire-proof safe 
elsewtae. A great many original documents are, how- 
ever, in the possession of the Government of India, or of 
fte India Office at home ; and a selection of the more 
interesting or important might be made from these. As 
regards earlier Indian history we may perhaps be so 
fortunate as to come into possession, or may be favoured 
with the loan, of Oriental manuscripts of which there are 
still a great many in this country, though, from lack of 
care and of means for collecting them, the majority have 
either perished or are fast leaving the country. 

From documents or manuscripts it is a natural transi- 
tion to maps and plans, both Native and European. 
It should not be difficult to collect, either in original or 
in duplicate, a complete set of all the maps of Calcutta 
from the beginning of the e^hteenth century to the 
present day. Similar plans should be procurable of Fort 
St. George at Madras and of Bombay, and of many 
other factories, cities, and forts throughout the country. 
There is no meansof studying local history and topography 
to compare with that of maps, and I should hope that 
wo might acquire and exhibit a &st-rate collection, 

Side by side with maps I should be inclined to place 
newspapers. We could not hope to make any complete 
collection. That is the function of a library or of a 
museum. But a careful selection of some of the rarer 
or more interesting specimens might throw valuable 
sidelights upon the past. Coins might also be very 
properly Induded. Here we might make an exception 
and penetrate even farther back tha'n the Moghul days. 
A microcos m of the history of India through all the ages 
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might be constructed from a classified cxliibit of the 
Cerent coins that have been current in India, Bactrian, 
Indo - Bactrian, Hindu, Afghan, Moghul, and finally 
British, including a specimen of every coin that has been 
struck in India during the Queen’s reign. From the 
contents of a few cases we might grasp the outlines of 
history more vividly than firom a library of books. 

Among other objects that have occurred, or have been 
suggested, to me, I may mention musical instruments and 
porcelain. To some extent these are ratlier on the line 
between a historical gallery, which the Victoria Hall is 
intended to be, and a museum of tlie arts. Both, how- 
ever, have a definite historical bearii^. In a country 
where music has reached such a high pitch of develop- 
ment as in India, a collection of native instruments is in 
a certain sense a page of history. In the case of china, 
it may be even more so. For instance, there is no more 
interesting record than the few surviving piece.") of the 
magnificent dinner .services that were u.sed in the time of 
the old East India Company. We have only a few 
specimens left in Government House, the bulk having 
long ago perished. There used to be a groat deal at 
Madras, but what little of this Was left has, [ believe, 
drifted to London, 

And now I pass to what I hope may be a leading 
feature of the Victoria Hall, Several of tbo fndian 
Princes have already subscribed to the Central Memorial 
Fund. I have little doubt that many more will do so. 
I have observed in those organs of the press which have 
addressed themselves to belittling this scheme, the 
suggestion that pressure has been, or will be, brou|ht 
upon Princes or Durham to contribute. This insinuaton 
is both ungenerous and unjust. No solicitation has 
been, or will be, made. It is open to a native Chief to 
join or to stand aloof as he pleases. He is not likely to 
set before himself anj other standard than the measure 
of his own desire to join in a National Memorial to the 
Queen. That their contributions udll not be devoted to 
an object in which they will bear no part or sWe will 
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Wstofv^nf Kw- ^ =®y' The wonderful 

court/ N^hve States, the splendour of theh 

the vIJa '^y Visitor to India, or even by 

^ ^ t" from visits to their capitals 

or constitute a Princes’ Court 

shn^ 'Y “ Victona Hall, where such memoriais 
f ^ collected as the Princes were willing to 
wnfribute or to l^d We might collect pictures of 
^ Princes and Chiefs. We might commemorate 
notable events in their dynasries and lives. They might 
oe willing in some cases to present us from their 
armoMies with duplicates of the large collections that 
are were contained. Spears, and battle-axes, and 
swords, shields, and horse-trappings, and coats of mail 
—these are the abundant relics, in India and elsewhere, 
chivalry. Where gifts are not found possiblCt 
D IB prepared, as is so often done by the 

Royal Family, by nobl^en, and by rich collectors in 
England, to allow a portion of their collections to appear 
on temporary loan, the lender being of course put to no 
expense,^ and his possessions being returned to him at 
the termination of such period as he himself desired. 
Whatever be our success as regards native arms, I 
enlertmn no doubt of being able to amass a first-rate 
collection of British specimens. I would propose to 
devote one gallery to a chronological illustration of the 
history of British arms in this country. I would present 
in cases a complete collection of British uniforms from 
the days of the earliest sepoys of the Company to 
modern times. From the various arsenals it will be a 


matter of ease to collect specimens of the muskets, 
carbines, and rifles, the powder-flasks and pistols, the 
swords and lances, the cannon and guns of the various 
phases of military fashion in this country. An enclosed 
verandah in the fort at Lahore is so packed at present 
with Sikh trophies that everything cannot be got inside. 
Elsewhere military trophies are lying scattered about 
unhonouted and unknown. In the same gallery I would 
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place a complete collection of British imuliiK thiil have 
been granted for service in Uiis country ami on it^ Ixtrdors; 
and here, too, I should hoiw will repose the tattered 
regimentd banners dial tell the talc of glory won, and 
pass on an inspiration to successors. 

Another very proper adjunct of the Victoria Hall 
would be a collection of models. There are mtiny 
objects of immense historic interest which we either 
cannot procure, because they have vanished, ar could not 
introduce into our galleries because of their .size and un- 
suitability. These may very fitly be rcprc-scntc-d by 
models. Such models might, for instance, be made of 
the ships that have brought European merchants and 
adventurers to India, from the ves.sel in which Vaaco da 
Gama first cast anchor in the harbour of Calicut on May 
20, 1498, to the pioneer .sk)Qp.s, a century later, of 
Captain James Lancaster and Sir Henry Middleton, and 
from them to the four-ma.sled sailing ships thni still lift 
their spars against the sunset on the iingli, ainl the 
ocean linors whose .smoking fniinols bear tiui colours <if 
the British India and the 1*. and 0 . Nor need luodeLs 
be confined to ships. Nothing brings home more 
closely tlto stories of battlefields, and si^os, and assaults, 
than well-designed models. The .storming of C.hilor 
or Gwalio^ of Bhurlpora or Scringapatam, liecomes a 
different thing to all of us, when wo have the actual 
scene reproduced in miniature before our eyes. I .shall 
certainly have placed in the gallery a mode! of old Fort 
William in Calcutta, of which I am at present engaged 
in identifying and demarcating the outlines. I remember 
when at Oxford seeing in the Bodleian Library a white 
marble model of the Calcutta Cathedral according to the 
original and uncompleted design. But why it should 
repose at Oxford instead of Calcutta I do not know. 
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“ Why, the dpgor is that you will have, not too little, 
but too much I “ I will now proceed to point out the 
sources from which these and similar objects may be 
procured. 

Two main channels of collection I have already indi- 
cated, namely, gift and loan. Many persons who would 
not be willing to part with clierished possessions might 
consent to lend them ; and, as in the Bethnal Green and 
other museums, we might perhaps hope for a succession 
of sucli favours. Nevertheless, for the bulk of our ex- 
hibits we must look to gift or purchase. Fortunately we 
already possess the admirable nucleus of such a collection 
as I have described in this place. Who can doubt that 
the fine marble statue of Warren Hastings by West- 
macott, which is now effectually concealed from public 
view in the southern portico of the Town Hall — a build- 
ing which is itself condemned— must find its way to the 
Victoria Hall ? The same may be said of Bacon’s great 
marble figure of Lord Cornwallis on the ground floor of 
the same building, a masterpiece that is now strangely 
out of place amid dusty records and -scribbling clerks. 
If tile Town Hall bo, as alleged, condemned, there arc 
other portraits and busts that might very well be train.- 
ferred to the new building. There are the pictures of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria herself and the Prince 
Consort, which I believe that she presented to the Town 
of Calcutta. There are portraits of Lords Clive and 
I-ako now hanging in dark corneis of the staircase, of 
Dr. Duff, and Uwarkanath Tagore. There are busts of 
James Prinsep and the Duke of Wellington. In the 
High Court are two pictures of Sir ElijaJi Impey, one 
by Kettle, the other by Zoffany. Perhaps the learned 
Juc^es might spare us one. The Asiatic Society, whom 
I am addressing to-night, in their plethora of treasures, 
possess no less than one bust and three pictures of their 
founder. Sir William Jones. They might like to diffuse 
his fame. Similarly, they own portraits of four Governors- 
Generai, Warren Hastings, Lord Cbrnwallis, Lord Wel- 
lesley, and Lord Minto, which are now only seen by a 
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few score of persons, and which they might Ik? willing to 
place on loan for the edificalion of a larger public. 

I may next turn to the building in which I am now 
speaking, and which was originally erected with very- 
much the same objfct, namely, a National Valhalla, as 
the new hall which we are about to raise. I do not think 
that any one will claim that it has quite succeeded in 
vindicating its initial claim. Lord Dalhousic's statue, 
which I see opposite me, originally belonged to Govern- 
ment House, and was surrendered by Sir John Lawrence 
to this building, after its completion in 1866. Separate 
funds wre raised for tlie commemoration of Havelock 
and Nicholson, and resulted in the busts of those two 
great men that wc see before us. Chantrey's beautiful 
statue of Lord Hastings, which stands in the entrance 
by which we all came in, has nothing to do with this 
building at all, for the portico in which it was placed 
was raised in Lord Amherst’s time to hold the statue, 
and the Dalhousie Institute was subsequently tnckocl on 
behind it. It will, I Uiink, be generally conceded that 
all these memorials will find a mom approjiriato and a 
more worthy home in the Victoria Hall, I may caiTy 
the same line of argument and illustration fardter. We 
have Ihiee busts of Sir T. Metcalfe in the Metcalfe Hall. 
Having bought the place for Government, I shall be 
very glad to hand over one of them to the Victoria Ilall, 
Metcalfe, the founder of a Free Press in India, ought to 
be commemorated there. Perhaps, too, wo may appeal for 
some friendly assistance to the Bar Library. There, I 
believe, are to be found, unless they have already perished, 
fourteen volumes of the manuscript notes of cases in the 
handwriting of Mr. Justice Hyde. There is his transcript 
of the evidence of Warren Hastings and Barwell at the 
trial of Nuncomar, and his entry of the order for the 
execution of that ill-fated persom I believe that there is 
in the High Court the original bond given by Bolagi 
Das to Nuncomar, which was pronounced a forgery at 
the trial. Speaking^of Warren Hastings, I ha-ve been 
told that some years ago, and I daresay still, unless they 
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have been devoured by white ants, there wci'e coAl^ed 
m the Collector's OfRce at Chittagong, of all plao^n 
the world, quite a number of official documents in the 
writing of that groat man and bearing his signature, 
with those of Francis, Barwell, Clavoring, and Monson. 
Similar documents are, I doubt not, to be found in the 
almti'a/ts or cupboards of many a district officer through- 
out the country, and could, with a little search, be re- 
covered from an oblivion which in a climate such as this 
is sooner or later synonymous with total destruction. 

I noticed a short time ago a cry of pain frdm a Madras 
pper at the idea that I might be going to indent upon 
Madras for the letters of Sir Thomas Munro. Well, and 
how does Madras show its reverence for that most in- 
teresting correspondence? By allowing it to repose in 
a dingy cupboard in the Collector’s Office at Salem. I 
have no desire to rob any place, or any society, or any 
individual, of that which may be dear to them. But I 
submit that we should at least treat Sir Thomas Munro 
bettor, for it would be difficult to treat him worse than 
his own Presidency has done, 

I have said enough, I tliink, to indicate that in this 
country, in record-rooms, in offices, and in kuUhenies, 
will bo found a plonliful mine of documentary richness. 
From the Iraixirial Library, and from the Foreign Office 
here, we may bo able to make a .substantial contribution. 
Appeals in Iho newspapers will doubtless bring to our 
knowledge the existence of many objects at present lost 
to the public view. In England I should make similar 
appeals. The India Office might be willing to restore 
to us some of the objects belonging to the Old East 
India Company which are In their possession, or to pre- 
sent us with copies or duplicates. I would myself under- 
take to write to the families, or descendants, or living 
representatives of the remarkable men whom we may 
desire to commemorate. Learned Societies might be 
willing to contribute something to us from their abund- 
ance, Finally, there is perpetually passing through the 
hands of the London dealers and auctioneers a stream of 
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memorials of the Anglo-Indian past, which 
■ctract no notice, because they do not belong to cele- 
brated collections, or because their owners ate not known 
to fame, but upon which a careful watch might be kept 
by experts appointed for the purpose. I entcrUiin no 
shadow of a doubt that, within ten yeans of tlic date 
upon which the. doom of the Victoria Hall arc oijened, 
tiierc will, unless' there be some grave and inexplicable 
relapse in public interest or in competent supervision in 
the interim, be collected therein an exhibition that will 
be the pride of all India, and that will attract vi.sitors to 
this place from all parts of the world. I should add that, 
if sufficient means are forfficoming, I would certainly 
propose adequately to endow the building, so tliat a sum 
may be annually available for adding to the contents, 
and maintaining them at a high standard of excellence, 

I have now, I trust, said enough to show both what 
the Victoria Hall will be, and what it will not be, It 
will not be a museum of antiquities, filled with undc- 
clphered inscriptions and bronsc Idols amt crumbling 
stones. It will not be an industrial museum, stocked 
with samples of grains, and timbers, and manufactures, 
It will not be an art museum, crowded with metal-warc 
of every description, with musUnii, and klnfcobs, and silks, 
with pottery, and lacquer-warc, and Kashmir shawls. It 
will not he a geological, or ethnographical, or anthropo- 
logical, or armitectural museum. M Bicse objeots are 
served by existing Institutions ; and I do not want to 
compete with or to denude any such fabric, The central 
idea of the Victoria Hall is tlmt it should be a Historical 
Museum, a National Gallery, and that alone, and that it 
should exist not for the advertisement of the present, but 
for tile commemoration of that which is honourable and 
glorious in the past Neither is it proposed to constitute 
the Victoria Hall, even while retaining its character as 
a Historical Gallery, a museum representative of all 
countries. We coqM not possibly collect the materials : 
many of them would not survive the Indian dimate, and 
the result would be an indescribable medley, which would 
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murely confuic instead of informing and slimnladng the 
senses. It is, I think, essential diat the art, the science, 
the literature, the history, tiie men, the events whidi arc 
therein commemorated must be those of India, and of 
Great Britain in India, alone. That is the whole pitli 
and marrow of the idea, and I venture to think that it 
would be most uj^wise to depart from it. 

I must remove another misconception. Inquiries 
have been addressed to me as to whether there might 
not be incorporated with this building a magnificent 
Imperial Library, where there should be collected all the 
notable works, in whatever language, that have been 
written about India, or that have been composed in the 
Indian vernaculars. The authors of these inquiries are 
pcrhap.s unaware that I have already provided for this 
object For nearly two years negotiations have been 
proceeding for the acquisition of the Metcalfe Hall and 
Its library by tlie Government They are now on the 
verge of a happy terraination. Wo propose to renovate 
and redecorate that handsome building; to transfer to 
it the whole of the imperial Library at pre.scnt deposited 
in ilic Horae Department of the Government of India ; 
and to present it with an endowment sufficient to enable 
it, within no very lengthy space of Ume, to become 
a really repre.sentallve collection of the literature that I 
have mentioned. We liave obtained, through the good 
offices of the Homo Government, the services of a most 
competent Librarian from the British Museum, and I 
hope, before I leave India, to have converted the 
Metcalfe Hall into a miniature ediUon of the Library 
and Reading Room in that great institution, a plwo 
ivhiqh shall be the haven of Indian and Anglo-Indian 
st^olars, and the nursery of writers and students.^ 
There is obidously, therefore, no need for adding a 
Library to the Victoria HaU. 

There is, however, one feature that might, I think, 
not improperly be included in the building. Like most 

1 Th» work was completes in 1902, and the new Imperial Ubraty was 
Opened l)y the Viceroy on Jennaty 1903, 
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ainictufes of a similar character in Eiimpc, it ahouli) 
orobably possess a really Sne hall, distinct Irom the hall 
Lt is especially dedicated to the Queen. Such a hall 
might be used for the Chapters of the Indian Orders, fur 
j great durbar, or for any other ceremonial function, 
Jin oi^n might be placed at one end for concerts and 
choral performances. Upon occasions it might .supply t 
fljeeting-ground for the public, much in the same way ai 
tbe Banqueting Hall is used at Madras. As time passes 
5J,, benefactors might adorn this Hall with pictures or 
flescoes, and with die statues of princes and great men. 
I may add that in the future I hope that the leading 
Chiefs may be seen at Calcutta more frequently than 
in the past. I have for some time been in negotiation 
lot the purchase of Hastings House, the old country 
residence of Warren Hastings, at Alipore ; and if this 
transaction be satisfactorily concluded, I propose to 
utilise the house, which is a fine building, quite apart 
from its historical associations, for the occB.sioiial oni«r» 
^nmont of the Princes, who are always so lavish in 
their hospitality to the Viceroy, as the guests of tha 
(iivetnment of India in Calcutta,' 

A few details only remain to be noticed. It is toe 
early as yet to speak about the style of a building, whor 
the money has not yet been subscribed with which it ii 
to be raisd. That will have to be settled, as will most 
of the other points that I have raised, by a representative 
Committee later on. There will probably, however, be 
general agreement that it should be built of the best and 
most solid material, white marble for choice, and that it 
must be so constructed as to resist the deteriorating 
influences of a tropical climate. There must be unity 
design in the plan, but scope must be left for later 
generations to add to the anginal structure should the 
occasion arise. It has already been announced that 

» Thepurehue ™ conehded, aod a. nmntiar ot IntUan Prinas mJ 
jhBtrious EMSB (siidi »s «e Prime Minister rf HepiJ, the Hrit-Amareni 
oEAManistm, and 8ie lashi Limi of Tibel) were snbsequraav mtw. 

tsined as State gotsta in the renovated Hastings Housif. 
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it is proposed to inscribe, in a prominent place in the 
building, the names of all subscribers of half a lakh and 
upwards. When the collection has been made, cheap 
but full guide-books will bo prepared both in English 
and in the vernacular, so as to tell the visitor where to 
go, and what it is that ho is about to see. Finally, the 
surrounding space will be converted into a beautiful 
garden, which, with due regard to the flowerbeds and 
lawns, should be accessible to all, and will be a joy and 
delight to the town. 

Such i.s the scheme of the Victoria Hall, as it presents 
itself to me, assisted by the able advice of the numerous 
authorities and scholars whom I have consulted. I hope 
to have .shown you that it will not be a merely senti- 
mental creation, but that it will have a most utilitarian 
aspect as well. There is no more practical or business- 
like emotion than patriotism. I believe that this 
building will give to all who enter it, whether English 
or Indians, a pride in their countey, in addition to 
reminding them of the veneration that all alike entertain 
for the groat Sovereign in whoso honour it was built. I 
believe that it will teach more history and better history 
than a .studyful of books. I believe that it will appeal 
to the poor people just as directly as to the rich f and 
that they will wander, wondering perhaps, but interested 
and receptive, through its halls. Lastly, I believe that 
it will do much to bind together the two races whom 
Providence, for its mysterious ends, has associated in the 
administration of this great Empire, and whose fusion 
has been so immeasurably enhanc^ by the example, 
the wisdom, and the influence of Queen Victoria. 
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ARMY TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, SIMLA 

A MBEUKO of the Army Temperance Association was held at 
Sintia on June 6 , 1901. The Viceroy presided, and thus 
addressed the meeting; — 

I am glad to sec so many officers and soldiers present 
here to-day, because, after all, the subject oh whieti I am 
about to speak is 0110 connected exclusively tvilh the 
Army. At the same time, I am glad to sec suclt a large 
attendance of the outside public, both bccntasc it sliow.s 
an interest in the Army, and also because Temperance 
is a matter in which, independently of the particular 
profession to which we belong, we all of us ought to feel 
an interest. I propose to address this audience in as 
plain and simple language as 1 can command. There 
may be some, perhaps, who will say that 1 have no right 
to address yOu at all. In the first place, I am a eivilTau 
speaking to soldiers who may be supposed to Imow 
their own business much betto than any outsider can 
teach them. Secondly, I am a non-abstainer speaking 
on behalf of a society whose main principle is that of 
total abstinence. And yet, on both points, I think ttiat 
I have a good answer to give. Under the law which 
regulates toe Government of this country, too supreme 
authority over the Array in India is vested in the 
Governor-General in Coundl ; and the Governor-General 
in Council is, as you know, the rather imposing name 
that is g^ven to a small number of distinguished gentle- 
46 
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men, over whose proceedings and deliberations, I, as 
Viceroy, have the honour to preside. I conceive, there- 
fore, tlut there is no one, except perhaps the Com- 
inaiider-in-Chief, who has a greater right to bo mtereated 
in the reputation and honour of the Army — and believe 
me, its reputation is bound up in its sobriety— than the 
head of tlie Government. Everything that concerns its 
moral character, its discipline, and that which is the 
result of these two, namely, its efficiency, must be a 
vital interest to those who are connected with the 
administration of this great country: and I would not 
give much for a Viceroy who, bwause he was not a 
soldier himself, therefore dismissed the Army, or the 
welfare of the Army, as beneath his concern. 

On the second point, as to whether a non-abstainer 
has any right to advocate temperance, I have even less 
hesitation in pronouncing. Temperance, in the strict 
mcanit^ of the term, he Is the very man best qualified 
to advocate; since he is only preaching what he en- 
deavours to practise. But whore then, you may say, 
does total abstinence come in, and how can he get up 
and siMak on behalf of a .society which urges its racmbei-s 
to taae the pledge? Well, I think that I can answer 
that too. Why docs the Army Temperance Association 
urge its members, or, at any rate, the bulk of its members, 
to sign the pledge of total abstinence? It is because it 
knows very well tliat for the class of man to whom it 
appeals total abstinence is the only road, or, at any rate, 
the shortest and straightest road, to temperance. This 
is true of the young soldier fresh out from home, 
ignorant of the life and the temptations of this country, 
whom the Association endeavours to capture before ho 
has yielded to pernicious example, and has gone astray. 
It is true of the confirmed toper who can only be converted 
to sobriety by a violent physical and moral wrench. It is 
useless to take the drunkard and ask him to go back by 
ea^ stages of moderate drinking to self-discipline and 
self-control. He is powerless to do it, A ina.n cannot 
suddenly begin to do in moderation that which he is 
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accustomed to do in excess. If he is to be xyrested 
from his bad habits, it can only be by a determination 
to put the evil thing from him, not, so to spciik, in pints 
or in driblets, but altogether. That is why the pledge is 
a necessary thing for him. _ And, thirdly, there is the 
man of high character, himse’lf either free from tempta- 
tion or having conquered it, who feels that he can better 
set an example to his comrades by taking the pledge 
himself. For all these classes total abstinence is the 
best, and for some the only available, prescription ; and 
so it is that a man who does not practise it himself, 
because in the conditions of his life ho has not found the 
need, may yet with perfect consistency .stand up and 
plead its cause to his fellow-countrymen. 

Before I turn to the question of drinking in the Army, 
I should like to say one word about the position of the 
British soldier in India. I daro8.ay that there are some 
soldiers who think that the conditions of their life arc 
imperfectly understood by civilians, and that insulliclunt 
allowance la made for their circumstanoos and surround- 
ings. I do not think that this is at all widely the case, 
I realise as iblly as it is possible to do that the British 
soldier does not always have a good time of it in this 
country. He is in a climate very different from that to 
which ho is accustomed, and, in the plains in summor, 
exceedingly trying. He is often in a very confined 
locality. He has not the fun, and games, and amuse- 
ments, and society, to which he is accustomed at home. 
There is apt to be a good deal of monotony about his 
life. He lives perhaps in stuffy and ill-lighted barracks, 
where on the hot n^hts he can scarcely get a breath of 
air. If he leaves the lines there is nothing but the 
native bazar with its low temptations to attract him. I 
make, and I think that we should all make, full allow- 
ance for the^ conditions. They are partly responsible 
ffar the drinking and the other wrong deeds that occur. 
For my own part, I would like to alleviate tliera to the 
best of my power. There is no subject in which I have 
taken greater interest, since I have been in India, than 
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in that of the improved ventilation and lighting of 
^ barracks, I have insisted on forcing it to the front, and in 
causing ail sorts of experiments to be made. Sir Edwin 
Collen was strongly with me on the matter ; and so, I 
have reason to know, are the present Military Member 
and the Coraraander-in-Chief. I look forward to the 
time, and am doing my best to hurry it on, when every 
barrack in India shall be lighted by electricity, and when 
the punkahs shall be pulled by the same motive power ; 
and I believe that if this scheme were to cost half a 
crore of rupees or more, it would be money well laid 
out, in the improved health and contentment of the men, 
and in the diminution of one of the most frequent causes 
of collision between soldiers and natives.' It is from 
exactly the same point of view that I welcome the 
institution of the rooms and of tlie work of the Army 
Temperance Association. I have seen them at Deolali 
— ^where I must say they were so attractive as almost to 
tempt me to regret that I am not a soldier myself— and 
I have also seen them at other places on my tours. But 
I would like to see them made even brighter and more 
attractive than they are. I would like to wean men 
away from tlie perilous attractions of the canteen, with 
its now of conversation, and jollity, and drink, all lead- 
ing to excitement, and apt to culminate in excess, by 
providing them with something which is just as good 
for their appetites, much belter for their morals, and 
incomparably superior for their health. I hope, there- 
fore, to have shown you that the powers that be in India, 
to use a familiar phrase, do not turn a blind eye upon 
the British soldier in this country, but that they have his 
interest and welfare at heart 

Temperance or intemperance in the British Army — 
at whidiever side of the shield you like to look — ^has 
passed through many phases. We remember the stories 
of the soldiers with whom the Duke of Wellington fought 
many of his great battles. There was,not much temper- 

* This policy has been accepted by the Government of India, and is 
being ateadily canied into exeendon. 
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atice Of sobriety among them. They were drawn from 
a low class of the population, and in tliose days the 
extraordinary and grotesque illusion prevailed -to which 
all subsequent experience has given the lie — that the 
hardest drinker was also the best fighting man. The 
Duke of Wellington as good as said so on many occa- 
sions, and he was always altamating between respect for 
the bravery of the men who won his battles and disguiit 
at their vices. We have long ago got away from all 
that; and you have not had a single Commander of 
recent times who would not tell you that the hard- 
drinking soldier is not merely a moral disgrace, but a 
military danger. Read what Lord Roberts said aljout 
our men in South Africa. They were sober there by 
compulsion, perhaps, as well as by choice, for the drink 
was not to be had : and they comported themselves like 
heroes and gentlemen. It was only when they got back 
that Lord Roberts feared they would fall below the Ugh 
standard that they had observed in tho field, because of 
the temptations to drink that were pressed upon them at 
home. Accordingly, we have passed as I say into a 
phase of life, in which every one admits that the .sober 
soldier is a better man than the intoxicated soldier, tho 
moderate drmker than the hard-drinker, and I daresay 
the total abstainer the best of all. No one will deny 
that. But we cannot stop_ there. We have only got so 
far to an abstract admission ; we must translate R into 
concrete fact It is not the slightest use for any of u.s 
to indulge in these platonic aphorisms, and then to think 
that our work is over. It is no good for the speakers on 
this platform to say how much better the British Army 
is nowadays than it was in the days of Talavera or 
Waterloo, and to think that this is an end of the whole 
business, and that nothing more need be done. It is no 
good either for the soldiers from Jutogh or anywhere 
else to applaud the excellent sentiments to which we all 
treat them, and th^n to walk back and drown it all in a 
too liberal participation in the joys of the regimental 
canteen, 
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No, wo have to face facts and not to delude ourselves 
either with sentiment or with figures ; for if there is one 
thing that is sometimes capable of being even more 
fallacious than sentiment, it is figures. Therefore I 
decline to say that all is well, because at an earlier 
period of our history it was worse ; and I refrain from 
quoting the statistics of crime, or the returns of the 
orderly room, lest I should be lulled into thinking that 
because they illustrate the growing advance of temper- 
ance, therefore the battle has been won. That is not the 
case. The crime returns are neither the sole test nor an 
infallible test, and the Commanding Officer who thinks 
that because he can show a clean sheet in tWs respect, 
there is no excessive drinking going on in his regiment, 
is often living in a fool’s paradise. Let us recognise, and 
let this Society recognise, that, even if crimes resulting 
from drink diminish, as I hope and believe that they do, 
there are still far too many; that, if cases of “drunk 
and disorderly " arc fewer, they ought to be fewer still ; 
and that there are in every re^ment a large number, too 
large a number, of men who take more than they should, 
who habitually drink hard, even if they arc not con- 
victed of intoxication, and who arc constantly on the 
brink of success, even if they do not actually step 
over it. 

I had some official figures given me the other day, 
which showed that in one British regiment in India, in 
the month of April last, where the total number of men, 
exclusive of patients in hospitals and members of this 
Association, was 380, the amount of beer consumed was 
nearly 130 hogsheads. Now this meant an average 
daily consumption of 2J quarts for every man ; and 
when you remember that among the 380 must have been 
several men who only drank in moderation, you will 
see that there must have been a certain number in the 
regiment who drank much more than was good for them, 
These are the men, therefore, that this Association 
ought to try and get within its mesh. We want to 
stop not merely gross excess, leading to crime, but steady 
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drinking, leading lo disordered faculties, iuid nhyaical 
and moral decline. I believe that if every (’ounnanding 
Officer in India were told that he him.self would bt! 
judged by the sobriety of his rogiraenl, ami that a 
flourishing canteen fund would be looked itiwn as a 
mark of a bad Colonel, it would bo a most excellent 
thing; and I respectfully present this .sugge.stion, for 
what it is worth, to the Commander-in-Chief. 

There is only one other point of view from which I 
desire to plead the cause of the Association, and to 
appeal to the officers and soldiers of the British Army 
in India. It is a wider, and, in my opinion, a higher 
standpoint. What, I would ask, are we all here for — 
every one of us, from the Viceroy at the head of the 
official hierarchy to the latest joined British private in 
barracks ? We are not here to draw our pay, and do 
nothing, and have a good time, Wc are not here 
merely to wave the British flag. Wo are here bccau.se 
Providence has, before all the world, laid a solemn dut^ 
upon our shoulders ; and that duty i.s to hold this 
country by justice, and righlcousne.ss, and good will, and 
to set an example to its people. You may say why 
should we set an example, and what example have wo 
to set ? Well, I daresay that wo have ranch lo learn as 
well as to teach. It would be arrogant to pretend the 
contrary, 1 feel myself that never a day of my life 
passes in India in which I do not absorb more than I 
can possibly give out. But we have come here with a 
civilisation, an education, and a morality which wc arc 
vain enough, without disparagement to others, to think 
the heat that have ever been seen ; and wc We been 
placed, by the power that ordains all, in the seats of the 
mighty, with the fortunes and the future of this great 
continent in our hands. There never was such a 
responsibility. In the whole world there is no such 
duty. That is why it behoves every one of us, great 
or small, who belong to the British race in this country, 
to set an example. The man who sets a bad example 
is untrue to his own country. The man who sets a good 
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one, is doing his duty by this. But how can the drunkard 
set an example, and what is the example that he sets ? 
And what sort of example too is set by the ofBcer who 
winks at drunkenness instead of treading it under fool? 
It is no answer to me to say that the native sometimes 
gets intoxicated in his way just as the British soldier 
does in his. One man's sin is not another man’s excuse. 
Where are our boasted civilisation and our superior 
ethics if we cannot see that what is degrading in him is 
more degrading in us ? If we are to measure our own 
responsibility by that of the millions whom we rule, what 
becomes of our right to rule and our mission ? It is, 
therefore, officers and soldiers, not on mere pounds of 
abstract virtue, nor for the sake of the discipline and the 
reputation of the Army, nor even for your own individual 
good alone, that I huve stood here this afternoon to plead 
the cause of temperance in the ranks ; but because the 
British name in India is in your hands just as much as 
it is in mine, and because, It rests with you, before God 
and your feiiow-men, to preserve it from sully or 
reproach. 



VALEDICTORY 


DINNER GIVEN BY UNITED SERVICE CLUB, 
SIMLA 

On September 30, ipoji ibc metnbers el llti* Uitited Service 
Club, Simla, entertained the Viceroy ftl a farewell dhiiier. 
The audience comprised the largest and most representative 
collection of Civil and Military OEms whieh had ever gathered 
together in the Oub. In response to the toast of his health 
proposed by Mr, Hewett, I’tusidenl of the Club, latril Ciir/nn 
spoke as follows 1— 

I desire to thank the members of this Club for the 
disidnguished compliment that they have [taicl to me in 
inviting me to be their guest at this dinner to-night, and 
also lot the large and, as _ I believe, unexampled 
numbers that have collected within this room to do me 
honour. I have listened with much gratitude, though 
not without a good deal of compunction, to the kind 
remarks that have fallen from the lips of the -Chairman, 
Mr. Hewett I feel it is my good fortune that the task 
of proposing my health on this parting occasion should 
have fallen to Im hands. For in one capacity or another 
Mr. Hewett has been one of my foremost colleagues 
during the last seven years, and if he can speak, as he 
has dcuje^ of that which has been atteiipted and in part 
accomplished, the compliment is all the greater because 
of the man who i^ers it Them was one remark in 
Mr. Hewett’s speech by which I could not M to be 
personally touched! and that was the sentence in which he 
, 294 
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spoke of Lady Curzon as my comtade. It is true that, 
iti the arduous and, as he remarked, isolated position 
which the Viceroy of India is compelled to occupy, 
he is sustained by the solace of those who are nearest 
and dearest to him. In this way my work has been 
lightened by the influences that have always been at my 
side. _ The part which India fills in the memory and 
affections of Lady Curzon is not inferior to that which 
she occupies in my own ; and when we have left this 
country my heart will not alone be left behind, but a 
considerable portion of hers will be here also. 

I do not stand here to-night to discuss controversial 
topics. They will work out to their appointed issue by 
processes which we cannot discern — or at any rate cannot 
at present discern. History will write its verdict upon 
them with uneirlng pen, and we need not to-night antici- 
pale the sentence. I stand here rather as one who has 
laboured and wrought amongst you to the best of his 
ability through these long and stirring years, and who 
rises for the la.st lime to address the comrades who have 
shared his toil, and, if he has anywhere conquered, have 
caiabicd him lo conquer. I cannot approach such a task 
without emotion, and I cannot feel sure of being able to 
discharge It with credit. 

Mr. Howett, as I have said, referred to the position of 
peculiar isolation in which the Viceroy stands. I prefer 
rather in what I have to say to-night to turn my atten- 
tion to those aspects of his work which bring him into 
contact with others. The relation of the Viceroy to the 
Services in India is one of a peculiar and unexampled 
description. He is over them, but not of them. He is 
not attached to them, as a party politician in England is 
to his party, by the ties of long fellow service in a 
common cause. His link with them is one of offidal 
rank, not of personal identity, and it is limited to a few 
years at the most, instead of being spread over a lifetime, 
He is almost invariably, from the nature of the case, a 
stranger bought out from England, and placed for a 
short time in supreme charge. I have always thought it 
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a remarkable thing in these drcumsliinces, and a proof 
of the loyalty and devotion to duly which is the instinct 
of Englishmen — that the Indian services should extend 
to the Viceroy the fidelity and the support which they do. 

In my own case my feeling for the Indian Services was 
formed and was stated many years before I came to this 
country as Viceroy, and I cannot be suspected therefore 
of any afterthought in declaring it now. When I brought 
out my book about Persia more than thirteen years ago 
—having written it in the main in the interests of Indian 
defence — I dedicated it to the Civil and Military Services 
in India, and on the title-page I spoke about them in 
language which representai my profound conviction 
then, and represents it still. You may imagine, there- 
fore, with what pride I found myself placed at the head 
of tiiose services seven year.? ago, ana given the oppor- 
tunity of co-opetating for great end.s with such strenuous 
and expert allies. It will aiway.s, I think, remain the 
greatest recollection of my public life that for this not 
inconsiderable period I was pormillcd to pro.sido over the 
most efficient and the most high-minded public service 
which I believe to exist in the world, 

Our oIBeial generations in India move so quickly, 
prticularly in the higher ranks, that a Viceroy who has 
been here for seven years ends by finding Itiraseif the 
dyiin of the official hierarchy, and feels that he is old 
almost before he has ceased to be young. Such has 
been my own experlenca Though the Viceroy has 
only six colleagues in his Cabinet or Council, lately 
raised to seven, the normal duration of whose office is 
five years, I have served with no fewer than twenty 
councillors in my time. In the ten local Governments, 
I have 'co-operated with nearly thirty Governors, Lieu- 
tenant-Governors, and Chief Commissioners. Perhaps, 
therefore, I may claim an exceptional right to speak. 
It does Indeed seem to me a remarkable thing that work 
pursued under the conditions of pressure which have 
characterised our re&nt activities, and with responsible 
agents so varied, so important, and so numerous, should 
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have lx;i'n canied on wilh m much smoothness and good 
feeling, and, if I may speak for tlie treatment whi^ I 
have personally received, wiUi such generous considera- 
tion and warmth of personal regard. I venture to assert, 
not ns a boast or a.s a compliment, but as a fact, that 
there has never been a time when the relations between 
the Siiprome Government and the heads of the local 
Governments have been so free from friction or so har- 
monious. In old volumes of our Proceedings, which it 
has been my duty to study at midnight hours, I have 
sometimes come across peppery letters or indignant 
remonstrances, and have seen the spectacle of infuriated 
proconsuls strutting up and down the stage. We now 
live, not in the Iron or Stone Age, when implements of 
this description were at any rate figuratively in constant 
use, but ill the age of Milk and Honey, when we all sit 
down together to devour the grapes of Eshcol, by which 
1 mean the siirplusca Umt arc provided for us by the 
Fiiiaiin* 1 JqiartraoiU, Even that department has ceased 
to bo a nightraai'c to live good as well as a terror to the 
ovil, mid has assumt'd an urbanity in harmony witlr the 
spirit of the timu. No doubt tlicse results are partially 
duo, as I have hinted, to the more prosperous circum- 
staua's through which wo have been passing, and to the 
greater devolution of financial responsibility upon local 
Governraent.s that we have carried out. But they also 
reflect a positive desire on our part to be everywhere on 
the best of terms with the local Governments and their 
heads, and to avoid nagging ratcrfcrcnco and petty over- 
ruling : and they have everywhere been met by loyally 
and a friendly co-operation on their part which I should 
like to take this opportunity to acknowle^e, and which 
have made the relations between the Viceroy and the 
Governors and lire Lieutenant-Governors with whom he 
has served one of the most agreeable episodes of my terra 
of ofiScc. 

I am not one of those who hohj^the view that local 
Goveinments are hampered in their administration by 
excessive centralisation or that any great measures of 
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devolution would produce better lusulth. _ In ^o fur 
there has been centralisation in the past it has tjoun in 
the main because, under the quinquennial contract system, 
the local Government had not the means with which to 
extend themselves, and there cannot bo much autonomy 
where there ai'e not financial resources. Now that we 
have substituted pemanent agreements for the termin- 
able financial ^reements, and have placed the local 
Governments in funds, they can proceed with internal 
development with as much freedom as can bo desired. 
I am not in favour of removing altogether or even of 
slackening the central control: for I believe that with 
due allowance for the astonishing diversity of local con- 
ditions, it is essential that there should be certain uniform 
principles running through our entire administration, 
and that nettling could be worse cither for India or for 
British dominion in India than that the country should 
be split up into a number of sepamte and rival units, 
very mudi like the Austro- 1 nmgarian Empire in 
Europe, where the independent factors arc only held 
togetter bv the nexus of a single crown. The various 
inquiries that have boon amducled into adininiatraliou 
in my time, notably into Education, Fatnino, Irrigation, 
and Police, have shown how easy it is for central 
principles to he forgotten, and for indilTorencc at head- 
quarters to breed apathy and want of system lower 
down. I believe therefore in a strong Government of 
India gathering into Its own hand and controlling all the 
reins. But I would ride local Governments on the snaffle, 
and not on the curb ; and I would do all in our power to 
consult their feelings, to enhance their dignity, and to 
stimulate their sense of responsibility and power. The 
head of a local Administrahon in India possesses great 
initiative and an authority which is scarcely understood 
out of India. Sometimes in the past these prerogatives 
have been used to develop dissension, and the Supreme 
Government has, a^^ I am told, scarcely been on speak- 
ing terms with some of its principal lieutenants. I have 
been lucky in escaping all such expetlencea ; and every 
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Governor, IJeutenaut-Govcrnov, or Chief, Commissioner 
whom I Irave known has exerted himself with equal 
loyalty to conform to the general policy rather than to 
pursue his own. 

This, however, is rather a digression into which I have 
wandered, and I must get back to my subject at the 
point Hi which 1 loft it. Even more than with the heads 
of local Governments have I necessarily been brought 
into contact with my own colleagues in the Government 
of Iitdia. I speak primarily of the Members of Council, 
and .secondarily of the Secretaries to Government. 
Never let it be forgotten that die Government of India is 
governed not by an individual but by a Committee. 
No important act can be taken without the assent of a 
majority of that Committee. In practice this cuts both 
ways. It is tlie tendency in India as elsewhere, but 
much more in India than anywhere else that I have 
known, to identify the acts of Government with the head 
of the administration. The Viceroy is constantly spoken 
of n.s though he and ho alone wore the Government. 
Thw i.s of course unju.st to his colleagues, who ai’e equally 
responsible with hira.seir, and very often deserve the 
credit which he unfairly obtains. On the other hand, it 
is somcllmos unfair to him ; for lie may have to bear 
the entire responsibiiily for administrative acts or 
policies which were participated in and perhaps originated 
bylhem, In lhc.se rather diflicuit circumstances, which 
perhaps work out on the whole in a fair equation, it is a 
consolation to me to reflect- and this Is the only Cabinet 
secret tliat I am going to divulge—tbal during my 
.seven years of ofBcc, there has not been a single im- 
portant question, whether of intornal or external politics, 
in which the Government of India have not been ab- 
solutely unanimous, unless you except the last of all, 
where tho unanimity was scarcely broken. I Wieve this 
to be unexampled in the history of Indian admiiustration. 
In the previous records of Indian government I have 
often come across sparring matches between the illustrious 
combatants, and contentious Minutes used to be fired off 
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like grape-shot at the bead of the Secretary of Slate. I 
can only recall three occasions in which a Minute lii.s- 
aeiiting from the decision of the majority of the Council 
has been sent home in the whole of my time. I venture 
to think that with a Council representing .so many 
different interests and points of view, thi.s indicates a 
very remarkable and gratifying unity. Certainly it has 
not been purchased by any .sacrifice of independent 
judgment The Viceroy has no moro weight in his 
Council than any individual member of it What it 
does show is that the Government of India, in approach- 
ing the work of reconstruction and reform with which 
we have charged ourselves, has been inspired by a single 
spirit, and has pursued a common aim. I recall with 
pride that in every considerable undertaking we have 
Men an absolutely united boiiy, united not merely in 
identity of opinion but in a common enthusiasm ; and on 
this parting occasion it may bo permissible for me to say, 
both of .the dlslinguishod civilians and the eminent 
soldiers with whom it has been my privilege to serve, that 
I thank them with a gratitude which it would be im- 
possible to exaggerate for a co-operation tliat has con- 
verted the years of toll into years of honourable pleasure, 
and that will always remain one of the hapinest recollec- 
tions of my life. 

Then I turn to the Secretaries to Government, 
those faithful and monumental workers who dig in the 
mounds of the past and excavate the wisdom of our 
ancestors, who prepare our cases for us and write our 
official letters and despatches, and generidly keep us all 
from going wrong. I have served with many Secretaries 
to Governments in my time, and I do not believe ihat in 
any administration in the world is the standard of 
trained intelligence or devotion to duty in the rank and 
class of service which they represent so uniformly high. 
My consolation in thinking of them is that a better 
reward than my poor thanks lies before them. As they 
gradnalfy blossom into Chief Commissioners and Lieu- 
tenant-Governors and Members of Council they will earn 
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the fuller recognition to which they are entitled, and in 
my retirement I shall for years to come have the pleasure 
of seeing the higher posts of Indian administration filled 
by men with whom I have been privileged to work, and 
of whose capacity for the most responsible office I have 
liad such abundant opportunity to convince myself. 
Some paper at home said the other day that I had not 
founded a school. There was no need to do that, for it was 
here already. But I have assisted to train one, and if the 
tests have sometimes been rather exacting, I may perhaps 
say in self-defence that I have never imposed upon others 
a burden which I was not willing to accept myself. 

What I have said of Membms and Secretaries is not 
less true of the officers who have served under them in 
the Departments of Government. When I came to 
Simla I observed that I regarded this place as the work- 
shop of tlic administration, and such indeed during the 
last few years I believe that it has truly been, It was 
flufko who remarked in one of his speeches that there is 
one .sight that is neveh seen in India, and that is the 
grey head of an Englishman. As I look about me I 
begin to think that we must live in a rather different and 
degenerate age, and 1 am not sure that a certain guilty 
consciousncs.s does not steal over my mind. I must 
confess that I have heard it whispered that Simla has 
acquired in recent times an unenviable reputation for 
Stmdness and sobriety, and I believe that invidious 
epithets have even been applied to the hospitable and 
once light-hearted institution in which I am now privileged 
to te entertained. Must I offer an apology for fliis 
alleged falling off from the standards of the past? No, 
I do nothing of the sort. I do not allow for a moment 
that we have pursued duty at the cost of the amenities 
of life. I most certainly have not done so. We have 
all had our hours of gaiety and ease at Simla, and very 
pleasant they have been. But we have certainly set work 
before play ; we have spent more tinjp in school than out 
of it ; and for my own part I believe that an incalculable 
benefit has been conferred upon the entire service by the 
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example of those public servants who iiswl lu lie accuseii 
of idling away their time in tl\e hills, but who now made 
up for the refreshings altitude at wliich they labour by the 
arduous and unremitting character of the labour itself. 
Wc have finally killed the fallacy, perhajw never true at 
all, and certainly least of all true now, that the summer 
capital of Government is a place whore it is all summer 
and not much government ; and if a Royal Commission 
were sent round to investigate the factories of the 
Empire, I should await witti perfect equ.tnimity the 
place that Simla would occupy in its report. 

There is one error against which I think that we 
ought very particularly to be on our guard. I .should 
not like any of us, because wc happen to be at the 
headquarters of Government, to delude ouaselves into 
thinking that we are the only people or even tlte 
principal people who ran the Indian machine, it 
would be quite untrue. India may bo governed from 
Sinaia or Calcutta; but it is administered from the 
plains. We may issue iho orders mid correct the mis- 
takes ; but the rank and file of the Anny arc elsewhere, 
and if we make the plans of battle, they fight them. 
Let me not forfeit this opportunity of c-xpresslng ray 
feelings towards the entire Civil Service of India for 
the loyal oo-opetatlon that I have received from them. 
At the beginning I believe that they thought me rather 
a disturbing element in the economy of Indian official 
•existence. But when they saw that my iiitcre.sts wore 
their interests and theirs mine- -because there Is no one 
who is so much benefited by increased efficiency in 
administration as the administrator himself— they gave 
me every assistance in their power ; and no one is more 
sincerely conscious than myself that if success ha.s 
anywhere been obtained it has not been in the Secre- 
tariat alone but in the District Office, in the Court, and 
I would even add in the fields. What is ffie secret of 
success in the Indi^ services, civil and military alike f 
It lies, not in systems or ruiesy not even exclusively in 
training or education. It consists in the man. If 
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revenue assessments are to be fair and equitable to the 
people, it will not bo because of the Resolutions which 
the Government of India have issued to regulate them, 
but because a sympathetic Settlement Officer has been 
sent to carry them ouL If one division or district is 
discontented and another tranquil, it will usually be 
because one has the wrong man at the head and the 
other the right one. If one young Chief degenerates 
into extravagance or dissipation, while another develops 
into a statesman and a ruler of men, it will probably be 
found that the former has had a weak Political Officer or 
an incompetent tutor, while the other has been in strong 
and capable hands. If one regiment is efficient, while 
another is soft or has a bad record, look to the Com- 
manding Officer, and you will commonly find the clue. 
Therefore I say in India, as elsewhere, bat most of all 
in India, — Give me the roan, the best that England can 
produce, the best that India can ti'ain. To every head 
of an Indian Administration, to every chief of an office, 
I would say : Pick out the best men ; run them to the 
front ; give them their chance. That is the whole secret 
of administration. I have said a hundred times, and I 
say it again, that there is no service in the world where 
ability and 'character — and character quite as much as 
abili^ — are more sure of their reward than the Indian 
service. Nothing can keep them down, for they arc the 
pivot and fulcrum of our rule. So long as we can 
continue to send to this country the pick of the youth of 
our own, so long as they are inspired by high standards 
of life and conduct, so long as each officer, civil or 
military, regards himself in his own sphere as the local 
custodian of British honour and the local representative 
of the ,* British name, we are safe and India is safe 
also. For the good man makes other men good, the 
efficient officer spreads efficiency about him, and the 
sympathetic officer diffuses an atmosphere of loyalty 
and contentment 

Perhaps I may be allowed to interpolate a word in 
this place about the particular branch of the service of 
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which I have been more especially the hoail-~I allude to 
the Political Department. The Viceroy, as taking th« 
Foreign Office under his personal charge, has a greater 
responsibility for the officers of that Department than 
of any other. A good Political is a type of officer 
difficult to train. Indeed training by itself will never 
produce him. For there arc required in addition 
qualities of tact and ilexibility, of moral fibre and 
gentlemanly bearing, which are an instinct tathev than 
an acquisition. The public at large hardly realises what 
the Political may be called upon to do. At one moment 
he may be grinding in the Foreign Office, at another he 
may be required to stiffen the administration of a back- 
ward Native State, at a third he may be presiding over 
a of unruly tribesmen on the frontier, at a fourth 
he may be demarcating a boundary amid the wilds of 
Tibet or the sands of Seistan, There Is no more varied 
or responsible service in the world than the Political 
Department of the Government of India,' and right 
well have I been served in it, from the mature and 
experienced officer who handles a Native Chief willi 
velvet glove, to tlm young military political who packs 
up his trunk at a moment’s notice and goes off to 
Arabia or Kurdistan. I commend the Political Depart- 
ment of the Government of India to all who like to 
know the splendid and varied work of which Eiiglishmeu 
are capable : and I hope that tlie time may never arise 
when it will cease to draw to itself the best abilities and 
the finest characters that the services in India can 
produce. 

1 have been speaking so far of the agents with whom 
1 have been permitted to work. Let me add, if I may, 
a few words about the work itself. If I were asked to 
sum it up in a single word, I would say “ Efficiency." 
That has been our gospel, the keynote of our adminis- 
tration. I remember once reading in a native news- 
paper which was atj^king me very bitterly the sentence 
— “ As for Lord Curzon, he cares for nothing but 
efficiency.* Exactly, but I hardly think that when I am 
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gone this is an epitaph of which I need feel greatly 
ashamed. There were three respects in which a sliort 
experience taught me that a higher level of efficiency 
under our administration was demanded. The first was 
in the despatch of business. Our methods were very 
dignified, our procedure very elaborate and highly 
organised, but the pace was apt to be the reverse of 
speedy. I remember in my first year settling a case 
that had been pursuing the even tenour of its way 
without, as far as I could ascertain, exciting the surprise 
or ruffling the temper of an individual for sixty-one 
years. I drove my pen like a stiletto into its bosom. 

I buried it with exultation, and I almost danced upon 
the grave. I really think that not merely the new 
rules that we have adopted, but the new principles that 
are at work, have done a great deal to assist the despatch 
of business : and I hope that there may not be any 
backsliding or relapse in the futui'e. It was one of John 
Lawrence’s sayings that procrastination is the thief of 
efficiency as well as of time and though I would not 
say that an administration is good in proportion to its 
pace, I would certainly say that it cannot be good if it 
is habitually and needlessly slow. 

Our second object was the overhauling of our exist- 
ing machinery, which had got rusty and had run down. 
There is scarcely a department of the Government or a 
branch of the Service which we have not during the last 
few years explored from top to bottom, improving the 
conditions of service, where they were obsolete or in- 
adequate, formulating a definite programme of policy or 
action, and endeavouring to raise the standard and the 
tone. And, thirdly, we had to provide new machinery 
to enable India to grapple with new needs. Perhaps 
there is nothing which tlU public has shown so general 
an inability to understand as the fact that a new world 
of industry and enterprise and social and economic 
advance is dawning upon India. Nw continents and 
islands leap above the horizon as they did before the 
jiavigators of the Elizabethan age. But if I am right, 
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if agriculture and irrigation and commerce ami iiidnalO' 
have great and unknown fiitures before them, then 
Government, which in this country is nearly everything, 
must be ready with the appliances to ciiabic it to slrape 
and to direct these new forms of expansion. You 
cannot administer India according to modern standard-s, 
but on the old lines. Some people talk as though, 
when we aeate neyr d^artments and posts, wc arc 
merely adding to the burden of Government, No, wo 
are doing nothing of the sort The burden of Govern- 
ment is being added to by tendencies and forces outside 
of ourselves which we are powerless to resist, but not 
powerless to control. We are merely providing the 
mectonism to cope with it Of course we must not be 
blind to the consideration that progress Is not a mere 
matter of machinery alone— and that life and tlic 
organisation of life are very different things. There Is 
always a danger of converting an efficient staff into a 
bureaucracy, and, while perfecting the Inslruraents, of 
ignoring the free play of natural forces. Against that 
tendency I would implore all those who are engaged in 
Work in India to be peculiarly on their guard. For it 
may be aaid of reforms everywhere, and hero perhaps 
most of all, that that which is contrary to nature i.s 
doomed to perish, and that which is organic will alone 
survive. 

I am afraid, however, that I am becoming too 
philosophic for the dinner table, I mil revert to the 
concrete. Of the actual schemes that we have undor- 
talten with the objects that I have attempted to describe, 
I will say nothing here. You know them aa well as 1 
do. You are the joint authors of many of them. Time 
alone will show whether they have been the offspring of 
a premature and feverish energy, or whether mey will 
have taken root and will endure. My colleagues and I 
desire no other or fairet test In some cases it Is already 
in operation, sifting the good from the had, and giving 
glimpses of the possible verdict of the tore, I will 
only take one instance, because it is femiliar to yon allr 
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and because there may be officers here present who were 
originally doubtful about the wisdom or propriety of the 
change, I speak of the creation of me North-West 
Frontier Province, which was carved out of the Punjab 
morc_ than four 3rcars ago. You will all remember the 
outcries of the prophets of evil. It was going to inflict 
an irreparable wound upon the prestige of the Punjab 
Government It was to overwhelm the Foreign Depart- 
ment with tiresome work. It was to encourage am- 
bitious officers to gasconade upon the fi'ontier. It was 
the symbol of a forward and Jingo policy, and would 
speedily plunge us in another Tirah campaign. We do 
not hear so much of these prophecies now, I venture 
to assert that there is not an officer here present, from 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab downwards, who 
would go back upon the decision of 1 901. It has given 
peace and contentment upon the border, and has sub- 
stituted the prompt desjatch of frontier eases for end- 
less pci'ambuiations and delays. But the creation of 
the Frontier Province did not stand by itself. It was 
merely one .symptom of a Frontier policy which we 
have been pursuing quietly but firmly for seven years, 

I will utter no pro^ecy to-night and will indulge in no 
boast, I am content with me simple facts that for 
seven years we have not had a single frontier expedition, 
the only seven years of which this can be said since the 
frontier passed into British hands j and that, whereas 
in the five years 1894-18991116 Indian taxpayer had to 
find 4} million pounds sterling for frontier warfare, the 
total cost of military operations on the entire North- 
West Frontier in the last seven years has only been 
248, 000, and that was for the semi-pacific operation of 
the Mahsud blockade. 

And now I must not detain you further. Tins is one 
of the last speeches that I shall be called upon to make 
in India, and I have made it through you who are 
present here to-night to the Servites which I have 
captdned and which I have been privileged to M. We 
4iave worked tc^ether in good report and in evil report. 
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India is in some respects « hard task-inastcr. She takes 
her toll of health ami spirits iiml einlvtraiii'i' ami strength, 
A man’s love for the country is aiit .sonu‘tin)c.s to he 
soured by calumny, his [wssioo for work to Iw checked 
by the many obstacles to be encouiitimt, his conccirtion 
of duty to be ehilied by disappointment or delay. Such 
iiave .TOmotimes been my own feelings. Such, 1 daresay, 
have often been the feclmg.s of lho.se whom I am 
addressing. But this is only an ephemeral depression. 
When it comes upon us let iw ca.st it off, for it Ls not the 
real sentiment of Indian service. As the time comes for 
us to go, we obtain a clearer perspective. It in like a 
sunset in the Itills after the rains. Thu vallcy.s are 
wrapped in sombre shadows, but ,thc hill-top.s stand out 
sharp and clear. 

We look back upon our Indian career, be it long, as it 
has boon or will be in the case of many who are here 
to-night, or relatively stot ns in mine, and we feel that 
wo can never have such a Ute again, so crowded with 
opportunity, .so instinct with duty, si> touehed with 
romance, We forget the rebuffs and the mortification ; 
we arc indifferont to tlio slander and the iwin, Perhaps 
if we forget these, others will equally forgot our short- 
comings and mistakes. Wc remember only the noble 
cause for which we have worked together, tlw principles 
of truth and justice and righteoiisncsa for which we Iwve 
contended, and the good, be it ever so little, that wc have 
done, India becomes tire lodwtai' of our )niimorio.s as 
she has hitherto been of bur duty. For us she can never 
again be the “Land of Regrets,’’ 
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ADDRESS FROM CLERKS OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF INDIA, SIMLA 

On October 13, 1905, the Viceroy received a faiewell 
Address from the ministerial establisWents of the Govern- 
ment of India at Simla. Vracdcally the whole body of derks, 
several hundreds in number, the majority of them Natives, 
were present, The Viceroy replied as follows to the Address : — 

Among the many hundreds of expressions of compli- 
ment and regard that have reached me from all classes of 
the community during the past few weeks, there is not 
one to which I alladt a higher value than the tribute 
which is now offered to me fay yourselves as the repre- 
.sentalives of the ministerial establishments of Govern- 
ment, or what are often generically described as the 
European and Native clerks. The tribute is the more 
affecting and valuable in my eyes because, as you tell me 
in your Addres.s, it « unprecedented in the annals of 
your Service, and because I have the best of reasons for 
knowing that it springs spontaneously from the heart of 
those TOO tender it. Every man who vacates an office, 
however great. In which he ha.s been placed above his 
fellow-oreaturc.s, likes to think that if regret is anywhere 
felt at his departure, it is not confined to those in high 
place or station only, but is shared by the much larger 
number to whom fortune has assigned a lowlier, though 
not necessarily a less responsible, position in his sur- 
roundings. 

Ever since I came to India my heart has been drawn 
towards the subordinate offioere of our Government. In 
the first place it seemed to me that they were a most 
Industrious and painstaking body of men, labouring for 
long hours at a task which, though it tends to become 
mechanical, is very far from being lifeless, but demands 
qualities of diligence and accuracy and honesty of no 
mean order. I have often remarked that the best Indian 
clerk is, in my opinion, the best derk in the world, for he 
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is vfity faithful to detail, and very uiispiiriui; of hiiiuself. 
Secondly, 1 observed that many luemher.s ot the class to 
#hieh I am referriug arc obliycd to seiw the (Joveni- 
ment at a distance from their homes, sometimes in places 
that are nncongenial and expensive, and that their work 
is apt to be pursued amid rather monotonous and de- 
pressing surraundings. And thirdly, I fomul after a 
little experience, not merely that these classes were 
rather forlorn and friendless, but that there was a 
tendency, when they made mistakes or were guilty of 
offences, to be somewhat hard upon them, and on occa- 
sions to hustle them out of employment or pension upon 
hasty and inadequate grounds. 

I set myself, uierefore, to try to understand the posi- 
tion, and, if possible, to alleviate the lot, of lire classes of 
whom I have been speaking ; and the new rules which 
we have pa.sscd or systems that wc have introduced 
about the abolition of fining in the departuicnts of 
(rovemment, the ob-scrvance of public holidays, tlio leave 
rale,s of the .subordinate Services, the rank aiul ;niy of the 
higher grades among them, and the allowances and 
pensionary prospects of all cteos — have, I hope, done a 
good deal to mitigate .some of the hardships that have 
been felt, and to place them in a more assured ami com- 
fortable position in the future. It was on similar grounds 
that I pressed for the appoinUnent of the commiUec l» 
deal with Simla allowance.s ; and although I do not know 
if it will be possible for me to pass final orders upon the 
subject before I go, yet the main thing is that the ques- 
tion has been seriously investigated and cannot now bo 
dropped. 

Personally, 1 have lakcu, if po.ssible, an even warmer 
interest in the opportunities that have presented them- 
selves to me of investigating memorials and grievance.s, 
and now and then of rescuing individuals from excessive 
punishment or undeserved disgrace. You know, for I 
have often stated in public, the feelings tbat I hold 
about the standards of British rule in this countty. We 
are here before eveiything eke to give justice ; and a 
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single act of injustice is, in my victy, a greater stain upon 
our rule than much larger errors of policy gr judgment. 
I nave sometimes thought that In dealing with sub- 
ordinates, and particufarly Native subordinates, there is 
a tendency to be rather peremptory in our methods and 
to visit transgression, or suspected transgression, with 
tte maximum of severity. For flagrant misconduct, 
whether among high or low, European or Native, I have 
never felt a ray of sympathy. Bat I have always thought 
that a small man whose whole fortune and livelihood 
were at stake deserved just as much consideration for 
his case, if not more so, than a big man, and that we 
ought to be very slow to inflict a sentence of ruin unless 
the proof were very strong. The most striking case in 
the history of the world of mercy in high places is that 
of Abraham Lincoln, the President of the United States, 
who was assassinated, He was sometimes condemned for 
it _at the time, but it is one of his glories in history. A 
Viceroy of India has no such opportunities as occur to 
the head of a great Government at a time of civil war. 
But yet as the final court of appeal on every case, great 
or small, amid the vast population of India, he has 
chances that occur to but few. I think that he ought to 
take thorn. I have tried to do so, I can recall long 
night hours spent in the effort to unravel some tangled 
case of alleged misconduct resulting in Uie dismissal of a 
poor unknown Native subordinate. Perhaps tliose hours 
have not been the worst spent of my time in India, and 
the simple letters of gratitude &om the score or more of 
humble individuals whom I have thus saved from ruin 
have been equally precious in my eyes with the ivisolu- 
tiona of public bodies or the compliments of Princes. 

You may be sure that in bicuiing you farewell, I do 
not forget the faithful though silent services that you 
have rendered to me. Far down below at the bottom of 
the pit you have striven and toiled, sending up to the 
surface tiie proceeds of your labour, which others then 
manipulate and convert to the puhllt use. 

I hope that Government will always be considerate to 
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viju and mindful of your services, I'or my own pari it 
i{^l remain one of my plcii-nintcst recolliTlions, that I 
able during my time in India to show you some 
practical sympatliy, and that you came forward of your 
own accord at the end to testify your recognition. 


DINNER GIVEN BY BYCULLA CLUB, 
BOMBAY 

On November i6, 1905, two days before the Viceroy left 
India, he was entertained at a limJwell banriuet lor the members 
of the Bycolla Club, Bombay. The dinner was the largest 
ever given on the Club promises. The Hon. Mr. telie 
Crawford, President of the Club, proposed the toast of the 
evening, and Lord Curzou rqrlicd as follows 

Three times has the BycuUa Club honoured me with 
an Invitation to dinner. The first occasion was when I 
was leaving India at the end of iny first term of office lit 
April 1904. The second was when I returned to India 
for my second term in December 1904 ; and this is the 
third, when I am finally departing, I have e.slcemed 
this triple compliment most highly, h'or ordinarily 
Bombay does not sec or know much of the Viceroy 
except what it reads in the newspapers™ which is not 
perhaps uniformly favourable; and, with a Governor of 
your own, you cannot be expected to take as much 
interest in tlie head of the Supreme Government as other 
communities or places with which he is brought into 
more frequent contact. In respect of Bombay, however, 
I have been unusually fortunate in my lime ; for apart 
from the four occasions of arrival or departure, I have 
been here once in Lord Sandhurst’s, and once in Lord 
Northcote’s time, and again a week ago, so tlmt this is 
my seventh visit in seven years, Here I made my first 
spsech on Indian shores, and here it is not unfitting that 
I should make my Id^t. Calcutta did me the honour of 
inviting me to a parting banquet, and so did the Civil 
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Service of Bengal ; and I waa greatly touched by those 
coraplimenU. But I felt that, having accepted yout 
invitation, I owed a duty to you, and that I should only 
become a nuisance if I allowed myself eitlier the luxury 
or the regret of too many farewells. 

It is no exaggeration to say that my several visits to 
this city have given me an unusual interest in its fortunes. 

I have seen it in prosperity and I have seen it in suffer- 
ing ; and I have mways been greatly struck by the spirit 
and patriotism of its citizens. There seems to me to be 
here an excellent feeling between the very different races 
and creeds. Bombay possesses an exceptional number of 
public-spirited citizens, and the sense of civic duty is as 
highly developed as in any great city that I know. If 
there is a big movement afoot, you bend yourself to it 
wth a powerful and concentrated will, and a united 
Bombay is not a force to be gainsaid. Let me give as 
an illustration the magnificent success of your reception 
and entertainment of their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. Moreover, you have the advantage 
of one of the best conducted and ablest newspapers in 
Asia.* My recollections of Bombay are also those of 
uniform kindnc.s.s towards mj^, a kindness which has 
found active csprawlon on each occasion that I have 
visited the city, and that has culminated to-night in this 
splendid entertainment and in the reception that you 
have just accorded to my health. 

As to the speech of the Chairman, to which we 
listened just now, I hardly feel that I know what I ought 
to say. He seemed to me to be so familiar with all the 
details of my administration that I felt that if I ever 
wanted a biographer it is to Bombay and to the Byculla 
Club that 1 must come to find him. But his account of 
what I have done — or perhaps I should rather say 
endeavoured to do— was characterised by so generous an 
insistence on the best that I almost felt that a rival 
orator should be engaged to get, up and paint lie 
opposite side of the picture. I know of several who 

1 The Tbnts of titdia. 
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<(iri{Mid‘We been prepaicd withoiii a gmiuity to iiniiw- 

the congenial task — only in Utat wsc I shtmltl not 
^laps have enjoyed the hospitality tif this lumionious 
gathering. I must therefore leave things as they are, 
and content myself with dianktng the Chttirman (or his 
great and ‘hdeserved leniency in his treatment of the 
subject of hwYoast, Gentlemen, I have thu.s endeavoured 
to express my acknowledgments of your kindness, and I 
must Include in these acknowledgments those of Lady 
Curson. Your gracious reference to her prc-senee greatly 
touched tny heart. 

May I also take this opportunity through you of 
thanking all those communities and persons who, fiotn 
all parts of India, have, during the past three months, 
showered upon me expressions of esteem and regret, I 
think I am justified hi assuming, both from the quarters 
from which they have emanated and also from the 
language employed, that these have not been merely 
conventional expressions. From a ileparting Viceroy 
no one in India has anything more to ask or to exiiccl ; 
his sun Is setting and another orb is rising above Uic 
horizon. It in ttiese circumstances ho receives, unex- 
pected and unsought, from representative bodt&s and 
associations, from we leaders of races and communities, 
from princes, and from unknown humble men, such 
messages, couched in such unaffected language, as have 
crowded in upon me, while he cannot but feel very 
grateful for all this kindness, there may also steal Into 
his mind the comforting reflection that he has not 
altogether laboured in vain, but has perhaps left some 
footprints that will not be washed out by the incoming 
tide. 

is almost seven years ago that I stood upon the 
tiejghbouring quay on the morning that I landed to take 
up my new oflSce. Well do I remember the occasion 
and the scene ; the Bunder gay with bunting and brilliant 
with colour ; the tj^ckground of the acclaiming streets 
with their tens of thousands, and the setting eff the 
stateliest panorama in Asia, I do not deny that to me 
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it w(is a very solciuii moineuL For I was coming here 
to lake up tiie dream of my life and to translate into fact 
my highest aspirations, In that spirit I endeavoured to 
I'espond to the Address of the Corporation, and were I 
lanihng again to-morrow, I would use the same language 
again. Oceans seem now to roll between that day and 
this; oceans of incident and experience, of zest and 
aclnevement, of anxiety and suffering, of pleasure and 
pain. But as I stood mere that morning and the vista 
spread out before me, I said tirat I ca^ie to India to hold 
the scales even:' and as I stand here to-night seven 
years later, I dare to say in all humility that I have done 
it — have held the scales even between all classes and all 
aeeds— .sometimes to my detriment, often at a cost that 
none but myself can tell, but with such truth and fidelity 
as in me lay. 1 further said that the time for judgment 
was not when a man puts on his armour, but when he 
takes it off. Even now I am fast unbuckling mine ; in a 
few hours tho last piece will have been laid aside. But, 
gcnllcmon, tlio tost— can I .survive my own test? The 
answer to that I must leave to you among many others, 
and by your verdict I am willing to abide. 

When I cam# here seven years ago I had some idea, 
but not porliaps a very complete idea, of what the post 
of Viceroy of India is. Now that I am in a position to 
give a more matured opinion on the subject, I may pro- 
ceed to throw a little light upon it. There are, I believe, 
many people at home who cherish the idea that the 
Viceroy in India is the repesentative of the Sovereign in 
muclt the same way as viceroys or goveniors-general in 
other loarts of the British Empire, except that, India 
being in the East, it is considered wise to surround him 
with peculiar state and ceremonial, while in a country 
which is not a constitutional colony but a dependency, it 
is of course necessary to Invest him with certain adminis- 
trative powers. No conception of the Viceroy’s position 
and duties could well be wider of ijie mark. Certainly 
the proudest and most honourable of his functions is to 
> Vide vol. I pp. 17 and aS. 
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act as representative of the Sovereign, _ and this act is 
invested with unusual solemnity^ aiul importance in a 
society organised like diat of India upon the aristocinlk 
basis, where the Throne is enveloped in an awe that is 
the offspring of centuries, and is supported by princely 
dynasties in many cases as old as itself. The conscious- 
ness of this responsibility should, I think, always operate 
both as a stimulus and as aclieck to the Viceroy — a 
stimulus to him to act in a manner worthy of the exalted 
station in which for a short time he is placed, and a check 
to keep him from inconsiderate or unworthy deeds. But 
that is of course only the beginning of the matter. The 
Viceroy vci-y soon finds out that the purely viceregal 
aspect of his duties is the very least portion of them, and 
the court-life, in which he is commonly depicted hy 
ignorant people as revelling, occupies only the place of a 
compulsory background in his everyday existence, fto 
soon discovers that he is the rc.spoasiblc head of what i.s 
by far the most perfected and considorsblo of highly- 
oegiolaed gci'enuaeats In the world ; he HKtifOVOettOxtill 
of China, which Is supposed to rule over a larger iiutnbw 
of human beings, can certainly not be accused of a high 
level of eidicr organisation or perfection. So much is 
the Viceroy the head of that 'Govei'nmont that almost 
every act of his subordinates is attributed to him by 
public opinion ; and if he is of an active and enterprising 
nature, a sparrow can scarcely twitter its tail at Pa^gwar 
without a response being detected to masterful orders 
from Simla or Calcutta. This aspect of the Viceroys 
position makes him the target of public criticism to a 
degree In excess, I think, of that known in any foreign 
coun^, except perhaps America, I think that in India 
this is sometimes carried too far. When the Viceroy 
speaks, he is supposed to remember only that he is tlie 
representative of the Sovereign. But when he is sjioken 
or written about, it is commonly only as head of the 
admWstration ; and»then nothing is sometimes too 
for him. I only make these remarks because this seems 
to me rather a one-sided arrangement, aud because I 
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tlunk anything is to be deprecated that might deter your 
Viceroys from taking the supreme and active part in 
administration which it seems to me to be their duty to 
do. You do not want them to be fainiants or figme- 
hcada. You want them to pull the stroke oar in the 
boat, You want English ministers to send you their 
very be.st men, and then you want to get out of them, 
not the coiTcct performance of ceremonial duties, but the 
very best work of which their energies or experiences or 
abilities may render them capable. Anytiiing therefore 
that may deter them from such a conception of their 
duties or confine them to the sterile pursuit of routine is, 
in my view, greatly to be deplored. 

However, I am only yet at the beginning of my 
enumeration of the Viceroys talc of bricks. He is the 
head, not merely of the whole Government, but also of 
the most arduou.s department of Government, viz. the 
h'Droign Office. There he is in the exact position of an 
ordinary Member of Council, with the difference that the 
wfM'k of the Foreign Department w unusually responsible, 
and that it embraces three .spheres of action so entirely 
dificrcut and requiring such an opposite equipment of 
principles and knowledge as tlie conduct of relations 
with the whole of the Native States of India, the 
management of the frontier provinces and handling of 
the frontier tribes, and the offering of advice to His 
Majesty's Government on practically the entire foreign 
l»iicy of Asia, which mainly or wholly concerns^ Great 
Britsdn in its relation to India. But the Viceroy, 
though he is directly responsible for this one depart- 
ment, is scarcely less responsible for the remainder. He 
exercises over them a control which is, in my judgment, 
the secret of efficient administration. It is the counter- 
part of what used to exist in England, but has died out 
since the days of Sir Robert Peel— -with consequences 
wffich cannot be too greatly deplored. I earnestly hope 
that rite Viceroy in India may neve* cease to be head of 
the Government in the fullest sense of the term. It is 
mot one man rule, which may or may not be a good 
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depends on the nmn. But il is one man 
ffl^iston, which is the very best form of GovcrnmPUl, 
psuming the man to be competent. The alternative in 
India is a bureaucracy, wliich Lathe most mechanica! and 
iifeiess of ali forms of adrainistratioii. 

To continue, the Viceroy is also the Pro-sident of the 
Legislative Council, where he has to defend the iwlicy of 
Government in speeches which arc apt to be denounced 
as empty if they indulge in platitudes, and as undignified 
if they do not. He must have a financial policy, an 
a^'icultural policy, a famine policy, a plague policy, a 
railway policy, an educational policy, an industrial policy, 
a military policy. Everybody in the country who has a 
fad or a ^evance — and how many are there without 
either — hunts him out. Every public servant who wants 
an increase of pay, allowances, or pension— a not incon- 
siderable band-appeals to him as the eye of justtice ; 
every one who thinlcs he deserves recognition, appeals to 
him as the fountain of honour. When ho goes on tour 
he has to try to know nearly as much about locnl needs 
as the people who have lived there all their live.s, »nel lie 
has to refuse vain requests in a manner to make tlie 
people who asked them feel happier than they tvore 
before. When he meets the merchants he mu.st know all 
about tra, sugar, indigo, jute, cotton, salt, and oil. He 
IS not thought much of unless ho can throw in some 
knowle^e of shipping and customs, In some places 
electricity, steel and iron, and coal are required. For 
telegraphs he is supposed to have a special partiality; 
Md he js liable to be attacked about the metric system. 
He must be Mualiy prepared to discourse about labour 
m South Africa or labour in Assam. The connectinff 
link toween him and MunicipaUties is supplied by wato 
Md drains. He must be prepared to speak about eveiy* 
thing, and often about nothing. He is expected to pre- 
sem temples, to keep the currency steady, to satisfy 
ftird-daas passengers, to patronise race meetings, to 
make Bombay and Calcutta each think that it Is the 
capital city of India, and to purify the police, He cor- 
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I'cspouds witli all his lieutenants in eveiy province, and 
it is his duty to keep in touch with every local Adniinis- 
traiion. If he does not reform everything that is wrong, 
he is told that he is doing too little ; if he reforms any- 
thing at all, that he is doing too much. 

I am sure that I could occupy quite another five 
minutes of your time in depicting the duties which you 
require of tlie Viceroy in India, and to which I might 
have added the agreeable finale of being entertained at 
complimentary banquets. But I have said enough 
perhaps _ to show that it is no light burden that I am 
now laying down, and that it is not perhaps surprising 
if seven years of it should prove enough for any average 
constitution. And yet I desire to say on this parting 
occasion that I regard the office of Viceroy of India, 
inconceivably laborious as it is, as the noblest office in 
the gift of the British Crown. I think the man who 
does not thrill upon receiving it with a sense not of 
foolish pride, but of grave re.sponsibility, is not fit to be 
an En^ishman. I believe that the man who holds it 
with devotion, and knows how to wield the power wisely 
and well, as so many ^rreat men in India have done, can 
for a few yeans exorcise a grealei- influence upon tho 
destinies of a larger number of his fellow-creatures than 
any head of an administration in the universe. I hold 
that England ought to send out to India to fill this great 
post the pick of her statesmen, and that it shouU be 
regarded as one of the supreme prizes of an English- 
man’s career. I deprecate any attempt, should it ever 
be made, to attenuate its hifluence, to diminish its 
privileges, or to lower its prestige. Should the day ever 
come when the Viceroy of India is treated as the mere 
puppet or mouthpiece of the Horae Government, who is 
required only to carry out whatever orders it may be 
thought desirable to transmit, I think that the justifica- 
tion for the post would have ceased to exist. But I 
cannot believe that the administrative wisdom of my 
countrymen, which is very great, would ever tolerate so 
^reat a blunder. 
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And now after this little sketch of the rlulies of a 
Viceroy, you may expect to hear souieihing of the 
manner of fulfilling them. I have been told that on the 
present occasion I am expected to give a .sort of synopsis 
of the last seven years of administration, I am sure you 
will be intensely relieved to lean) that I intend to dia- 
appoint those expectationa Lists of law.s, or adminis- 
trative acts, or executive policies, may properly figure in 
a budget speed! ; they may be recorded in an official 
minute ; they may be grouped and weighed by the 
historian. But they are hardly the material for an after- 
dinner oration. Besides which I have been spared the 
necessity of any such review by the generous ability with 
which it has already been performed for me by tho press. 

Inasmuch, however, as all policy that is deserving of 
the name must rest upon certain principles, perhaps you 
will 'Mrmit me to point out what are the main principles 
that have underlain everythiup to which I have .set my 
hand in India. They arc four in number. Tho first may 
sound very elementary, but it is in reality cardinal. It 
is the recognition that for every department of the State, 
and for every branch of the administration, Ibci'c roust 
be a policy Instead of no policy, »>. a method of treating 
the subject in question which is based upon accepted 
premises, cither of reasoning or exporiouce, and is laid 
down in clear language, undonstood by the officers who 
have to apply it, and Inteliigible to the people to whom 
it is to be applied. It is, in fact, the negation of a policy 
of drift. 

Years ago I remember coming to India and commenc- 
ing my studies of the Frontier question. I inquired of 
every one I met what was the frontier policy of the 
Government of India. I even mounted as high as 
members of Council. No one could tell me. I found 
one view at Calcutta, another at Lahore, another at 
Peshawar, and another at Quetta, and scores of interven- 
ing shades betweem That is only an illustration ; but 
that absence of a policy cost India thousands of lives 
and crores of rupees. Of course in our attempt tg. 
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fashion or to formulate policies my colleagues and I may 
not always have been successful — our policy need not 
have been uniformly right. We make no such claim. 
All that we say is that the policy is now there, not 
hidden away or enshrouded in hieroglyphics, but em- 
phatically laid down, in most cases already given to the 
world, and in every case available for immediate use. 
There is not a single branch of the administration, 
internal or external, of which I believe that this cannot 
truthfully be said. I will give you a few illustrations 
drawn from spheres as widely separated as possible. 

Take Foreign Affairs. The Government of India 
can hardly be described as having a foreign policy of 
their own, because our foreign relations must necessarily 
he co-ordinated with those of the Empire. But we can 
have our views and can state them for what they are 
worth ; and there are certain countries in the close 
neighbourhood of our frontiers where the conduct of 
affairs is necessarily in our hands. Thus, in respect of 
Tibet, the Government of India have throughout had a 
most definite policy which has not perhaps been fully 
understood, because it has never been fully stated in 
published correspondence, but which I have not the 
slightest doubt will vindicate itself, and that before 
long. Similarly, with regard to Afghanistan, our policy 
throughout ray term of office has been directed to 
clearing up all the doubts or misunderstandings that had 
arisen out of our different agreements wi& the late 
Amir, and to a renewal of those agreements, freed from 
such ambiguity, with his successor. It was to clear up 
these doubts that the Mission was sent to Kabul, as the 
Amir found himself unable to carry out his first intention 
to come down to India j and for all the widespread tales 
that the Mission had been sent to press roads or railroads 
or telegraphs and all sorts of unacceptable conditions 
upon the Amir, from which the Government of India or 
myself was alleged to have been qply with difficulty 
restrained by a cautious Home Government, there was 
never one shred of foundation. 

‘voi» n 


y 
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Perhaps hi Persia, a subject which is iwriiaps heller 
apprccialcd, and is certainly licUer written about in 
Bombay than in any other city of the Empire, we have 
been able to do most in rcsiioct of a positive and in- 
telligible policy, Rcsthig uiron I,ord LansJmviie's 
statesmanlike and invalnable dictum as to the Persian 
Gulf, from which I trust that no British Government 
will ever be so foolish as to recede, wo have been able to 
pursue a definite course of action in defence of British 
interests at Muscat, Bahrein, Koweil, and throughout 
the Persian Gulf. The same applies to Mckran and 
Seistan, and I believe that I leave British interests in 
those quarters better' safeguarded than they have ever 
before been, I will not trouble yon further about foreign 
afiiits to-night, though I mi^t take you round the 
confines of the Indian Empire and show you an Aden 
boundary determined, largely owing to the ability of the 
officers serving under my noble friend, oiiv tolalions with 
Sikkim and Bhutan greatly slrciigthcnoil, and the final 
sottlomciU of the Chino-Burmesc boumlaiy practically 
achieved, 

Neither will I detain yon about the tribal finntier of 
India, although the fact that I can dismiss this almost In 
a sentence is perhaps more eloquent than any spccclt 
could bo, The point is that the Government of India, 
the local officers, and the iriliesmcn now know exactly 
what we are aiming at, namely, in so far as we are 
obliged to maintain order, to keep up communications, 
or to exert influence in the tribai area, to do it, not with 
British troops, but through the tribes lhcm.selvos. The 
otlrer day I saw the Chief Commissioner of the North- 
West Frontier Piovincc, and asked him if ho could .sum 
up the position of the frontier. "Yes," ho replied, “I 
can, in a single word, and that is 'Confidence.'” Con- 
fidence at Hunza, confidence at Chitral, which when I 
came out to India I was told by the pundits at home 
that I should hav# to evacuate in a year, but which is 
now as tranquil as the compound of the Byculla Club, 
confidence in the Khybcr and the Kurram, confidence all 
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down the frontier of Baluchistan. That is no mean 
boast, I observe that all the people who have for years 
depicted me as a somewhat dangerous person, and who 
were kind enough to warn India seven years ago of the 
terrible frontier convulsions that she was in for under ray 
rule, have found it a little difficult to account for the 
seven years’ peace that has settled down on the land. 
Two explanations have, however, lately been forthcoming. 
The first is that the tribes were so severely handled by 
my predecessor that they have not had a Idck in them 
left for me. The second is that having concentrated all 
my unholy propensities in the dii'ection of Tibet, where, 
however, for some unexplained reason I did not begin 
until I had been in India for four years, I had nothing 
left for the tribes. I do not think that I need be 
disturbed by either of these criticisms. -I can hand 
over the frontier to my successor, with the happy assur- 
ance not only that matters are quiet, but that the 
principles determining our action, whether as regards 
tribal militia, or border military police, or frontier roads 
and railways, or tribal control, are all clearly laid down, 
and are understood. If these principles are departed 
from, if tlie Government of India wei'e to go in for a 
policy of cupidity or adventure, then the confidence of 
which I liave spoken would not last a month. Other- 
wise I do not see why it should not be enduring. 

We have also for seven years pursued a very con- 
sistent military policy, not differing therein in the least 
from the distinguished men who preceded us, but using 
the much larger opportunities that have been presented 
to us by recurring surpluses to carry out measures of 
which they often dreamed, but which they had not the 
funds to realise. I am not one of those who think that 
the Indian Army is a bad one. I believe it to be by far 
the best portion of the forces of the British Crown ; and 
certainly such work as it has been my duty to ask it to 
undertake, whether in South Africa or China or Somali- 
land or Tibet, has been as good as any in the history of 
tjje Empire. We have done a good deal to render the 
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Indian Army, I will not say more clBcintit, but more 
effective. Wo have entirely re-armccl every .section of 
it. We have reorganised the honse and field artillery 
from top to bottom. We have created a new transport 
orgariiaation, we are now making our own gunpowder, 
rifles, giin-can-iages, and guas; wc have added 500 
British officers, and are proposing to add 350 more ; we 
are doubling the Native Army reseiwes; and all these 
measures are independent of the schemes of reorganisation 
and redistribution of which you have heard .so miich- 
Ifdue attention continues to be paid to the idiosyn- 
crasies of the Native Army, and if it is treated sympa- 
thetically, I believe that we shall continue to receive 
from it the splendid level of service which is its tradition 
and its glory. 

In the sphere of internal politics wc have adopted u 
slightly different method, though wiili the same end, for 
there wc have, as a rule, not framed our policy without a 
most exhaustive preliminary examination of the data 
upon which it ought to rest, conducted by the most 
expert authorities whose services we could command. 
Thus wo did not proceed to draw ui> n plague policy 
until the Plague Commi.ssion had reported. Our now 
famine codes and manuals, the methods by which the 
Government of India will grapple with the next fiimine 
when it comes, and the preventive mcthod.s which wc 
have been bringing into operation one by one, are the 
result of the Commission over which Sir Antony 
MacDonneil presided. The great programme of Irrigation 
schemes for the whole of India to which we have com- 
mitted ourselves, at a cost of 30 millions sterling in 
twenty years, was similarly not arrived at until Sir Colin 
Monoieff’s Commission had spent two winters in India. 
I did not undertake University reform until I had 
carefully sifted the facts of the case by a Commission 
upon which the highest authorities had seats. Nor did 
we charge ourselves with the reform of the police until 
we had conducted a most searching inquiry into the facts 
of existing administration in every province by Sir ^ 
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Fraser's Commission. Finally, we did not propose to 
create a Railway Board or to revolutionise our railway 
management until wo had obtained tho advice of an 
expert from home. Thus, wherever possible, we have 
proceeded upon tho same plan ; firstly, the ascertainment 
from tho information at our disposal, from the repre- 
sentations of the public, and from the known facts, that 
there was a case for reform ; secondly, the appointment of 
an influential and representative body to go round the 
country and take evidence ; thirdly, the critical examina- 
tion of their report, accompanied by consultation of local 
Governments and of public opinion ; fourthly, the accom- 
plished reform. I remember very well — I daresay you 
do also, gentlemen — when the present administration 
was ridiculed as one of Commissions that were always 
.sitting, but whose eggs never hatched out. I held my 
peace, but I sal all the harder. Time was all I wanted ; 
and now I can say that not a single Commission has sat 
and reported in my time without its results having been 
' embodied with the least possible delay in administrative 
measures or in legislative acts. If you want to know the 
educational policy of Government, you can find it in tltc 
published Resolution of March 1904 ; I recapitulated it 
in a recent farewell speech at Simla. If you want to 
know our land revenue policy, it is similarly enunciated 
in two published Resolutions dealing with the principles 
of assessment and collection, which will presently be 
followed by two others dealing with subsidiary branches 
of the question. These will then be a carpus or code of 
land revenue law and policy, such as has never previously 
existed in India, and whirh will constitute a charter for 
the cultivating classes, If you want to know our fiscal 
policy, it is contained in the published despatch of 
October 1903. Thus, wherever you turn, I think you 
rvill find my claim justified — the case examined, the 
principles elucidated, the policy laid down, action taken, 
and already bearing fruit • 

The second principle that I have held in view has 
been this. Amid the numerous races and creeds of 
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whom Iiwlia is coroimsKl, while I have simt'lu (ti under- 
stand the needs and to osijousc the inleruhls ot each, to 
win the confidence of the I'rinecs, to encouraj^e and 
strengthen the territorial aristocracy, to provide for the 
better education, and thus to increase the ojiportimitics, 
of the educated classes, to stimulate the energies of 
Hindu, Mohammedan, Buddhist, and Sikh, and to 
befriend those classes like the Eurasians who are not so 
powerful as to have many friends of their own - -my eye 
has always rested upon a larger canvas, crowded with 
untold numbers, the real people of India, as distinct 
from any class or section of the people. 

But diy poor endure 
And are with us yet ; 

Be ihy name a sure 

Reftiee for thy poor. 

Whom men's eyes forget. 

It Is the Indian jpoor, the Indian poa.saiil, the patient, 
humble, silent millions, the So iier coni who .subsist by 
agrieulltirc, who know very lilllo of policies, but who 
profit or suffer by their results, and whom men's eyes, 
even tlic eyes of their own countrymen, loo ofloti forget 
— to whom I refer. lie has been in the background of 
every policy for whielt I liavc been rcspoiwiblc, of every 
surplus of which I have assisted in the dispo.silion. We 
see him not in the splendour and opulence, nor oven in 
the squalor, of great cities ; he road.s no newspapers, for, 
as a rule, he cannot read at all ; he has no politics. But 
he is the bone and sinew of the country, by the sweat of 
his brow the soil is tilled, from his labour comes one- 
fourth of the national income, he should be the first and 
the final object of every Viceroy’s regard. 

It is for him in the main that we have twice reduced 
the salt-tax, that we remitted land revenue in two years 
amounting to nearly 2^ millions sterling : for him that we 
are assessing the land revenue at a progressively lower 
pitch and making ite collection elastic. It is to improve 
his credit that we have created co-operative credit 
societies, so that he may acquire capital at easy ratea. 
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iiHii b<* Liicii iiititi itu' iiMiiy »l ifii' moiifj'-loiiita', He 
K {Itt- iiutii HI' ili'siif til lift in llu; worlti, to 
hI(ii«' rliililh'ii H'l' Haul In j'ivi' I'lliiiMliini, ti) rescue 
H'hnni I'liiin tyMitiiV .iiiil iijuiu'-isinii wu luvo reformed 
lilt* In-li.tn iHiiiiv. iiikt tinm ulnw; ciliiii we want to 
ward lift' iH'iiiiry ami laiiiiiii'. AIhh'c all Id its keep him 
111! the Miil anil iL-'.cui' him Iumii bcjiuliiiti! or expropria- 
tion, When I am vitii|a'i'.iU‘il by thaw who claim to 
siwak fur the tmliaii iicoiilo, i feel no resentment and 
no (win. I'or ! xiardi my cimsciciicu, and I ask myself 
who mill what are the real Indian people; and I rejoice 
that it has fallen l<i my lot to do something to alleviate 
theirs, and that I leave them belter than I found than. 
A.S for the educated classes, I regret if, because I have 
not e.xteiided to them irolitical concessions— more places 
on councils, and so on - 1 have in any way incurred 
their hoblility. h'or I certainly iii no wise return it ; and 
when 1 I’l'incitibi'r how impartially It is bestowed on 
every Vireroy In the latter part of Ills tcrin of office, I 
conclude lltal Ihei’i; miuil lx: something wrong about all 
of u> vvliii'li liriugs us under a common bim. I also 
renumilK'r lhal in a multiludoof ways uven as regards 
plucns and a|iiiointmouls I have consistently befriended 
and cliainpiimud their cause. That I have not offered 
polllical eoneussions is liecausa I did not regard it as 
wi.sdoin or slatusmaiwliip in the inloreste of India itself 
to do so ; and if I have incurred oilium for thus doing 
my duty, I have no apology to advance. 

And yot in onu resiicct I venture to thnw that the 
classes of whom I nin speaking have found m me their 
beat friend. For I have endeavoured to pursue with 
them the third principle of action to which I before 
alluded, viz, to be frank and outspoken, to take them 
into open confidence as to the views and intenlions of 
the Government, to profit by public opinion, instead of 
ignoring it, not to flatter or cozen, but new to mystify 
or deceive. I have always held that Governors are 
servants of the public, and that policies are not such 
high and holy things as not to admit of clear exposition 
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.itiiUriiuliil .Hftiimt'iii iin ,i!l vtUni «i‘ tt. Im'u, I wmiot 
viy iti.ii I li.iM- i.'tt.Uiii'il itn thh von- 

lUil I lunv It ,1- (MU 111 ,i ilofinite 

jiolii’j, liii tin'll' li.i'i umI Uiii .III .111 111 iiii .um of 
tiovfruinvtrt wltu'n' .iiivriitv I hiuv imt In'iti pu'ii.iivcl 
to viiuliwU', iUivl to me thvii'i. •*>u>i‘tUini; iiiiiiilii'r in 
Wealiiitf yunr critics with rc.jnrl iluui in pti'ti'mling 
that you are uiMWiirv wn of tlicii i-.visU'iivv, Aiul my 
last principle has been everywhere to look .theail ; to 
scrutinise not merely the p.issint' tviiniiements of the 
hour, hut the abitlinf; uecils oi ihe country; anil to 
build not for the present but tor the futuic. 1 should 
.say that the one Rreat fault of Kn^jlishmen in Itulia is 
that we do not sufticiently Iwik ahe.id. We are so much 
absorbed in the toil of the lUy that we leave the 
morrow to take eam of itself. Hut it is not tn-iiiorrow 


only, but twenty years hctiGc, fifty years lu'iu e, and one 
hundred yearn Itoiicc. That is Ihe thought Hint has 
never left my mind. I have liad im nmliiliim to rut 
Gordian knots or to win cpheiucia! Iriuinplis. t am 
content that all ray work sliotild t;o ih.il is not fitted to 
last. Some of it will go, of couria'. Uut 1 Iwpe that a 
solid residuum may I'einaht and take its pltice as ,i jsirl 
01 the organic growth of Indian polities .tud Indian 
society, To leave India permanently slrontter and more 
prosperous, to have added to the elements of stability in 
the national existence, to have cut out some sources of 
impurity or corruption, to have made di.sjjositioiis that 
wl mlso the level of adtnirtistratioti not for n year nr 
two but continuously, to have lifted the people a few 
grades in the scale of woU-bdng, to have enabled the 
country or the Government better to confront the 
dangers or the ylcissitudw'of the future, that is the 
sta^mans ambition. Whether he has attained it or 
not will perhaps not be knpwti until long after he has 
disappeared, “ 

.J my resignation or the 

ranses toat led to it. I desire only to mention one 
cause that did not It seems to have been thought in. 
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‘Kimi* (nmneK at homo that this was a personal quarrel, 
ami thiit I resigned on personal grounds. No one who 
tws the least acquaintance with the facts of the case, 
urutl would lam hope no one who has any acquaintance 
with myself, could commit Bus error. The post of 
viceroy of India is not one which any man fit to hold it 
would resign for any hut the strongest reasons, When you 
retnemter tlmt to me it was tlic dream of my childhood, 
the fulfilled ambition of my manhood, and my highest 
conception of duty to the State, when further you 
reinenilicr that I was filling it for the second time, a 
distinction which I valued much less for the compliment 
than for the opportunity afforded to me of completing 
the work to which I had given all the best of my life, 
you may judge whether I should be likely heedlessly or 
impulsively to lay it down. No, sir, there is not a man 
in this room who does not know that I resigned for a 
great principle, or rather for two great principles, firstly, 
the liillwto uncontcsled, the essential, and in the long 
run the Indcstriioliblc subordination of military to civil 
authority In the administration of all well-conducted 
states, mul, secondly, tlic jiayinent of due and becoming 
regard to Judiun authority in determining India’s needs. 
J am making no vain boa,st when 1 say that in defend- 
ing these principles as I h&vc .sought to do, and in 
sacrificing my jiosition sooner than sacrifice them, I 
have behind me the whole of the Civil Services In India, 
the unanimous weight of non-oAkial English opinion in 
this country, an overpowering preponderance of Indian 
opinion, and I will add, which is more significant still, 
the support of the greater part of the Indian Army. I 
have not one word to say ,in derogation of those who 
may hold i opposite views; but, speaking for the last 
time as Viceroy of India, 1 am entitled to say why 
in a few hours I shsdl cease to be Viceroy of India ; and 
I am also entitled to point out that in speaking for the 
last rime as Viceroy of tfie country which I have 
administered for nearly seven years, I am speaking, as I 
Relieve that no single one of my predecessors hM ever 
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been able to ilo to a Hitnilar esclcnt, with the whtile of that 
country behind mo. And, Geutlenian, you may depend 
upon it, the prindplea have not vanislieil thtuitih they 
liave momentarily disappeared. They will reappear, 
and that before very long. 

It is a much pleasanter subject to turn from myself 
to the nobleman whose sliip is hourly drawing nearer 
to these shores, and who the day after to-morrow will 
take over the task that I lay down.' It is a pleasure 
to me to be succeeded by a lifelong friend. But it is a 
much greater pleasure to know that India will gain 
a Viceroy of ripe experience, of a strong sense of duty, 
of sound judgment, and of great pensonal charm. I 
hope that the rough seas through which I have some- 
times ridden may leave smooth water in which hi.s keel 
may glide, and from the depth of my heart I wish him 
a tranquil and triumphant Viceroyalty. 

And now, a,s the moment como.s for mo to utter the 
parting words, I am a little at loss to know what they 
should be, A week ago a man said to mo, “ Do you 
really love India?" I could not imagine if he was 
je.sting, “Love India," I replied; “why otherwise 
should I have cut myself adrift from my own country 
for the best seven years of my life, why .should I hnv(‘ 
given to this country the best of my poor hoalUi and 
strength, why .should I have como back in the awful 
circura.stanccs of a year ago, why should I have resigned 
my office sooner than see injury done to her now?" 
“ Good," he said, “ I was merely trying you — I know it 
as well as every one else." 

Gentlemen, you all know it There is not a man in 
this room, there is not an impartial man in India, there 
is not a Bengali patriot who now denounces me for 
giving him the boon for which he will one day bless my 
name, who does not know that no Englishman ever 
stepped on to the shores of India who had a more 
passionate devotion fto the country than he who Is now 
bidding it farewell. Nor will any Englishman ever have 
^ The Eftil of Minto. 
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left it mote restnlvcd, to the best of Ws humble abilities 
ami strenfith, to cnntimie to do justice in England to 
Indua-' -11111111 who afler 200 years still stands like some 
heautiful stranger befora her captors, so defenceless, so 
forlorn, so little understood, so little known. She stands 
in ncKl as much a.s ever — -perhaps more than ever, when 
.such .strange experiments are made by many whose 
knowledge of her doe-s not extend beyond the fringe of 
licr garment — of being cltampioned and spoken for and 
saved from imsult or defamation. Perhaps my voice for 
India may not always be identical with that of all her 
sons, for .some of them, as I have said, see or speak very 
differently from me. But it will be a voice raised on 
behalf not of a section or a fection, but, so far as the 
claim may be made, of all India. And in any case, it 
will he of an India whose development must continue to 
Iw a British duty, whose fair treatment is a test of 
British character, and whose destinies are bound up with 
tlm.su of the British race. So far as in me lies it will be 
a voice, ratasl in the cavtsu of imiwrial ju.sticc and fair 
dealing ; and m<wt of all of seeing that Indian interests 
aw not bartered away or sacrificed or selfishly pawned 
in the financial or economic adjustments of Empire. 

A hundred limes iu India have I said to myself, Oh 
that to every Engli.shman in this counUy, as he ends his 
work, might be Inithfully applied the phrase, "Thou 
hast loved righlcoiwuess and hated iniquity.” No man 
has, I boUevc, ever served India faithfully of whom that 
a'uld not bo said. All othci- triumphs are tinsel and 
sham. I’oi'haps there are few of us who make any^ing 
but a poor approximation to that ideal. But let it be 
our ideal all the same. To fight for the right, to abhor 
the imperfect, the unjust, or the mean, to swerve neithei" 
to the right hand nor to tho left, to caw nothing for 
flattery or applause or odium or abuse — ^it is so ea^ to 
have any of them in India — never to let your enthusiasm 
be soured or your courage grow dlln, but to remember 
that the Almighty has placed your hand on the gr^test 
f His ploughs, in whose furrow the nations of the future 
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arc germinating and taking .shape, to drive the blade a 
little forward in your time, and to feel that .somewhere 
among these million-s you have left a little justice or 
happiness or prosperity, a sense of inanline.s.s or moral 
dignity, a spring of patriotism, a dawn of intellectual 
enlightenment, or a stirring of duty, where it did not 
before exist — that is enough, that is the Englishman's 
justification in India. It is good enough for lu.s watch- 
word while he is here, for his epitaph when he is gone. 
I have worked for no other aim. Let India be my judge.* 

^ This is the passage that elicited from the venerable Primate of Ireland 
(Atchbishop Alexander) the remarkable Ode of welcome that appeared in 
the on the dov of Lord Oirzon’s return to England, December 4, 
I905» and from which the following is an extract : — 

So lo our race in India full nud strong 

Fell from thy hps that phiose no time oulwporsi 

' ' Thou hast loved rigbtcuusncbii and bated wrong - 

Thus spake our groat men of tlw oltU’n tbw\ 

Who grandiy spoke, hccaubc tiny Rmmlly tiioughl— 

Whoso spirit first, tlien njwecl), becumu sublime I 

Colossal Urevi^ os by magic wrotHtht, 

Catching the difHcult ear of after tim(> , 

Restraint— and not eifusion'-'drarly bought. 

Now, when our polltio armies in tltuir pliicu 
Sitand olimtouriRg by dm fiiUH along ilicir line. 

Each battle sees the otlier’a aiip;ry fhre. 

Come now with uticinnce of the men of old, 

Come thou, be Judged of all tltis land of thine — 

Not with a pomp of colour and of gold } 

Thou who has instinct of a mighty work, 

Of the great utterance of the days gone ty, 

Superb as Chatham, steodfasi-BOulcd as Burke. 
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